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“Bur 48 WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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TOLUME XXV. 


Che Independent. 


yIsE WAS THE BLAME. 
BY WILLIAM C. WILKINSON. 


Jone was the blame—all, all that crue] blame— 

Mine, mine, not ours, but only, only mine ; 

Weknew not, thou nor I, but when he came, 

Desth came, great Death, Death taught me 
mine and thine. 


' eshowed me thy cold hand, that clasped no 


more ; 
feshowed me thy shut eyes in that eclipse ; 
fsowed me thy fixed face, where played be- 


fore 
The sweet sad smile—yet frozen on thy lips. 


Aone I knelt by that still shrine of clay, 
Whence the fair inner light of life had fled ; 
Ieould not see within—’twere vain to pay 
Yows at a shrine whose gentle saint was 
dead ! 


Ie] did long to tell thee, gentle saint, 
What the wise master, Death, was telling me ; 

Myheart grew heavy with uneased complaint, 
Vowonted not to turn for ease to thee. 


Dil Inot move thee somewhat, placid clay ? 
Did not move thee somewhat with my pain ? 
Hardest thou naught of all I yearned to say ? 
Oh! ears how deaf, and oh! desire how vain. 


Thy look seemed gracious that was so severe ; 
The awe was more for that no awe was meant ; 
The fast pathetic eye that found no tear, 

Thelips relenting that did not relent. 


“Thine was the blame,”’ Death said,and touched 
thy hand ; 
“This hand,” he said, ‘‘ was warm when thine 
was cold ; 
fw, have closed these eyes from thy demand 
Of the old looks to looks no more the old ; 


indthis cheek sealed and these lips locked,” 
taid Death. 
“Now they are mine, not thine,” he sternly 


said; 

“Thine was the blame ; therefore, I stopped her 
breath.” 

{h! Death, I said, and would that I were 
dead ! 


haticial Death made answer : “ Nay, but live ; 
Ttcom thee thus—thy punishment be life; 
TtDeath at last is kind, and can forgive ; 


What if loss gain whom gain had lost—thy 
wife?” 


Death the judge was Death the comforter ; 
Thoa, therefore, pitying saint, be comforted ; 

tu purgatorial pains brief space defer 
‘Tauuptials wherein we aright will wed. 





URENTATION OF THE MINIS- 
TRY. 


BY JAMES M°COSH, LL.D., 
Pumpant or THe CotLece or New JeRsEr. 


is well known that the method of sus- 
Nting the ministry, which has been been 
Mctioned unanimously by two General 
The blies, has been in operation in the 
Church of Scotland for the last thirty 
There is a like plan, with sume 
in the great voluntary church in 

a, the United Presbyterian, and in 
; yterian Church of Ireland. Per- 
the manifold advantages thus accru- 
the Presbyterian Church of England is 
§ such a fund. Looking to other 





ree it is well known that the 


ists have long had such a fund, and 


in setting up the Free Church 
wed many ideas from them. 
wed Episcopal Church of Ireland 


Country a number of eminent Epis- 








copal ministers have asked me to give them 
information; and only three days ago a 
bishop of the Episcopal Church called on 
me, in order that we might confer on the 
subject. Imay add that several able and 
influential ministers in New England have 
expressed to me their strong desire to dis- 
cover a way in which a fund might be 
raised to assist in giving a better payment to 
accomplished but miserably underpaid 
ministers in their communion. In these 
circumstances, I should deplore to find THE 
INDEPENDENT taking part against us. Let 
us, with your aid, if we can get it, if not, 
without your aid (but I hope not witb your 
Opposition), work out our experiment, in 
which thousands of ministers and congrega- 
tions are interested. 

It is alleged that this scheme has been 
pressed by a few “ eminent Scotch or Scotch- 
Irish clergymen.” Of course, I am not one 
of these eminent clergymen. But when I 
was on a Visit to this country in 1866 I was 
invited (I did not offer) to address the two 
General Assemblies of the then divided Pres- 
byterian Church ; and resolutions were passed 
in favor of some plan of enabling the 
stronger members to help the weaker. Dr. 
Hodge years ago wrote able articles on the 
subject in the Princeton Review. Overtures 
came up year after year, from all quarters, 
asking the General Assembly to devise a 
plan for inducing wealthy congregations to 
assist in giving a decent stipend to ministers 
laboring in poor localities. This was done 
before either Dr. Hall (who, I suppose, is one 
of the eminent ministers referred to) or I 
came to this country. In 1870 the Assembly 
appointed a committee to devise a practical 
measure, and put me on that committee. 
From that time, being called thereto, I took 
my share of the work. I had had large ex- 
perience in Scotland and Ireland, and I 
devoted it to the service of the Church. 
We prepared a plan simple and easily under- 
stood, and laid it before the General Assem- 
bly in 1871, and it was unanimously and 
enthusiastically adopted. We have wrought 
the scheme for one year with wonderful suc- 
cess, meeting every application made to us, 
in conformity with the rules, and incurring 
no debt. In 1872 the General Assembly 
unanimously encouraged us, and we took no 
notice of the few official grumblers who be- 
came jealous of our success. I was present 
at neitber of the two last General Assemblies 
and could have no influence in swaying 
them. My work has been of a quiet kind, 
assisting Dr. Jacobus to carry out the meas- 
ure effectively. 

But THe INDEPENDENT tells us that what 
is good for Great Britain may not be good 
for America. I could easily show that, if 
properly adapted to this country (and this 
I believe we bave secured), this general fund 
is more likely to do good here than anywhere 
else. I regret very much that we have no 
thoroughly trustworthy statistics as to the 
way in which the American people pay 
their ministers. I know that in England 
they have abundant pretended statistics as 
to the way in which the Americans overpay 
their sensational preachers and starve their 
quiet and devoted pastors; and it ought to 
be known that these statistics furnish by far 
the most powerful argument employed to 
keep up the established churches of Europe. 
We have pretty full statistics as to the Presby- 
terian Church. I believe the average stipend is 
under $700, which makes a great many far be- 
low thissum. The highest estimate I have met 
with makes the average $750, being less than 
@ skilled workman receives in our factories. 
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Is this fulfilling the apostolic command, 
“Let him that is taught io the Word com- 
municate to him that teacheth in all good 
things’ ? It is insinuated that this plan inter- 
feres with the independence of ministers 
and congregations. I do not believe that a 
minister is independent when, being a well- 
educated man, with refined tastes, and with 
& wife accustomed before marriage to have 
every comfort, and with half a dozen sons 
and daughters, he would proceed to educate 
them as the father and mother have been 
educated on $500 or $700. I believe that 
many congregations are prevented from 
calling pastors because they are not sure of 
being able to pay them a fixed stipend. Of 
all measures, ours is the best for securing a 
spirit of independence in our churches and 
something like parity among ministers. 

In devising a workable measure, we had to 
lay down somerules. The grand difficulty, 
as Chalmers found, in the management of a 
general fund arises from the temptation held 
out to the selfish to lean on the liberal. The 
rich and generous congregations—such as 
those of Dr. Paxton and Dr. Hall, of New 
York, which give us two, three, or four 
thousand dollars—must have some security 
that their contributions are not to be made 
to save the pockets of comfortable farmers 
in New Jersey or Pennsylvania, where 200 
communicants will give their minister ‘all 
good things” to the extent of $700 a year. 
Now we have a check, a self-acting check, 
to prevent this abuse. This is one of the 
excellencies of our system, securing an in- 
dependent spirit on the part of our congre- 
gations; and yet it is of this that com- 
plaint has been made. We require proof 
that those applying for aid themselves do 
their duty. The presbytery must certify 
that thy are giving on an average $7.30 
each member. This serves effectually to 
check what would otherwise be an intoler- 
able abuse—applications for help on the part 
of those who will not help themselves. But 
this is said to be a hardship, and a case is 
brought up to show that itis so. There was a 
revival in a congregation, and a number of 
new persons joined the church. In genuine 
revivals there is commonly not only an in- 
crease of churchmembers, but an increased 
liberality. But in this case it is said that 
most of the new members were young and 
not earning much. I have heard the case 
discussed at a conference of several minis- 
ters of the presbytery in which the case oc- 
curred. Most of the ministers declarcd that 
this was an exceptional case, which could 
easily be met by exceptional means; and one 
or two ministers allowed that they could 
easily raise among their people the small sum 
needful to meet the emergency, and thus 
enable the Committee to keep to its rule. 

Another of our rules is that we augment 
the stipend so as to make every minister re- 
ceive $1,000. I should be glad to make it 
$1,200. I hope we may soon raise it to this 
sum. But we will not be able to doso if 
certain men, instead of encouraging us, are 
carping at us and insinuating doubts. But 
then it is complained that it ‘‘ can neither be 
less nor more”; it is not “ flexible” enough. 
But here again is one of the excellencies of 
our plan. This is one of the means by 
which we keep up the independence of our 
ministers and prevent favoritism, lobbying, 
canvassing. When a rule is flerible, a minis- 
ter, unknown to any member of the manag- 
ing board, will scarcely have as good a 
chance as one who is favorably known to 
most of them. I have no idea that a board 
or committee, sitting in one of our great 
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cities, shall have power to decide who shall 


have $1,200 and who $700 or $500. There 
could be no independence on such a system. 
But then it is said that a minister in our 
cities may need more than a minister in the 
Far West. In reply, 1 say: Let the Christian 
people in our cities meet these cases in their 
cities, and aid struggling congregations 
known to deserve it. True, the minister in 
the West may get grass and grain cheaper 
than in our Eastern cities; but then he has 
to pay dearer for his house furniture and all 
the comforts of life needed by himself and 
family. The rule may in some few cases 
seem to work hardly; but it is far better to 
have a rule than to leave cases to be decided 
by boards or committees for ministers and 
congregations thousands of miles away. 
But some who oppose the plan are special- 
ly interested in the Home Mission. They 
have a tremulous fear that this Sustentation 
Fund will somehow injure missions. I tell 
them that they will not benefit the Home 
Mission by attacking another scheme unani- 
mously sanctioned by the Church. I could 
sbow that the Sustentation Fund is specially 
fitted to give greater efficiency to the Home 
Mission. The two schemes may fit beauti- 
fully into each other. The two have dis- 
tinctly different fields, and any one may see 
it. The one aids settled pastors, the other is 
meant to enter new territory. They are 
two engines, each driving a separate part of 
the machinery. All the Presbyterian 
churches I have named as having a susten- 
tation fund have also a Home Mission 
agency, and I never heard of the two 
conflicting. Let it be the aim of the Home 
Mission so to work up their stations 
as to induce them to call a pastor as 
speedily as possible. As the result of a 
considerable experience, I have come to the 
conclusion that in ordinary circumstances it 
is not expedient to keep a mission station as 
a mission station very many years; to give 
$800 or $1,000 for ten or twenty years tos 
person ministering to twenty, thirty, or 
even fifty families. If that station is not 
succeeding, after a fair trial, let the Presby- 
terian Church willingly give up the district 
to some other denomination which may do 
the work. I repeat, let the Home Mission 
bring up the station as soon as possible to 
the state of a fixed congregation, with a 
pastorate, and then give it up to the Susten- 
tation Committee; and this will relieve 
every year a considerable sum of money, to 
enable them to undertake new work. Iam 
assured by Methodists that it is to some ex- 
tent owing to the circumstance that they 
have such a general fund that they have 
been able to outstrip all other denomina- 
tions in extending themselves over the 
country. Let it be the aim of the Sustenta- 
tion Committee to bring up their congrega- 
tions to a self-sustaining point; and then, no 
longer aid-receiving, but aid-giving, they 
will be contributing to the Home Mission 
and all the other missions of the Church. It 
is by this combined agency—by planting new 
stations, and speedily raising them into 
churches—that the Gospel is to be spread 
through our great country. 

But then it is said that there are some diffi- 
culties about the union and the separation of 
preaching stations. There «re difficulties 
everywhere to men seeking them; and they 
will continue to those who do not wish them 
removed, but will disappear before those who 
meet them fairly. These difficulties are not 
created by our scheme. The settlement of 
them, the settlement of the questions 
that may arise about the combination 
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of stations, is left with the presbytery, 
with power of appeal to higher courts. 
I do not believe that there is any risk what- 
ever of collision between the Home Mission 


Board and the. Sustentation Committee. | 


But, if there be, let there be a friendly con- 
ference; and I am prepared to attend, and to 
leave the whole gubject of the settlement of 
the questionsto the Home Mission Board, and 
not to the Committee, of which I. am a 
member. 


OO 
THE NEW CHARTER.—HOW TO 
GET IT. 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT. 

In a previous article I pointed out the fact 
that New York City needs, not an amend- 
ment or series of amendrents to its old 
charter, but a new charter, adapted to its 
present condition and its future probable 
progress. I propose in this paper to suggest 
a method for securing such a charter, and to 
give some of the reusons for the adoption of 
such a method. 

THE PLAN. 

I propose that the legislature shall author- 
ize the citizens of New York City to elect a 
charter convention, consisting of one. or 
more delegates from each ward in the city; 
that #is charter convention meet, as the 
constitutional convention of the state met a 
few years ago, and devote itself to a concid- 
eration of the present needs of the city; 
that it undertake not to amend the old 
charter, not to produce an amended charter, 
but to build anew from the foundation ; that 
in this work it study the present’ condition 
and future prospects of the city, and en- 
deavor to form such an organic law as will 
provide adequately for the exigencies of the 
nineteenth century and of a population 
which in a few years will cover the whole 
of Manhattan Island; that it use in its 
work not only our own experience, but that 
of other cities, both on our own continent 
and abroad ; that, forinstance, it study and 
import whatever is excellent in the munic- 
ipal administration of Paris—one of the 
best-governed and poorest-educated cities in 
the world; that it continue its sessions 
till the problem is worked out, and a 
simple and systematic plan of muuvicipal 
organization is arrived at; that, when its 
work is done, it report to the legislature, not 
for a general revision, but for a revision 
only of those points which concern the 
authority of the state over the city, and so 
somewhat directly affect the people of the 
state living outside the municipality ; that, 
when this revision is completed and such 
corrections (if any) are made as the people of 
thestate, represented in their legislative body, 
require, the charter, as perfected, be sub- 
mitted to the popular vote of the city; and 
that, when it is adopted by the city, it be- 
come an organic law of the city, until 
changed by the same authority which created 
it -¢.¢, the will of those people by whom 
it bas been formed and who are to live 
un‘er it. ; 
RLASONS FOR THE ADOPTION OF THIS PLAN. 

J. This is the republican method ; it is the 
deicratic method; itis the method of a 
cou: ‘ry which believes in the capacity of 
the p.ople to manage their own affairs; it is 
the mcthod which is appropriate to govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for 
the people. New York City is an anomaly 
in the Republic. Men point to it as an evi- 
dence of the failure of self-government. It 
has never tried self-government. The people 
of New York City have never been permitted 
to manage their own affairs. The affairs 
have always been managed for them—some- 
times by the legislature, sometimes by state 
commissions, sometimes by a “ ring.” There 
has never been, certainly not within my ret- 
ollection, a time when the people of _ the 
state said to the City and County of New. 
York, as they do say to other cities and coun- 
ties: Manage your own local affairs in‘your | 
owi way. Possibly the experiment might 
not succeed ; but, as every other experiment 
has faiied, is not this worth iste pe 

IL. It is the method which our past experi- © 
ercce dictates. It is in this way that the 
people of the State of New York formed 
their state constitution, that the people of 
the United States formed the United States" 
Constitution, Neither instrument is perfect; 
but cither is immeasufably better than’ the 
cha. iors which the government of the state’ 
bas {formed for the City of New’ York.” 





Since the experiment has worked so well on 
the large scale, why not give it a trial on the 
small scale? We cannot do worse than the 
past; we may do better. 

»: IIL There are no people 80 interested to 
secure good government for the City of 
New York as the people.who live in that 
city ; and there are no people in the world 
so competent to know what their interests 
are and how best to secure.them. There are 
no wiser men in the state than those who are 
leaders in New York City; and, if there are 
in that city a great many who know little or 
nothing about the principles of municipal 
government, there are almost none in the 
country who understand them. Why should 
they? Why should representatives from 
Orange and Columbia and St. Lawrence 
counties be assumed to comprehend the 
needs of a great city like New York better 
than the people who live in it and come in 
contact with its peculiar life and needs every 
day? I wonder what the farmers of my 
own county (Orange) would say to a propo- 
sition to entrust the administration of our 
local affairs to the citizens of New York 
County. Why, then, should we demand a 
controlling voice in determining the organic 
law of New York City ? 

IV. It is said that the ignorant and vicious 
element in New York outweigh the pure 
and the disinterested; and that, therefore, the 
city should not be left to administer its own 
affairs. It is not competent, it is said. I 
might reply by the question, Who is more 
competent? I might reply: This is the 
common argument of despotism ; the reason 
which the monarchists of France allege for 
refusing to allow the popular will in favor of 
a republic to be carried out; the reason 
which the Papal priesthood assign for refus- 
ing religious liberty to the common people ; 
the reason which Mr. Froude assigns for re- 
fusing to permit the Irish to manage their 
own affairs. But I prefer to point to the 
lessons of the past election. That election 
shows that, even in circumstances of great 
perplexity, with the honest vote divided, a 
reform ticket can be elected. It is not true 
that virtue and intelligence are of necessity 
crowded to the wall in New York City. 
Secure an honest vote, prevent repeating and 
false counting, and unite the honest citizens 
in @ common effort for the credit and the 
safety of their city, and the victory of good 
principles are within their grasp. New York 
City is not a community of idiots, to be dis- 
franchised because of mental incompetency 
to manage its own affairs. 


V. If, however, they make blunders, as 
probably they will, the penalty of those 
blunders should fall on their own heads. If 
they are left to self-government, this will be 
the case. If the legislature give the city a 
poor charter, the legislature does not suffer ; 
but the citizens, who are guiltless of the 
errors, are powerless to correct them. If a 
city creates its own fundamental and organic 
law, it will suffer for its own misjudgments, 
learn by experience what they are, and in 
time correct them. The most ardent ad- 
mirer of republicanism does not believe in 
the infallibility of the people. He does not 
believe that the voice of the people is the 
voice of God. He remembers too well that 
it was the voice of the psople which cried: 
“Crucify Him!’ ‘‘Crucify Hin!’ We be- 
lieve in republicanism not because it never 
begets blunders, but because it visits the 
penalties of the blunders on the heads of the 
blunderers, and so teaches them wisdom. 
We believe in it because it is self-corrective, 
and compels in time the people who have 
erred to see their errors and to repair them. 
We believe in it, above all, because it is not 
merely a form of government; but because 
‘itis also a method of popular education, 
“more potent even than apy system of 
“schools. 
| Something approximating the plan which 
‘I’ propose was attempted last year. The 
_charter proposed to the New York legis. 
lature was submitted by a committee of citi- 
zens of the municipality. But it was an un- 
authorized committee. It represented, at best, 


only a public meeting, not an entire com- 


‘munity. The charter was the pet of the 
_few, not the child of the many. 1t went up 


' to the legislature accompanied by the protest 


of nearly every public newspaper in the city. 
It was a compromise, which tried to suit 
everybody, and suited nobody. It was an 
improvement on the past, because, more than 
any charter of the past, it emanated from the 














people; but it failed because it did not ema- 
nate from the whole people. Let us carry 
out the principle boldly of which the Com- 
mittee of Seventy was only a timid applica- 
tion. Let us have an authoritative represent- 
ative body, entitled to speak for the citizens 
of New York, called together for the very 
purpose of framing a charter, containing not 
merely representatives of the best men of 
the city, but containing men that are com- 
petent to represent every phase of feeling 
and every type of interest, called together, 
not to secure the party triumphs of the Re- 
publseans or the Democrats, not to secure 
special ends or to foster local and class inter- 
ests, but to compass the best interest of the 
entire population ; and let us see what system 
of government such a body, representing the 
common interests of the great metropolis, 
can contrive for the better security to every 
inhabitant of his inalienable (but on Man- 
hattan Island very insecure) right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

Is not the experiment, at least, worthy of 
a trial? 





PASSING SAILS. 


BY LUCY LARCOM. 








I WATCHED the white sails passing, 
Passing on the sea. 

One went bird-wise, wing-and-wing, 
Fluttering joyously ; 

Ocean space she seemed to fill 
With her lovely flight ; 

None noted any other sail 
Till she was out of sight. 


Behind her one was dimly 
Penciled on the mist ; 

If the sail-speck moved at all 
Scarce the watchers wist. 

Yet was this an Indian bark, 
On her voyage of years ; 

And that, the pretty pleasure-yacht, 
An idling school-boy steers, 


Sails upon other oceans 
Come and go like these ; 

Every careless eye the near 
For the better sees. 

Yet the mind, obscure and slow, 
Nobler craft may be, 

Of larger draught and costlier freight 
And further out at sea. 





OVERTAXING THE BRAIN. 
BY GEORGE M. BEARD, M. D. 


BRAIN-WoRK is healthful. Statistics show, 
as far as statistics can reach a subiect so 
complex, that in our modern society those 
who live exclusively or mainly by men- 
tal labor — clergymen, lawyers, physicians, 
artists,-and men of letters—live, on the 
average, ten or fifteen years longer than 
those who live exclusively or mainly by 
muscular labor. Clergymen especially — 
as I long since pointed out, and the dis- 
covery has been confirmed by many ob- 
servers—live about as long as farmers 
and very much longer than mechanics 
and artisans. The causes for this greater 
healthfulness and longevity of the intellect- 
ual classes are manifold. Better sanitary 
knowledge, more careful obedience to the 
laws of mental bygiene, high social com- 
forts, and freedom from depressing sur- 
roundings—all these factors go hand in 
hand with the inherent healthfulness of 
brain-work to make a high standard of 
longevity among brain-workers. The great 
and wonderful increase in average longevity 
under Civilization is explained in a similar 
way. 

There is a point, however, at which brain- 
toil becomes a dissipation, and, instead of 
being life-lengthening, it is life-shortening. 
This point varies with different individuals, 
and with the same individual at different 
times. 

One of the great and growing evils of our 
time is the temptation that continually be- 
sets our mercantile and literary classes, es- 
pecially in our large cities, to pass this safety 
point, to go beyond the limit where labor of 
the brain is healthful. 

Without attempting to exhaust a subject 
which is large enough for a volume, I may 
here give one or two practical suggestions, 
derived from my experience in the treatment 
of nervous diseases, that may perhaps be of 
service to the very large class wo suspect 
that they are overtaxing the brain, and to 
the much larger class who are doing so with- 
out suspecting it. 

1. Persistent sleeplessness is a symptom 
that should always bring home to us the 








query whether we are not in go 


m 
worked or overworried. "lado 
-is one of the most constant Precursors ang 


accompaniments of cerebral exhaustion » 
decline. I bave been informed by ex 
and direct authority: that Mr, ee 
during’ the last campaign that for 

he had not had a good sound lee, 

0 those of us who have been 
to see him dozing on the ho mm 
goons queers othey nt Ge 

8; Dutit is probable that 
by these extemporaneous naps he sought ip 
make up for the wakeful hours of the 
night. 
ana is oftentimes the prayer of 

e cerebral lobes for reli-f from work and 
worry, and it should rever 0 long unap. 
swered. Some of the greatest and healthiest 
natures of the world—like Goethe ang Thor. 
waldsen—have had a “ talent for sleeping* 
which made all their other talents shine st 
their best, for the brain is never go brilliant 
as just after fully awaking from sound re. 
pose. Sir Walter Scott found by experienc 
that his mind was clearesi for thinking out his 
novels just after rising, and for that reason 
he took pains to prolong as much as possible 
his morning toiJet; and in the same Way we 
may explain the fact that Calyin loved to 
compose while lying in bed. 

In great and pressing crises, when oy 
work and our causes for Worry are trebled, 
the temptation is very strong to cut shortour 
hours of sleep; but these are just the occ. 
sions when, if possible, we should sleep the 
most. General Grant is credited with the 
statement that he owed the preservation of 
his health during the late war to the fact 
that, come what might, he always would 
have his eight or nine hours sleep. At one 
time, during the Vicksburg campaign, I be. 
lieve, he was unable to obtain this, and then 
he began to suffer. Gladstone has declared 
that when he enters his home he leaves the 
cares of state behind him. 

Sleep is food for the brain. If a pemy 
saved is a penny earned, then to economize 
nerve force by rest is, within certain limits, 
to supply nerve force by eating and drink 
ing. 

The motto of the overtaxed brain-worker 
should ever be: More sleep, more sleep, and 
as much as possible of folding of the hands 
to sleep. By day or by night, after meals or 
before, early or late, in the horse-car or on 
the ferry-boat, we should welcome each de- 
sire to doze as an angel from Heaven, The 
habit of very early rising—which, under the 
old dispensation, before the era of the tele 
graph, steam-power, the press, and other 
agencies that rob us of our nerve-force, was 
a virtue—we in this year 1873 should with 
with all our might avoid. Early to bed and 
late to rise makes the modern brain-toiler 
healthy and wise. 

2. Mental despondency and moral decline, 
especially in old age, ought to cause us t 
look well to our ways and see whether we 
are not doing and suffering too much. 

The moral and reasoning faculties consti- 
tute the crown of humanity. They are the 
highest and most complex development of 
the mind; and, consequently, they are the 
most delicate to receive impressions of evil, . 
the first among the mental powers to hang 
out the signal of distress when the brain is 
in danger. 

When a man who has previously bet 
kind, affectionate, happy, and hopeful su 
denly or gradually becomes irritable, ug) 
excessively depressed and despondent, and 
when these symptoms continue as tho 
they had come to stay, then we may be wel 
assured that something is wrong in tt 
upper story. Some slight trouble it may i 
but one which, neglected, may lead to phy 
ical bankruptcy. i 

The meaning of such symptoms is: Resign 
that worrying station; call in the aid 
younger brains; let that book you hoped # 
soon to launch rest longer oD the stocks; 
take in a reef—a double one, if possibl 
prepare for a storm that may tax all ye 
skill and patience before you are 
through it. ; 

A loss of moral enthusiasm in advanced life 
has been, noticed in a number of our plea 
inent. statesmen and public mea, who hate 
overtaxed the brain and have not 9 

‘ to re 
the warnings that Nature gave them 
pose. Daniel Webster and Horace @ p 
illustrated very forcibly in their later ‘id 
the sad effect of constant mental 
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and anxiety on the moral nature. It was 
exhaustion of nerve-force very largely that 
caused these two eminent Americans to 
desert, in their declining years, the princi- 
ples to which they had devoted their lives. 
Both died of broken hearts; but the brain 
was wearing out long before the heart was 
proken. If Mr. Greeley had worked and 
worried less in his early manhood and in his 
prime, he could have done more and better in 
his later years) The very violence of his 
enthusiasm for moral reform caused him to 
Jose that enthusiasm prematurely. Had he 
been less devoted to the Republic, he would 
now be living, and would have been able to 
devote ten years more to her service. It 
was the very excess of effort that was re- 
quired to establish the party of moral ideas 
that caused him to desert that party in his 
old age. 

The defections of men like Sumner and 
others from principles to which their lives 
have been consecrated may be similarly ex- 
plained. Through the very excess of their 
young enthusiasm they early wear them- 
selves out. 

To work hard without overworking, to 
work without worrying, to do just enough 
without doing too much—these are the great 
problems of the future. Our earlier Frank- 
lin taught us to combine industry with 
economy; our “‘later Franklin” taught us 
to combine industry with temperance; our 
future Franklin—if one should arise—must 
teach us how to combine industry with the 
art of taking it easy. 





A SUNSET. 


BY RACHEL POMEROY. 





Tuy tones of tender color, wondrous West, 
Exhilarate the sense like fragrant wine 
Nursed ’neath swart suns within Sicilian vine, 

For oozy vat from generous vintage pressed. 

A haunting flavor thine, a piquant zest, 

That stirs the soul with discontent divine— 
Remorseful languor’s teasing anodyne— 

And pricks a blissful trouble in the breast. 

Empurpled shoals, arrowing to rosy tips 
Whereon day lingers latest, loath to die, 
While, washing up between the fluent sky, 

From tint to tint in sweet confusion slips— 
Blue, olive, amber, blent in discord dear. 
Hurry, good painter, dip your pigments here. 





REMINISCENCES OF JOSHUA 
LEAVITT. 
I. 





BY LEONARD BACON, D.D, 





Mr. Leavirt’s removal to New York was 
in the times of the now forgotten controversy 
about ‘New Measures.’”’ Revivals of religion 
in Central and Western New York had 
brought the name of Charles G. Finney into 
notice, and the peculiarities of his preaching 
were vehemently admired and commended 
bysome and as vebemently condemned by 
others, At the same time some of his 
methods of dealing with awakened souls and 
of working in an awakened community were 
objected to by many. In almost every re- 
vival of religion some things are said and 
done unwisely by indiscreet or overzealous 
persons; end of such things that great 
awakening in Oneida County and elsewhere, 
about the year 1827, had its share. All such 
things—exageerated, no doubt—were re- 
ported far and near, and were imputed to 
Mr. Finney as part of his new measures, or 
as the legitimate consequences of his method. 
Mt. Nettleton, who had been very successful 
88a fellow-worker in times of revival with 
some of the most eminent pastors in New 
England, and who, passing over into New 

ork, had found his latest field of great 
UWwefulness in Saratoga County, was es- 
teemed by many an almost infallible au- 
thority in all “revival” questions; and it 
was thought that the “new measures” 
might be suppressed by his influence. He 
had, as Mr. Finney had not, a complete 
system of “mcasures’—the’ “old meas- 
wes,” which he held to be of great import- 
ance, and from which there could be no 
deviation without peril. He went into the 
Conflict with his characteristic intensity; 
and I trust that by his journeyings, his con- 
ferences with leading ministers in and out of 
New England, his letters, the alarming 
and warning stories which he gathered up 
and ‘carried about, the parallel which he 
drew between the extravegancies of James 
Davenport in the last century and certam 

Occurring in the region of Mr. 
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Finney’s labors, and; most of all, by the 
shrewd common-sense ;and the practical 
knowledge of human,,nature which he ap- 
plied to what had been the chief labor of his 
life, he did much good, or, at least, prevented 
much evil. 

The New York Hoangelist was set up not 
to support the “New Measures,” which 
were so widely spoken against, but to ex- 
press the views of men who believed that 
the religious excitements which had shaken 
so many communities from Troy to Buffalo 
were a true reviving of religion, as really as 
if Mr. Nettleton had certified their genuine- 
ness. Mr. Leavitt (as I understood at the | 
time) had some connection with it from the 
first; and after a little while he became its 
sole editor, his office in the Seamen’s Friend 
Society having been relinquished. Then it was 
that the many-sided efficacy of the man be- 
gan to be conspicuous. Under his manage- 
ment the Hvangelist soon became a power on 
the side of that sort of Christianity which is 
progressive and aggressive, yet evangelical 
in its sympathies and substantially Calvin- 
istic in its doctrinal foundations. Many con- 
servative men were afraid of a religious 
newspaper which found so many things 
needing reformation, and not a few de- 
nounced it as radical and revolutionary. 
But many of another. sort, who found the 
Boston Recorder and the New York Observer 
too conservative for them, rejoiced in it and 
were stimulated by it. For my own part, ¥ 
sometimes dissented from it emphatically, 
though on most points I was in fellowship 
with it. I remember calling at the office on 
some occasion—perhaps to remonstrate with 
the editor for refusing to publish what I had 
written on the conservative side of some 
question. He had before him the books 
containing the names of subscribers served 
through the post-office, and was directing 
with his own hand the papers of that week’s 
issue. 

“‘This I do,” said he, ‘‘every week. And 
in this way I visit my parishioners. As I 
write each name on the wrapper, I think of 
what the wrapper incloses for that man or 
that family, and of what the effect is likely 
to be; and so I am reminded of my respons- 
ibility for what goes out of this office.” 

The years from 1830 to 1837 were the 
years of conflict preceding the great schism 
of the Presbyterian Church. It need not be 
said that the Heangelist, under the guidance 
of Mr. Leavitt, had a leading part in that 
conflict. Its editor, as a theologian, was 
familiar with the questions between ‘‘ Old 
School” and ‘‘ New School.” As an eccle- 
siastical jurist, he understood the questions 
of Presbyterian law which made so great a 
figure in the conflict. While he was an un- 
swerving Congregationalist, he had no lack 
of sympathy with those who in the Presby- 
terian Church were contending for liberty 
to preach a salvation provided for all. and 
attainable by all, and to co-operate at their 
own. discretion with other Christians in vol- 
untary societies for preaching that Gospel 
everywhere. But when the act of excision 
had taken place, and four great synods in 
the regions settled by New England had 
been excluded from the Presbyterian organ- 
ization by an outrageous stretch of power on 
the part of an accidental majority, he did 
not hesitate :to press. on Congregationalists 
everywhere the moral of that catastrophe. 
Not long afterward he withdrew from the 

Evangelist, and entered into other labors. 

There had been for years a growing differ- 
ence of judgment between him and myself 
concerning the method of acting against 
slavery. I believed that we ought to com- 
mend and encourage every expression of an- 
tipathy against slavery on the part of South- 
ern men and every movement at the South 
in the direction of sympathy with the negro, 
bond or free. I believed that every instance 
of the emancipation of slaves by individual 
masters, even though. conditioned on the 
settlement of the freedmen in Liberia, was a 
good thing in itself, and was an effective 
testimony against slavery. For such rea- 
sons I did not cease to support, with such 
advocacy as I could give, the co-operation of 
Northern and Southern philanthropy in the 
American Colonization Society. From the 
beginning of Mr. Garrison’s career I had no 
confidence in the movement of which he 
was the leader, or in the policy.of the anti; 
slavery socicties which he instituted, 
Whether I: was right or wrong in these con 
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It is enough to say that I did not and could 
not co-operate in the movement led by Mr. 
Garrison, and that my chief reason was the 
reaction which such a policy would produce, 
especially in the slaveholding states. It was 
on that occasion that I parted, as it were, 
from my friend. He went with honest, 
Christian zeal into the effort to abolish slay- 
ery at the South by agitation at the North; 
and I could not follow him. In one sense 
certainly he was right. While my judgment 
was swayed by the certainty of proximate 
effects, he looked to the ultimate result, and 
was sure that, whatever might be the reac- 
tion and whatever disasters might come, 
there would be victory at last for justice and 
liberty. The reaction North and South was 
more than all that I expected. Southward 
from Mason and Dixon’s line the states be- 
came unanimously violent for the perpetuity 
and the extension of slavery. The Chris- 
tianity of the South, first dumb and muzzled, 
then compelled. to find a divine warrant for 
the most atrocious system of injustice ever 
invented, became apostate from the most 
rudimental principles of justice; while many 
great religious organizations at the North— 
tract societies, metropolitan churches, and 
majestic assemblies for ecclesiastical juris- 
diction—weére swept by political and com- 
mercial influences into degrading com- 
promises, and, lest they should be charged 
with ‘“‘abolitionism,” would not utter what 
they knew to be God’s truth. The slave- 
holding interest, and especially the slave- 
trading and slave-breeding interest, domi- 
nated in the great political parties, and 
controlled the national policy in legislation 
and in administration. That interest de- 
manded and gained the annexation of Texas, 
and with it the war, that could not but fol- 
low. It carved out. of Mexico provinces of 
imperial extent, to be filled with slaves and 
slaveholders. At last the people’s sense of 
justice and of the common welfare began 
to rise up—as from time to time it will rise 
—against the plans of hackneyed and trad- 
ing politicians; and the demand went forth 
that the law of freedom—the proviso which 
made the great and free Northwest—should 
be incorporated into the government which 
Congress must give to the new territories 
All but the blind could see the greatness and 
awfulness. of the issue. In the presence of 
that question old parties began to lose their 
coherence, and the crisis of what had been 
ever since the Declaration of Independence 
an “ irrepressible conflict” began to cast its 
portentous shadow over the nation. 

It was about that time that the consulta- 
tions were held which resulted in the estab- 
lishment of THE INDEPENDENT. What was 
wanted was not an ‘‘ organ” of any sect or 
party ; but ajournal which, being independent 
of all parties, should have the special confi- 
dence of the Congregational churches and 
ministry, and should at the same time com- 
mend itself to the general public by its un- 
embarrassed position, by its value as a 
newspaper, and by its discretion as well as 
fearlessness in the discussion of current 
questions. The proposed journal was not to 
be identified with the anti-slavery societies, 
nor with avy society for special reforms, nor 
with any political party, nor even with Con- 
gregationalism, any further than as its con- 
ductors should be known as Congregational- 
ists. In those days such a corps as now has 
its headquarters at the ‘‘ editorial rooms” of 
Tae INDEPENDENT, or of any great weekly 
newspaper, was not thought of—the general’ 
opinion being that one good editor, ad- 
ditional to the publisher, was enough. But 
for the proposed enterprise it was thought 
that the co-operation of three pastors, having 
perfect confidence in each other and strong 
in the strength of their several congregations, 
might (with some help jn the office, selecting 
and condensing the news and attending to 
the “make-up” of the columns) be better, 
temporarily, than the entire service of any 
individual. Rev. R. 8. Storrs, Jr., then a 
new man in Brooklyn, where he now fills 
so large a space in the consciousness (if I 
may 80 express it) of that great city; the’ 
Rev. J. P. Thompson, whose memorable 
work in the pastorate of the Broadway Tab- 
ernacle church had just begun—those two 
young men and the writer of these reminis- 
cences were invited to be the editors and 
to stand before the public as responsible for 
the character of the new journal. - 


While we were considering the proposal, 





victions is a question which I do not touch. 


we learned that some of Mr. Leavitt’s friends 
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were planning to establish a journal, which 
should have him for editor. Would it be 
possible and would it be wise to bring him 
into our enterprise as a fellow-worker? 
My associates knew little of him except as a 
very conspicuous ‘‘ Abolitionist ” and editor 
of an anti-slavery newspaper which was 
everywhere spoken against. 1 knew him 
better, and my advice, without hesitation, 
was: ‘‘ If he will enter into our plans and 
wiil consent to work with us, we being the 
editors responsible to the public, let us have 
him, by all means.” They consented. I 
wrote to him, recognizing the fact that he 
and I had been on opposite sides of some 
important questions which had agitated and 
divided the churches; but saying that new 
questions had arisen and were to arise, on 
which he and I could not but be of one 
judgment. He replied promptly, in a gener- 
ously Christian spirit, and the arrangement 
was made, without which our enterprise, I 
may venture to say, would have been a 
failure. 

At first it was intended, with his free con- 
sent, that his connection with Tae INpE- 
PENDENT should be anonymous, though, of 
course, we did not expect it to be a secret. 
But one of our secular contemporaries, with 
an obviously unfriendly intention, announced 
that the new religious weekly was to be 
alited by Mr. Leavitt. We were not dis- 
concerted, nor did we deem any explanation 
necessary, for we said to ourselves: “ He 
has friends, as well as we. Our friends will 
trust us, at least, long enough to see what we 
are doing; and, if his friends are induced to 
take and read what we propose to give them, 
so much the better.” Such was, in fact, the 
result. THE INDEPENDENT soon began to 
have a character and reputation of its own. 
No conservative prejudice against our office 
editor could do it any harm; but, on the 
contrary, all the respect and confidence 
which he had gained in other quarters were 
so much gained for our enterprise. At the 
same time his editorial skill and tact, the 
result of his large experience ; his judgment, 
matured by so many more years than had 
passed over the eldest of the responsible 
editors; his diversified knowledge, never 
ostentatiously exhibited, yet always in the 
grasp of a most retentive memory; most of 
all, his broad and sagacious views of public 
affairs, made him invaluable in his own de- 
partment of the work, and in our editorial 
consultations, where he was always one of 





How can I describe the exquisite delicacy 
and dignity of his deportment in his some- 
what anomalous relation to us, who were so 
much his inferiors in age and in many of 
the qualifications for the work which we 
had undertaken? He could not but be con- 
scious that he knew more about editing a 
newspaper than all of us together; yet 
never, by word or tone or look, did he man- 
ifest such a consciousness. We only felt 
that he loved us and trusted us, and we 
could not help loving and trusting him. He 
came astranger at first, into our families; 
and his presence was always a joy to the 
household—to the young people, as well as 
to their elders, and no less to the little chil- 
dren. The dear man, take him in all his 
qualities, he was one of the best and great- 
est men I have ever been familiar with. 

To me it is a grateful memory that those 
latest years of his, beginning with the issue 
of the first number of Tae INDEPENDENT, 
were the happiest and most fruitful of his 
long life. He had found an ample field for 
the activity of all his powers, the very 
work for which a life-long apprenticeship— 
his liberal and professional studies, his 
labors at the bar, in the pulpit, and parish, 
and in connection with the press—had been 
preparing him. He enjoyed the relief of 
being no longer compelled to remonstrate 
or to contend with reformers of the ‘‘long- 
haired” sort, whose ‘‘sacred rage” against 
slavery repudiated the Constitution of the 
United States as an agreement with 
Hell, denounced the churches of Christ, 
and thought itself wiser than the Bible, 
He found himself in most fraternal rela- 
tions with brethren from whom he had 
been in some sort estranged by honest 
and earnest differences on questions that 
were at last beginning to be obsolete. His 
membership in the Church of the Pilgrims 
and his full fellowship with Congregational 
and other Evangelical ministers in various 
Clerical associations ministered grace and 
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continual refreshment to him. He had, in- 
deed, no prospect of becoming rich; but he 
had a comfortable confidence that, while he 
couid work, neither he nor bis should suffer 
want, and I am sure he was content with 
that. The unknown future, when bis busy 
hand and busy brain should rest, be could 
leave to the benignity and faithfulness of 
God. Some disappointments, some anxie- 
ties, some vexations, no doubt, he had (for 
how could he be exempted?); but I cannot 
think that, under any such experiences in 
those later years, his serenity was ruffled or 
his gratitude lessened toward the Father in 
Heaven, whom he had served from his 
youth and who was cheering his old age. 
Forty-eight years ago, in the prime of his 
manhood, he began his work against slavery 
in the United States. Eight years ago, hav- 
ing lived his “ threescore years and ten,” he 
saw the Union emerging from a long and 
bloody conflict, victorious, unbroken, and 
free—slavery forever abolished. What he 
bad so long and so earnestly desired for 
his country—hoping against hope and 
working as in the face of impossibilities — 
had been accomplished. Had he died 
then, he might have said: ‘ Now lettest 
thou thy servant depart in peace, for mine 
eyes have seen thy salvation.” But the time 
of his departure had not come. It was his 
privilege to live through the prolonged even- 
ing of his life, as we are living, in a country 
redeemed and saved, and knowing that 
henceforth from one boundary ocean to the 
other no footprint of aslave can curse the 
soil. So the days of his years have been 
rounded out to almost fourscore years, and 
why should he ask to live longer? Richly 
to him has that Old Testament promise been 
fulfilled: ‘‘I will be with bim in trouble. 
I will deliver him and honor him; with long 


life will I satisfy him and show him my sal- 
vation.” ° 


THE SUPERNATURAL IN RE- 
LIGION. 


BY PROF. JOHN BASCOM. 











ScrenceE can make nothing of the super- 
natural, and is offended by it. Religion 
turns constantly to it and appropriates it as 
its own; and an inspired life blends it, as a 
subtile, inseparable element, with the nat- 
ural. Neither the natural nor the super- 
natural are tolerable in their separation and 
extreme statement. The natural, rigid, pre- 
determined, giving no scope to liberty, no 
play to imagination, no ground to faith, be- 
comes more and more—to the mind that be- 
lieves in it and realizes its inexorable con- 
ditions—a prison-house in which the soul 
expends its forces, with false, fleeting appear- 
ances, for no sufficient ends. The supernat- 
ural, made the mainstay of life, intoxicates 
the mind, bewilders it in its practical judg- 
ment, and imparts a frenzy and a bigotry 
destructive to usefulness and progress. 

It is only when the natural is made every- 
where the groundwork of belief and action, 
and then suffused through and through with 
the cheerful light of supersensual hopes, 
possibilities, aids, purposes, that the two 
conjoin to lift the soul tranquilly, firmly, 
progressively to its true spiritual elevation. 
As the sun rising on the landscape sets in 
activity all its buoyant, living powers, dis- 
closes its ways of safety and joy, and quick- 
ens the mind and heart to enter upon its 
profitable labors, so the light of the super- 
natural, dropping on this material world, 
without essential alteration or modification 


of its facts and methods, calls forth fresh | 
activities, begets new hopes, and makes life | 


. wakeful delight. 

Two dangers overtake our Christianity—a 
theoretical surrender of the supernatural, a 
too extreme practical reliance upon it. We 
wish to speak of the second of these—the lia- 


from the natural, and thus to make it 
% substitute, instead of an aid, a ful- 
fillment, instead of a promise, a journey, 
instead of the light of our journey. We do 
this in connection with what we call con- 
version. I shall not strive to settle whether 
any supernatural agency enters into conver- 
sion, or how far it enters. It is sufficient for 
as to remember that the religious life, how- 
ever instituted, returns immediately to a 
natural plane, and moves upon this level, day 
by day. The progress of an engine is not 
more certainly recordable in miles than is 
the state and progress of the soul in the 
strictly human record of purposes, actions, 





| tion. 
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sentiments. To talk about religious states 
which do not exhibit themselves as im- 
proved psychological and social states is to 
speak of the theoretical velocities of an en- 
gine that cannot actually leave its pent- 
house. The supernatural force, whatever it 
is, less or more, reveals its presence and re- 
cords its power in a product capable of a 
strict estimate on a purely buman level. By 
their fruits ye shall know them; and fruits 
are grown, whether spiritual or physical, 
by a thorough knowledge of laws and their 
careful observance. What one is as a man 
and as a citizen, that he is as a Christian; 
and to suppose him in some hidden way 
more in the last of these relations than he is 
in the first results from a tendency to shoul- 
der out in religion the natural with the | 
supernatural, God’s habitual methods by his 
exceptionable ones. 

As conversion is a new adjustment of 
forces native to the soul, so sanctification is 
their growth under the laws from the begin- 
ning established for them. The truth and 
the spirit do not annul, but fulfill, the 
normal constitution of the mind. Prayer is 
one of the points at which we frequently 
overlook this firm footing of the soul in 
practical obedience. Prayer is designed to 
bring courage, strength, aid to the awakened 
spirit. As draught upon the heated furnace, 
it calls forth the liveliest activity and the 
highest force. When prayer is most effica- 
cious, then natural forces are most efficient 
and most thoroughly used. If we choose, 
on the one side, to direct our attention to the 
divine, supernatural agency, it may seem 
all-in-all to us; or, if we quietly turn to the ' 
means employed, we shall find these every- ' 
where present and playing their accus- 
tomed normal part, working, indeed, with 
strange power, but with power expended in 
the line of their own natural influence. We 
can never expect the supernatural to be 
again as sigually present as in the preaching 
of Christ; yet how small a portion of the 
power of the Gospels is due to the miracles 
recorded in them. Were it not for the words 
and the actions, were it not for the feelings 
which accompanied them, how bereft would 
they be of permanent influence. The oppo- 
site statement is also true, that divine love 
and truth caught something of its elevation 
and tone from the accompanying miracles. 
But this fact is consistent with the point we 
make—that the supernatural more and more 
sinks into the natural, blends with it, and 
gives it its true character. We find Christ 
less and less in the miracle, and more and 
more in the words which sprang at the same 
instant from the divine impulse. So, too, 
God becomes increasingly our God as he is 
omnipresent, as close to the soul in his 
habitual action as in his less usual gifts. 
There is here no devial, no disparagement ot 
the supernatural ; we thoroughly accept it as 
the vitality, the personality of our faith ; but 
we would remember that God pours out con- 
stantly upon us the fullness of his life in 
another way, and that if we lose this mo- 
mentary breath of the soul we shall only 
gasp convulsively in the thin air of super- 
naturalism—supernaturalism separated from 
those solid facts of law around which alone 
it can play safely as an accompanying halo. 

A great deal of prayer is sign-seeking, an 
escape from the natural to the supernatural, 
from the commands of God to his promises, 
an indolent substitution of faith for obe- 
dience. As we hear prayer go ranging about 
among remote and practically impossible 
things, it seems to us draught on a furnace 
already cooled below the point of combus- 
The storehouses of heat are not thus 
unlocked, and coal so used is no better than 


rock. Prayer that is not closely enough 
‘united to the natural forces involved 
| shuts and freezes every channel of power; 
bility to divorce the supernatural too much | 


prayer that stands in’ the midst and works 
in the midst of active natural forces is the 
warm breath of Heaven that calls forth the 
dormant life of spring. Prayer may move 
freely in the physical and spiritual world if 
it works in close union with the will of God 
as expressed in the frame-work of Nature he 
has made. It is a comprehension of God’s 
work and the method of it and union with 
it that make prayer free, bold, effective—the 
soul still cleaving close to the facts of life. 
Yet more do Christians pass from the nate 
ural over to the supernatural io their esti- 
mates of a future life and of their rela- 
tions to it. With many the natural seems 
here almost entirely to break down, and the 








conditions and form of a future existence to 
be given, off-hand, by God; the thread of 
Nature being snapped, the continuity of law 
lost. We believe that a deeper sense of the 
natural would be much truer to the facts 
that the time draws near when God shall 
discover himself much more intimately and 
tenderly to us than he now does, in the 
hourly shaping and ongoing of what we 
term Nature, of the universe, which gives 
the conditions of our being, and brings close 
home to us the thoughts, the love, the ways 
of God. This standing practically without 
God in the midst of his works and seeking 
for him, not believing that we have found 
him till some little special, fragmentary 
favor has been bestowed upon us, cannot be 
the type of spiritual manhood. The open 
eye has no occasion to search for God, the 
facts of his being so pour in upon it. Nor 
with reason dues it seem to us that we wait 
for death to do the work of life, and expect 
the grave to have init a sanctification we 
have missed in Heaven and earth. Our 
nature, such as it is, is the abiding fact of 
this life; and God’s grace works on it as the 
material which is not to be shifted or es- 
caped, or even complemented by a new loan 
from Heaven, but which is to be wrought up 
into Christian character. Many seem to 
think that all this is to be changed by death; 
that the knot which could not in life be 
untied is then to be cut ; that the solution of 
the problem is to be shirked, and that what 
N&ture, aided by grace, has not done the 
supernatural will abundantly do; that the 
Kingdom of Heaven is, at last, to be vaulted 
into with a sudden leap. We are afraid of a 
supernaturalism so handled, so trusted in, 
made in this fashion the scapegoat of our 
indolence and sin. We believe in an omni- 
present supernaturalism; but one that is 
breathed, as the breath of life, into Nature, 
ma that breath that made of Adam a living 
rte) 





ONE LITTLE BIRD. 


BY MRS. 8, M. B, PIATT. 





Mr feathered fairy of the sea, 

Float on in backward moon and mist ; 
Never by breath of budding trees 

Was anything more lovely kissed. 


Your wet wing holds, O birdling mine, 
The treasure of the depth, I know ; 
Ages of pearl and coral shine 
In those dim water-chests below. 


And yet you are so sweetly dressed— 

One tiny brown cloak trimmed with white 
Is folded on your brave small breast ; 

And thus you dare the billowy night. 


I call to you with passionate lip, 

Out of that twilight where you flew: 
Oh! follow not another ship. 

I call to you, I call to you. 


Stay in that dusk, that crescent’s gleam ; 
Stay in that old fair flush of sky ; 

Stay in the circle of my dream ; 
Or fly to me, if you must fly. 


Nay, float, and let that Ariel-tune— 
‘Full fathom five”—pursue your track, 
Just as I heard it once, last June, 
And gave it, full of echoes, back. 


Oh! desert heart and desert brain, 

How much your weary sands were stirred 
Were one dim drop of ocean rain 

Brought to you by one little bird ! 


LOUIS NAPOLEON. 


BY NEWMAN HALL, 








It is true of all men—of the blessed who 
die in the Lord, of the reprobate who die 
in sin, of the righteous who hath “‘ hope in 
his death,” of the wicked who is ‘driven 
away in his wickedness,” that ‘‘ their works 
do follow them.” Nothing done is done with. 
The letter written remains. The inscription 
endures with the stone on which it was 
carved. It may be on a rough rock, in some 
remote wilderness, where foot of traveler 
rarely treads and where eye of beholder 
may never read the writing. But, seen or 
unseen, it is there. It may be on some well- 
shaped stone of honor over the portal of 
some palace, or in the pediment of some 
temple; and mighty princes may often read 
it, and the shout of countless crowds may 
proclaim it, or that palace may be over- 
thrown, or that temple laid waste, and that 
stone, once in the high place of honor, may 
be detited with filth, overgrown with weeds, 
or covered up with sand ; yet in dishonor, as 
as in glory, that inscription is there un- 
changed. Centuries may pass during which 


SSS 
it may be buried out of sight. Yet it sti) 
keeps its characters; and in after ages the 
explorer may exhume it, and, though the 
language may have been lost, the antiqua- 
rian may decipher it, and the inscription 
be read off the same as when the workman 
laid down his graving tool. Through all 
changes and at whatever distance of time 
his works follow him. And yet a carving 
on stone may perish, it may be deliberately 
cut away, other writing may be substituted, 
the stone itself may crumble. Itis otherwise 
with moral actions. Their nature cannot be 
changed. The characters in which they are 
graven cannot be effaced. The book in 
which they are written, more lasting than 
any rock, cannot perish. Men die; not their 
deeds. Men change; but the actions already 
performed retain their features. The opin- 
ion of the world may vary. What was 
basely fluttered when the doer stood erect 
may be basely blamed when he falls; or, 
what was bravely censured when he wag 
prosperous may be generously excused when 
adversity overtakes him; or, the condemna- 
tion loudly uttered while he lived, and could 
defend himself, may be charitably hushed 
when his lips are closed in death. But the 
works themselves retain their indelible char. 
acter; and, whether the workers were rich or 
poor, whether in lofty station or in low, their 
works do follow them. Barriers may 
have been skillfully constructed across 
the route to cut off the past ; but it is all in 
vain—those works that follow press along 
in unbroken column, and cross every ditch 
and climb every rampart and follow. And 
crowds of partisans may stand in the way, 
and seek to keep back the witnesses or alter 
their testimony. In vain! They refuse to 
be hindered. Deterred by no frowns, lured 
by no smiles, bought by no bribes, they 
steadily follow. Eloquence may defend, 
poetry enwreath, the multitude applaud; 
but those works follow not more rapid- 
ly, or with brightened aspect. Or histo- 
ry may condemn, eloquence censure, poe- 
try stigmatize, the multitude execrate; but 
those works follow, not with diminished 
speed or countenance more clouded than 
before. Whether men erect monuments to 
the workers, or cast down their statues and 
erase their names, still those works do fel- 
low to a tribunal where every mask is torn 
off, every motive weighed, the secrets cf 
all hearts revealed, and righteous judgment 
given. 

There has just departed from amongst us 
the most remarkable man of the present 
age. Whether for good or for evil, Louis 
Napoleon did for many years occupy the 
most prominent position among the nations 
of the world. From the seclusion of a 
prison, from the obscurity of an exile, he 
leaped into the presidential chair, and then, 
at one blow striking down all opponents, by 
the power of a magic name winning the 
overwhelming suffrages of the people of 4 
great nation, he occupied for many years 80 
emperor’s throne. His palace was the 
abode of luxury and splendor, surpassing 
Oriental pageantry and ancient fable. 
Fashion from his saloons dictated laws to 
the civilized world. Ambassadors from all 
nations waited in suspense for those oracular 
words on which peace or war seemed to 
hang. It was he who boasted that with- 
out France—tbat is, without himself— 
not a cannon could be fired in Europe. He 
was regarded as the saviour of France from 
a reign of terror, which no one else could 
have curbed; and to have restored liberty t0 
Italy, which could not without him have 
cast off the oppressor’s yoke. The mere sup- 
position at one time that he secretly 
cherished hostile intentions toward Great 
Britain alarmed our statesmen, threw the 
people into a panic, and entailed millions ot 
expenditure and an increased taxation, 
which is likely to continue for many yours 
while to his friendly feelings and his en- 
lightened commercial views is attributed 
that freedom of commerce and intercourse 
with France which has tended 80 much to 
the wealth of both nations and the increased 
neighborliness of those who used to be a 
garded as natural enemies. When he fi " 
seized imperial power he was to the wor ’ 
around an object of suspicion and dread; 
when be had consolidated his throne, of 

ise: eT he declared wal 
homage and praise; when 
with Prussia, of wonder and suspense; wr 
defeated, of indignation and invective; 
captivity and exile, of considerate a, 
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pathy; in death, of respectful regret; but | 


all through his career, and not less so at its 
close, his works do follow him. 


In many of our judgments we are properly 
jpfluenced by the success or failure of the 
actions judged. Victory crowns with laurels 
the commander whom defeat would have 
disgraced, his orders and conduct being the 
same. The wisdom or folly of a law may 
often be rightly’ measured by its results. 
Also our feelings toward a person may vary 
with his circumstances. Our indignation 


. against the successful perpetration of a crime 


is modified by compassion when we see him 


* trembling in the hands of the executioner. 


We may speak plainly the censure we feel 
of aman living, over whose open grave we 
whisper words of hope. But we must never 
forget that in morals results do not affect 
the character of actions, and our varying 
feelings do not alter the real character of the 
agent. In the present case it is not for the 
pulpit to undertake the office of historian ; 
nor, while faithfully upholding the eternal 
principles of righteousness, to presume to 
judge of individuals. There are great differ- 
ences of opinion as regards the deceased. 
The crowds at his funeral of all ranks who 
paid their tribute of personal esteem, his rela- 
tives, his personal attendants, the companions 
of former years, those who knew him well 
amid many changes, the poor as well as the 
rich, testified that Ceesar dead, as well as 
Cesar living, had a home in many hearts. 
Others, also, familiar with his action’ and 
further from the scenes of his death are un- 
able, even at the present time, to repress the 
utterance of contrary sentiments. Whether 
his long-cherished dream of re-establishing a 
Napoleonic empire was evidence of heroic 
resolve and generous patriotism, or whether 
it was a mere selfish ambition, seeking to 
gratify itself at whatever cost to others; 
whether he faithfully kept his oath “to main- 
tain the Republic, which had elected him its 
guardian, or whether the exigencies of 
France justified the violation of it; whether 
he instigated and approved those butcheries 
of the coup d'état, by which he profited, or 
whether they resulted from circumstances 
he could not control; whether he was justi- 
fied in those wholesale executions which im- 
mediately followed and those transporta 
tions to deadly regions of so many statesmen 
and fellow-citizens, whose only crime was 
opposition to his rule, by the same reasons a8 
the Government of France, now existing, for 
the executions which followed the struggle 
with the Commune, or whether both are 
alike to be condemned; whether the 
tight curb with which he restrained 
all political thought and utterance was 
necessary for order, or whether, by for- 
bidding the people all exercise of freedom, 
he sought to render them still more incapable 
of political thought; whether or not 
he did all he could to verify his oft- 
Tepeated assurance that the Empire is peace ; 
whether his intervention in Italy was dic- 
tated by pure sympathy for the Italians, or 
whether his object was the extension of 
French territory and the increase of French 
influence; whether the tide of Italian free- 
dom and unity swept further than ever he 
intended or desired ; whether, as the ally of 
Great Britain, his conduct was regulated by 
& fidelity which no prospect of increased 
popularity, and so of greater security for his 
dynasty, could ever have shaken; whether 
the suspicions so long and deeply cherished 
toward him by our statesmen and people 
were unjust or reasonable; whether the 
Tesponsibility of the late war, by which 
hundreds of thousands of brave men have 
been killed or mutilated and sorrow carried 
into countless homes, rests on him; 
or whether, against his will, he was 
driven to it by theclamor of the people, who 
How repudiate it; whether, if he did pro- 
Voke it, the necessity he might plead was 
the necessity of maintaining his own dynas- 
ty or the honor and safety of France; 
whether his own personal conduct and the 
character of his court tended to sanction, or 
whether, on the contrary, it discouraged the 
licentiousness which is the true cause of the 
Weakness of any nation—all these are ques- 
tions for history or, if for the present time, 
hot for us, while as yet the funeral wreaths 
ere ‘untaded on the coffin which isso near 
Us. Itisa generous feeling that leads our 
press and public men to dwell for the pres- 
ent only on what may be said in his praise: 
**De mortuie nti niet bonum.” 





We think of his personal affab'lity, his 
grateful memory in prosperity of any personal 
service rendered him when in adversity, he 
strong attachment he won from his friends, 
the order and commercial prosperity of his 
rule, the beautifying of the French capital, the 
tribute which grateful Italy is now placing 
on his bier, the personal bravery which 
shrank not from death amid the slaughter of 
Sedan, the quiet dignity with which he bore 
his amazing reverses. If all that his worst 
enemies say of him is true, his great faults 
have had a great retribution. Deceived, de- 
feated, captured, dethroned, exiled, the vic- 
tim of a painful disease, Louis Napoleon, 
passing away from the midst of us, is for 
the present an object only of sympathy and 
his death an occasion for the expression of 
regret. This little island of ours, favored 
shrine of liberty, which during so many cen- 
turies no invading army has defiled, but 
which has ever welcomed the fugitive escap- 
ing from persecution and oppression—this, 
our honored and beloved England, which in 
turn has given asylum to French monarchs 
and to refugees from both monarchs and 
republics, and where so many of the victims 
of the late Emperor's rule found shelter— 
dors not now tarnish her generous 
hospitalitity by any untimely criticisms 
uttered over the grave. In his splendor he 
had been the guest of our Queen; in his. 
decay he was the guest of. the people, living 
amongst us as a quiet country gentleman. He 
did not abuse our hospitality by any un- 
seemly parade or by any plotting against 
the existing government cf our ally. What- 
ever his conduct at other times and in other 
places, bis behavior in these his latter days 
was without reproach, and who can tell 
what may have passed between himself and 
his Maker during these last months of retire- 
ment, when the symptoms of mortality were 
warning him to prepare for eternity? He 
knew the truth, and was willing that others 
should know it. He readily gave permission 
for the erection of a preaching-hall at the 
Paris Exhibition, and of a large Bible- 
stand, at the six porticoes of which the 
Scriptures in six different languages were 
freely distributed to visitors of different 
nations. When the Romanist priesthood 
expostulated, asking him to withdraw bis 
permission, he said to them: “I 
permit you to do the same. Build 
your own stand, and distribute your 
own version.” A lady of the Society 
of Friends felt she had a special mission to 
appeal to him in reference to his soul. The 
Emperor cheerfully arranged with the sec- 
retary of the Evangelical Alliance to see 
her. He listened thoughtfully to her faith- 
ful address, thanked her cordially, and said: 
‘*'You would perhaps be surprised to know 
how very nearly my own convictions are in 
harmony with all you have uttered.” He 
knew the truth. Who would not hope that 
during these last months, if not before, he 
may have embraced it, found pardon from 
Him who delighteth in mercy, and rejoiced in 
the truth which was the hope of Saul of Tar- 
sus. ‘‘ This is a faithful saying, and worthy 
of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into 
the world to save sinners, of whom I am 
chief.” But such faith in Christ and such sal- 
vation through him, of which all who truly 
repent may be assured, does not alter the 
moral character of their actions. It does alter 
their condition in the next world; but it 
does not change their faults into virtues, 
The absolution of the guilt of sin is nota 
transformation of the nature of sin. A lie 
is a lie, though the lie be pardoned. Maur- 
der is murder, though the murderer may re- 
pent and be saved. If repentance does not 
alter the character of the works that follow 
the doer, surely death does not. 

Death makes us silent ; we uncover in the 
presence of a monarch mightier than all the 
kings of the earth. We are speechless as 
we stand before one who has in turn sub- 
dued the greatest conquerors and laid low 
the loftiest thrones. We are all reminded of 
our own mortality ; we are all convinced of 
our own faults, and the account each one of 
us must shortly render. But let no one 
mistake this silence. It is a generous nation 
paying respect to the grave of an illustrious 
exile; it is humanily doimg homage to 
‘one greater than Napoleon had ever 
been. It is conscience reproving each 
for his own evil works; but it does not 
signify any change of opinion in reference 
to the works of the deceased. Those works 





were the same, morally and in the judgment 
of God, when the pleasant fruits were being 
gathered and the painful penalties were 
being exacted; when he uttered his imperial 
edicts and when he signed the terms of sur- 
render; when he rode proudly at the head of 
mighty armies and when he was led cap- 
tive to a German prison; when the multitude 
rent the air with plaudits and when they 
cast down his busts and yelled execration on 
his name; when he shone in splendor at the 
Tuileries and when he died in exile at 


Chiselhurst. And, though perhaps there is - 


a tendency to an excess of generosity in some 
of the public references made to him at the 
present moment, the pulpit, at least, is bound, 
at whatever risk of displeasing a popular sent- 
iment in itself honorable, to stand forth, amid 
all varying tides of public opinion and events, 
as a faithful witness to the unvarying laws 
of righteousness, truth, and, without daring 
to judge individuals, ever to uphold, equally 
in the case of prince and peasant, of those 
whose deeds are done in the closet or on the 
house-top, affecting whole nations or only a 
single household, those eternal principles 
which success or failure, applause or censure, 
life or death cannot change. And so it is 
well to be reminded on the present occasion 
that, when men die, whatever their rank or 
condition or repute, ‘* Their works do follow 
them.” 


COMPAGNONS DE VOYAGE. 


BY FANCHON. 








DEPARTING on a journey, would you know 
What travelers go with me, where I go? 


Two friends, most loving, sympathetic, wise; 
Dearest, my twin companions are thine eyes. 


Upward! Away! The Orient gives us wings. 

Look, dearest eyes, where Love’s grand river 
springs, 

Close by its fount our first day’s rest shall be, 

Thence azure steeps shall mount eternity ! 


What wondrous scenes their avenues unroll 
Your speaking glance shall tell my silent soul. 


A lifelong journey ; for beyond the stars 
The red dawn trembles through Time’s prison- 
bars, 


And lights long vistas. We shall pass the gate 
And see the city in imperial state, 


Shining with golden streets. Think you a 
shade 
Of our dead Venice shall that joy upbraid ? 


Never. God’s “gates of pearl” are gates of 
sleep ; 
That dreamlike image, mirrored in the deep, 


Will seem, afar, a painted cloud unfurled 
Above the faded desert of the world. 


Tell me, deep eyes, that have looked long on 
night, 
Fear ye to meet the White Throne’s burning 
light ? 
Sa JE 
THE ANTI-CATHOLIC WAR IN 
PRUSSIA. 


My last letter expressed the fear of the 
Liberal party in Prussia that the ministry 
under a Conservative president would aban- 
don the course of reforms in church and 
state which Prince Bismarck had begun, and 
would lead the country back to the tra- 
ditional Prussian bureaucracy, to the pre- 
judice of the more liberal basis of the new 
Germanic Empire. As yet there are no in- 
dications of such party changes in policy as 
would follow a change of ministry 'n En- 
gland. President Von Roon has declared 
himself to be above party and in favor of 
the abolition of old party lines. He likens a 
cabinet in which there are no differences to 
the perpetual playing of one musician upon 
the same instrument, as compared to the 
combination of various players and instru- 
ments in an orchestra. He avows his ad- 
herence to the Country Reform Bill, and 
promises to respect the will of the people 
and the requirements of the constitution. In 
all the revelations of the change of ministry 
there is nothing tangible for the Liberal 
party to take hold of, as proving a reaction 
against Bismarck. It does, indeed, look a 
little as if Bismarck had quickened the hos- 
tility of his opponents at court by accusing 
the favorite chamberlain of the Empress of 
promoting by money the Catholic sgitation 
against the government, and had aroused the 
Jealousy of Von Roon by proposing that the 
Prussian war department, which he has 
built up with such pains, should be trans- 





ferred to the Empire (thus placing it practi 
cally under control of the chancellor), and, 
beuce, personal feeling may have had a good 
deai to do with Bismarck’s retirement from 
the presidency ; yet the fact itself can hardly 
be regarded as the overthrow of the Liberal 
party or a serious reaction from its pro- 
granime of internal reform. 

Besidcs, this morning we are again mysti- 
fied by the retirement, upon a pension, of 
the minister of agriculture, Von Selchow, 
the most conservative member of the Cab- 
inet and the most positive drag upon Bis- 
marck’s reforms, Whatever may have been 
the cause of what here passes under the 
name of ‘‘ the ministerial crisis,” and what- 
ever the motives of these ministerial changes, 
it is not clear that either of the great polit- 
ical parties should claim a triumph or con- 
fess a defeat. 

But the country is even more agitated by 
the new measure of the ministry for the edu- 
cation of the clergy, the neutralising of 

urch discipline, and the enfranchizing of 

e laity—a singular compound of the old 
and the new, of absolutism and liberalism, 
such as only Prussia in this transition period 
could admit of. 

The cultus minister, Dr. Falk, who is a 
pet of the Liberal party, h-s laid before 
Parliament, amid the plaudits of Liberal 
deputies and the Liberal press, a bill for the 
regulation of churches in the appointment 
of clergymen and in the infliction of cen- 
sures and penalties, which is in reality 
aimed at the Roman Catholic Church; and 
yet would put into the hands of state in- 
spectors and state courts powers of interfer- 
ence, of prohibition, of penalty in ecclesias- 
tical affairs analagous to those which Papal 
governments have always exercised in mat- 
ters of faith. 

Suppose the citizens of New York should 
wake up some morning and read that a bill 
had been introduced at Albany for the sup- 
pression of the Roman Catholic college at 
Fordham; for the supervision of all semi- 
naries for the training of priests according to 
the doctrine and regimen of the Catholic 
Church ; and providing that no one should 
be ordained a priest in the Roman Catholic 
Church who was not an American by birth, 
who had not passed his novitiate first at 
Thirteenth-street school and afterward in 
Columbia College or the New York Univers- 
ity, and heard, at least, two scientific courses 
in physics, history, and philosophy; and 
who had not also been approved and certi- 
fied as to his literary qualifications by re- 
gents of the University at Albany, the 
county commissioners, or one of the judges 
of the Superior Court—would not every re- 
ligious newspaper and every pulpit of every 
name denounce this usurpation of the state 
over ecclesiastical affairs, and would not the 
Protestant clergy be foremost in rousing 
mass-meetings to resist such an encroachment 
upon religious liberty, such an outrage upon 
the rights of conscience? Where would be 
found the man so bigoted as to defend the 
measure because it might cripple the Romish 
hierarchy, or so cowardly as to urge itas a 
defense against the emissaries or the 
machinations of the Papal power? Now, as 
nearly as the analogy of countries so 
different will admit, such conditions 
and requirements as these the Gov- 
ernment of Prussia would impose upon 
candidates for the priesthood in the 
Roman Catholic Church; for, though the 
bill is general in its phraseology, and makes 
like terms for the ministers of all churches, 
it is specific in its intention and is meant to 
bring the Roman Catholic ciergy under state 
control. The Volkszeitung has the sagacity 
and the courage to characterize these meas- 
ures asI am confident will the American 
press, without exception. Says the People’s 
Gazette: “ These proposed measures are a 
return to the most naked religious absolutism. 
They will give rise to a conflict which 
though now only artificially excited, will 
soon take on a serious and unfortunately 
an authorized character. They annihilate 
every hope of true religious freedom. They 
are the offspring of a bureaucratic fantasy, 
which demolishes the last trace of that 
fundamental right guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution, out of which alone the realization of 
the rights of-the people could and should 
be developed.” This is strong language ; 
but hardly too strong as applied to those 
sections of the law which provide: 


1. That every candidate for the pastoial 











or the priestly office must present credentials 
of having passed his examination at a 
German gymnasium (or state high school); 
of having afterward attended a three years’ 
course in theology at a German state 
university ; and of having sustained, in addi- 
tion, the usual scientific examination of a 
state employee. 

2. That no one can be installed in the 
clerical office without the approval of the 
state, through the oberpresident of the dis- 
trict within which the church lies, or some 
other civil officer authorized to inquire into 
the civil and literary qualifications of the 
candidate ; that no provisional appoint- 
ment (as of a bishop’s vicar, for instance) 
can be made for a longer period than one 
year: and that the ecclesiastical authorities 
must filla vacancy with an incumbent ac- 
ceptable to the civil government, within a 
year, under a penalty of 1,000 thalers. 

8. That, as a rule, the clergy in all 
churches must be Germans, trained, as above 
provided, in German state schools and 
universities, though under certain specific 
conditions foreigners may obtain permission 
of the government to serve in this capacity. 

4. That the separate church schools 
hitherto allowed for training boys for the 
priesthood shall be abolished, and all youth 
intended for the clerical office shall be re 
quired to enter a public gymnasium. 

These are not the regulations of a church 
for the training of its own ministry, but 
are regulations to be imposed upon all 
churches by the civil government ; and in 
this view they are diametrically opposed to 
the American doctrine of liberty, alike in 
state and in church. 

And yet these stringent ordinances for the 
supervision of the clergy by the state are put 
forward in Prussia by a Liberal minister, 
as a part of that system of reform and 
progress which the national partyhas begun 
for the avowed purpose of liberalizing the 
state. When the Constitution of Prussia 
was adopted, in 1850, the several existing 
churches, and in particular the Evangelical 
and Roman Catholic, were guaranteed the 
independent administration of their affairs, 
and the enjoyment of all endowments, etc., 
as these existed at that time. But this was 
only a half-way measure. It did not go to 
the extent of separating church and state; 
but, while it set the church in a good degree 
free from the state, it did not free the state 
from the church. The Roman Catholic 
hierarchy has subjugated the inferior clergy 
to the dictation of Rome; and has organized 
itself asa political power against the state, 
avowedly working, in the interest of Rome 
and of France, for the dissolution of the Ger- 
man Empire and the subversion of the new 
Protestant arbiter of Central Europe. The 
Government now takes the ground that, inas- 
much as the priests derive their support 
from the state, they are so far servants of 
the state that the state can justly require of 
the clerzy the same qualifications which it 
requires of other learned professions. The 
purpose of the new bill is to elevate the 
lower clergy of the Romish Church, by a 
broad intellectual training, and to bring 
them more into sympathy with Germany 
than with Rome; and, so long as the state 
retains any supervision of church affairs, 
these educational measures may be said to 
be in the interest of national progress. ‘Still, 
we cannot but regret that fundamental prin- 
ciples are discarded for a present emergency, 
and that the state lacks the wisdom or the 
courage to free itself of church questions al- 
together. 

Other features of the new bill are in the 
interest of liberty and progress. | It provides 
that any one may leave the church in which 
he was born or trained, without ecclesiastical 
interference, upon a simple declaration be- 
fore a judge of the district. It places the 
penitential establishments of the Romish 
Church under magisterial visitation; and it 
erects civil tribunals which may revise cases 
of ecclesiastical discipline affecting civil 
rights, and to Which a deposed priest can 
appeal against his bishop. In 4’ word, the 
bill, as a whole, looks to the emancipation 
of the laity and the inferior clergy of the 
Catholic Church from the control of Rome, 
and to the cultivation in the latter of a spirit 
of independence and patriotism.’ In this 
view it may help the ‘Old ‘Catholic” move: 
ment. It seems likely to pass’ the Deputies 

a t majority. abi 
by @ great majority 








Byatt, Pavesss. Jan. 16th, 1878. 
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A HOPELESS DREAM, 
BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 
Ir flowers have been that never saw the sun ; 
Or birds, fieet-plumed, that never voyaged afr; 
Or well-wrought lutes unplayed by any one ; 
Or faultless women that no man called fair— 


If these things ever have been, my heart brings 
A hopeless dream to match it with these things. 


Aye, in that dark tomb let my dream be laid 
Where lieth all that was of useless lot, 
All whereof woefully it might be said : 
‘* Better, in sooth, such were created not”’— 
Beside the ungladdened blooms, the baffled 


The scorned loves, and the lutes with unswept 
strings. 


Even as a corpse my dream, with shrouded face, 
Is borne where no light falls, no breezes stir ; 
Is borne in reverent sorrow to the place 
Of cold, serene, eternal sepulture. 
Lift not the obscuring cerements, lest thou weep, 
Moved by the pathos of its marble sleep. 


For since.on thy pure life no blame should rest, 
In that thou wert but worshiped from afar 
With longing such as when the sea’s prone 
breast 
Throbs to some incommunicable star, 
Surely, that thou shouldst mourn for my dream’s 
death, 
Nothing in anywise advantageth. 





A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


Monpay, *‘ Bill Day,” always crowds the 
lobbies. The corridors of the Capitol are 
full of every sort of looking men under the 
sun. But the long-nosed, eager-eyed, sharp- 
jawed man, with the rotund, smooth, 
unctuous, deeply-whiskered individual, pre- 
vail. The. lean, yellow man and the fat, 
greasy man are invariably talking and ges- 
ticulating together. They stand in corners 
and they stand in the passageway to both 
houses of Congress; and, with the steady 
stream of mortals of every color and every 
fengue, make ingress and egress both 
difficult and dangerous to an anxious seeker 
after the truth, who is equally desirous to 
avoid the puncturing of akimbo umbrellas 
and the lurking contagion of locomotive 
small-pox. Outside, the “beautiful snow” 
(absolutely beautiful in its passing from 


the skies, ere it touches contaminating 


earth) is softly, steadfastly falling. Every 
tree in. the Capitol grounds is sheathed 
and fringed in ermine. All is as 
heayenly white without as it is declared to be 
morally black within. The House is lively 

It always is on Bill Day. Every man is on 
the alert watching his chance to thrust in 
some bill dear to his own affections or those 
of his constituents. Bill Monday would 
make the House forget the Credit Mobilier, 
if anything could. But alack! ten thou- 
sand bills could not bury it at present, and, 
through all its jumping up and down, its 
long roll-calls, its fillibustering, and its run- 
ning through tellers’ fingers,ét keeps a sharp 
eye on its new Mephistopheles, as it delights 
to call good-natured Oakes Ames, whom all 
his brethren regarded, up to a very recent 
date, as solely the best natured of all “‘ clever 
old fellows.” And the truth compels me to 
declare that he does not look otherwise at 
this moment, as he bows over his desk, labo- 
riously trying to reduce the cart-load of let- 
ters piled up before him. Poor man!. I pre- 
sume halfof those letters are from people who 
want his autograph, and the other half from 
peop’e who want money or to bestow upon 
him the accumulated wisdom of their ad- 
vice. Atany rate, heseems to be absorbedly 
and obliviously at work; and yet to thenewly 
sharpened vision of his brethren his entire 
vision has taken on a meaning never worn 
by it. before. ‘‘Take care! Oakes Ames is 
looking at you! He is refreshing his mem: 
ory!” exclaimed merry Sunbeam Cox, to 4 
confrere, this morning. The change in the 
mind and memory and temper of Oakes 
Ames is, very easily. accounted for. He be: 
gan by trying to shield everybody. He very 
soon found out that nobody intended to 
shield him. More, that some of the men 
whom he was defending were not only 
ready, but determined to make a scapegoat 
of him, in order to save themselves. Then 
he suddenly ‘‘ got mad,” and began to.use 
his vast resources to defend himself. He is 
at present like ap enraged elephant jumping 


about ina chicken-yard and telling each 


chicken to look out for its own toes. And 
it is 23 impossible to tell just where he will 


come down next as if he were the stick of a | 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








rocket. Still it is the opinion of all who 
know him well that Oakes Ames will do his 
best to shield all who have shown any regard 
for him. Probably there are names written 
in that marvelous memorandum book in 
Easton ‘‘ that no fellow can find out.” 

Oakes Ames, sitting in the Investigating 
Committee, is a study. He does not shrink 
with air of one ashamed. Nor does he 
wear in the least the bravado of guilt. He 
fills the broad arm-chair to its utmost 
capacity, and leans back in it with an air of 
comfort. He looks like the serene chairman 
of a committee and is the most unconscious 
man atthe table. His head is not markedly 
intellectual, his jaw is heavy, and he has 
an immense frame. His nose is very long 
and somewhat hooked, and when he smiles 
it has a trick of running down to meet 
his chin. His mouth is long, and when 
he smiles it runs out nearly to his ears. 
His face is decidedly shrewd, kindly, 
and goatish. He does not look an atom like 
a Fagin, a Mephistopheles, or a tempter of 
any sort; but like a not oversensitive, a 
kindly-hearted, sharp Yankee, by very in- 
stinct looking out for the main chance in 
trade, as he has been ever since he was born. 

But, even through the veiling light of 
charity, what a moral spectacle does our 
legislative world present. Men who have 
hitherto lived with unblemished names, 
men marked for scholarship, men trusted in 
church, men listened to as moral teachers, as 
well as public legislators, suddenly find 
themselves before their country arraigned as 
culprits. They are confronted by more than 
suspicion or accusation—by vouchers of their 
own subterfuges and prevarications, if not 
of positive falsehood. The primal Credit 
Mobilier is lost sight of in the anxious 
inquiry, Have these trusted men de- 
liberately deceived and falsified? That 
half. truths and. positive falsehoods 
have been told by men of whom such 
acts seemed impossible there is not the 
slightest doubt. That they were not told 
deliberately we are glad to believe. They 
were told through lack of moral pluck. They 
are the subterfuges of weakness. They are 
the lies of moral cowardice. They were told 
first in the heat of an overwhelming political 
conflict, because at the moment party was 
more powerful than principle. The impulse 
to evade, to deny was not altogether a per- 
sonal or selfish one. Accusations were 
trumped up by the enemies of the Adminis- 
tration to influence the election, to damage 
the Republican party, and to degrade men 
who were its. acknowledged and trusted 
leaders. There were immense odds at stake. 
There were impersonal issues trembling in 
the balance, which reached out to free gov- 
ernment and the country’s future. It was 
hard to acknowledge an error, much less to 
confess a sin or an error, at such a moment. 
THEN had any man been strong and brave 
enough to have done it,he would have 
clinched forever his patent to moral great- 
ness. But no, they darted and dodged and 
denied. in the excitement of the moment 
and the fervor of public speech they made 
statements which actual facts disproved, and 
which necessity and malice combined have 
now made notoriously public. Any man 
who last summer, when accused, had said: 
“ Yes, I did. I bought so many shares in 
Credit Mobilier.. 1 thought itlegitimate. If 
I was wrong, I am sorry. . If I have done 
any harm, I will do my best to make amends, 
If I have committed an error, I will begin 
again and do better.. I will be true to my 
party and to my country. But first I will 
be true. to my best self,” would stand about 
as much respected to-day as if he had never 
bought a sbare. Mankind instinctively for: 
give a sin honestly confessed and thorough- 
ly forsaken with tenfold the readiness that 
they do the fine, filtering vices that ooze 
and drip through every layer of character. 
The sin can be forgiven and forgotten how 
much easier than the sly subterfuge, the 
sneaking lie, which seeks to hide it, not to 
destroy it. Thus in all the outcry about 
bribery and corruption not one in twenty 
believe that the men most loudly accused 
received Credit Mobilier or any other stock 
as § deliberate bribe. Yet their best 
friends stand dumb before the moral 
cowardice which thinks to cover a mistake 
with a falsehood, and the utter lack of 4 


manhood strong enough and brave enough | 


and true enough to say “Ididit!” 
The men who haye said this have gone on 








rejoicing about their business, and nobody 
thinks any worse of them than if they had 
never seen a Credit Mobilier share. These 
investigations, in their result, force thinking 
people to several conclusions. One is the 
startling identity which has been proved 
exists between national legislation and per. 
sonal speculations. The immense railroad 

mining, and banking corporations opening 
through our vast territory offer temptations 
to individual cupidity which are almost over. 
whelming. To come to Congress now meang 
to make a fortune, if you choose ; while the 
rapid advance of extravagance and luxury 

with their incessant demands, makes the 
choice in thousands of cases inevitable, 
And this not because human nature 
is any worse than it used to : 
It is its opportunity, not its essence 

which has changed. Where our early law. 
givers had a chance to make a dollar their 
successors find it possible to make a thou- 
sand, with the necessities of spending it in. 
creased in equal ratio. Let investigation 
committees flourish! Let them be open, 
honest, and invincibly just. Only the ge. 
verest standard of personal rectitude in its 
revresentatives, only the strictest legislative 
tribunal whereby to test that rectitude by 
own absolute law can hold the government 
of the people for the people above the 
clutch of corporations, the peculations of 
private greed, and create a true reciprocity 
between it and the vast material enterprises 
which may crown its glory or prove its 
shame. M.C.A 

Waszmaron, D. C., Feb. 8th, 1873, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE 


Tus week the Congregational House in 
Boston is to be dedicated. It is not a new 
building; but, by the reconstruction of two 
old ones, upon the corner of Beacon and 
Somerset streets, one about as good as new 
has been produced, very well adapted to its 
purposes. And here, henceforth, will be 
gathered a denominational happy family. 
The wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the 
leopard shall lie down with the kid; and the 
calf and the young lion and the fatling to- 
gether ¢ and a-little child shall lead them, I 
do not know that the Congregational. socie- 
ties have ever Jacked in mutual courtesies 
and friendly co-operation ; but now, housed 
under the same roof, they will be expected 
to strive together with new zeal for the faith 
of the Gospel. 

The Congregational House is an L-shaped 
building of granite, entirely plain, but sub- 
stantial in its exterior, with a basement of 
stores along the Beacon-street front; which 
street takes such a turn just at its junction 
with Somerset as to bring the angle of the 
building directly athwart the former. thor- 
oughfare, as it appears to one approaching 
from the Common. The House is thus pe 
culiarly conspicuous, and its site—being upon 
the eastern slope of Beacon Hill, upon one of 
the chief avenues of the city, close to Tre- 
mont street, within a stone’s throw of the 
Atheneum and but a few steps from the 
City Hall and the State House, to say noth 
ing of ‘‘ Parker’s””—is remarkably fine. The 
Congregational Association paid nearly 
$300,000 for the property, and the cost of re- 
construction bas been about $130,000 more; 
but its situation is such that even its present 
great value must constantly and rapidly 
increase. 

Of the two entrances the main one is upon 
Beacon street; and, upon reaching the first 
floor above the stores, one finds himself in a 
spacious hall, affording access to several large 
rooms, and out of which a broad and easy 
stairway leads to. the upper portions of the 
building. On this floor will be located the 
Congregational Association and the ofiice of 





|, the treasurer of the A. B.C. F. M., with other 


rooms, yet to be taken. Upon the next floor 
are the rooms of. the secretaries and Pru- 
dential] Committee of the American Board; 
and also of the City Missionary Society, the 
Congregational Union, the American Mis- 
sionary Association, and the Massachusetts 
Home Missionary Society. Higher up still 
are two capacious apartments, easily thrown 
into one by means of folding doors. The 
hall thus provided will be known as Pilgrim 
Hall; and, with its seats for 500 persons, 1 
certain to come into wide request for many 
uses, The Oongregationalist newspaper 8 
also to have iis editorial and publication 
offices in the building; and Thomas Todd, 8 
good Congregational printer, will occupy 82 
upper story of all with a first-class job 
office; while the Congregational Publishing 
Society has. taken the most eligible of the 
stores beneath for its depository. 

The space. in the. rear, enclosed betwee0 
the two wings of the building, is to be occu 
pied by the Congregational Library, the 
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proof walls for which are already up and 
ie near'y on. It is circular in form 
god will have eapacity for 100,000 volumes. 

[find in the Boston Journal the statement 
of the rather interesting fact that the Gon- 
tional House stands upon the site of 

first stone house built in Boston: Rev. 
James Allen, a pastor of the First church, 

5 the builder, and the time was about 
‘ot If this be so, there is something espe- 
tially appropriate in the relation. 

‘The House is heated by steam throughout, 
and is provided with almost every conven- 
jence, except 0 elevator; while, for the most 
part, the old style decorations of the interior 
i been preserved with good effect. Alto- 
gether, it is a fitting symbol of the faith and 

ity which it is to serve—an ancient sub- 
stance adapted to modern wants—solid in its 
materials and effective in the management of 
them; not showy, but certain to wear well; 
comprehensive in its plan and fitted for its 
work, There are some who say that the 
Congregational House is likely to play as 
eflective a part in invigorating the denom- 
inational activities as the National Council. 


CHANNING. 
Bosrom, Mass., Feb. 10th, 1873. 


Our Pastoral Shetehes. 


DR. BROWN’S PECULIARITY. 


BY REV. WILLIAM M. BAKER. 











[saw it when the Doctor spent that Sab- 
path with us, years ago. I confess J was as- 
ionished. Noman could have made him- 
yif more heartily at home with us. The 
children were clambering upon his knees 
and confidential with him in regard to the 
approaching Santa Claus in two days after 
he came, and even if he was a doctor of 
divinity. Our hired girl speaks of him to 
thishour. Our baby even insisted upon con- 
tributing its penny trumpet to the Doctor’s 
lunch package, when he kissed all of the 
young folks good-bye, in leaving. Nor did 
we enjoy his genial presence, in a religious 
sense, at our family worship only. I never 
knew 8 visiting brother to enter more thor- 
oughly and from the first line of the 
singing into the very heart of our prayer- 
meeting and our people than he did dur- 
ing the two Wednesday evenings he gave 
us such an impulse in our lecture-room. 
Many a time since have my young people 
hinted that they wished I would conduct 
their Friday night Bible-class as Dr. Brown 
tid! 

The fact ‘is, when Sabbath came, what 
With the Doctor’s distinguished reputation 
ind the liking people had already conceived 
for him from personal acquaintance, our 
church was crowded; an eager expectation 
companied by an impatience of the 
agenist in every face. I myself left the 
Dubpit after the preliminary services, f ully to 
tajoy the Doctor’s sermon in. a pew below ; 
for ve ministers are, of all Christian men 
inthe world, the most destitute, in a sense, 
both of Sabbaths and of sermons. Alas! if 
Thad entertained one bitter particle of envy 
at the Doctor’s standing in general, or of 
jealousy in reference to his success, just there 
ad then it would have wholly vanished! 
The inant the minister arose the man had 
peared { We have all seen a compara- 
‘ively insignificant fellow-citizen go into a 
Westy, and in'a few moments stand before a 
ngregation therefrom a very different per- 
on indeed, by reason of “gown and 
ee a thousand-fold worse, the 
dark Fs in Dr. Brown. He entered the 
pb t, that brilliant September Sabbath 

8, 8 excellent a Christian. in head, 
ios — manifestation of these in outer 

, You could wish—voung, healthy, tin- 
Tene ger magnetism to the-tips of 
i be fingers. It may have been be- 

'€ Considered himself as entering the 
stepping upon the well-worn carpet 

out pulpit; Certainly he had clothed him 
complete sfeel! So far as tater and 
Page concerned, he had sheathed 
ne mail from head to foot, as if his 
Wi peaking tn closed for combat, secing 
tent gant rough crevices of armor. I 
ie y it was as if he was on horse- 
..) assuredly it was not with his 





in doctrine, diction, argument, | 
earest.and practical applica- 


tion and appeal. It was the pure water of 
life, only it was frozen. He had the fixed 
attention of our intelligent people from the 
beginning. It was the attention of specta- 
tors, however, high up, as upon the seats at 
a tournament, and having nothing to hope 
or to fear or to care, personally, in the mat- 
ter. So much force and so much steel, and 
never a man hit? Nevera soul of all there 
that supposed himself even aimed at! At 
our night service it was the same—no mo- 
ment during which there was, other than 
purely intellectual, the slightest glow of 
communion, of influence given and taken, 
between preacher and people. 

The Doctor was so uncomfortable after 
each sermon that Sabbath, galled and chilled 
and stiff, as from his armor, even after he 
had taken it off, to mingle with mortals 
again, that { dared say nothing about the 
matter. His sermon had so ice-olated him 
(I have a copy of Webster) from the very 
children that it was Monday night again 
before they had sufficiently forgotten the 
minister to get in arm’s-length again of the 
man! 

It was so peculiar a peculiarity that I 


tr wrote the Doctor about it, for we were in 


college together. Itis this letter of his in 
reply which has brought it all up. Very 
little of it I dare quote. 

“Do you not suppose,” he writes, “I 
know it, far better than you do? Do younot 
suppose the man who freezes other people 
is himself more painfully frosted? I am 
never so except in the pulpit. If it is any 
special occasion of pulpit opportunity, I am 
always specially and superhumanly so! 
Do you remember that interview Richard 
of the Lion Heart had with Saladin, 
during a truce? To show his knight- 
hood, Richard cut an iron battle-ax in 
two with one blow of his two-edged sword. 
Saladin, slight and sinewy, could venture 
nothing of the sort—his being only a cimetar 
of Damascus steel, curved like a sickle and 
fine asa ribbon of satin. So the Saracen 
casts, instead, a veil of finest gauze into the 
air; and, as it floated earthward, with one 
dexterous turn of the razorlike steel, severs 
the veil cleanly in twain! I am more pain- 
fully conscious than any one else can be of 
being clothed, when in the pulpit, as with a 
sudden shroud of—what? It isiike woven air, 
only its impalpable gauze is of a steel such as 
Damascus never dreamed. Iam entangled, 
hampered, prevented by it—as powerless to 
break through it as the weakest fly, to change 
the figure, from the web of aspider. I keep 
up my train of prepared thought all along; 
but my current of mind, and heart, ‘too, all 
along is: Oh, that I could break out! Oh, 
wretched man that I am, who shall deliver 
me from the meshes of this net! And I un- 
derstand perfectly its fabric and staple, 
Sometimes it is something I should not have 
eaten. When. dear brethren stop me in 
aisle or vestry to tell me or to ask me this 
and that, just before I go into the pulpit, I 
say: Ah! friends, if you only knew you are 
as spiders, weaving me about with filaments 
so small, so strong! Or, some important 
notice I have to read clothes me like a 
Japanese, as in its paper, from the people. 
When I cannot sleep Saturday night well, I 
know what haze that will leave for Sunday. 
I have known the choir to cast the spell. 
The presence or the absence of particular 
pewholders will suffice !” 

I am not so sure Dr. Brown’s case is 
‘‘ peculiar,” at last. Certainly I would not 
have spoken of it, but for having heard him 
preach so admirably at a recent ecclesiasti- 
cal gathering. Never in parlor or prayer- 
meeting was he more powerful. “TI have 
learned,” he told me, “that wonderful tarn 
of Saladin’s wrist! I make a religion of 
enjoying perfect health. On quiet principle, 
I avoid or trample upon everything which 
affects me like sickness. Once or twice I 
haye changed my text and theme in the pul- 
pit, getting thereby beneath the level snow 
of my prepared paper and fathoms deep iuto 
‘the heart of the audience. Even excessive 
anxiety and prayer just: before exhausted 
me into that separatedness in “preaching. 
Now I lay myself like a child in the prom- 
ised hands, and ‘am as free with the people, 
too, as a child!” 

It shows the degree of change in Dr. 
Brown that he allows me to make this 
statement for the benefit of others. Or, is 
his peculiarity peculiar to himself? His‘ 








:former peculiarity, I should say. 


Mt. 
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BY JAMES JACKSON JARVES. 





Wirnoort question, Boston is the best-abused 
city of America, and the Bostonian the best 
disliked man anywhere. So it was with the old 
Athenian. It takes, however, an uncommon 
amount of civic virtue of some sort in the 
mass, backed by individual force of char- 
acter, to attract so conspicuous a share 
of outside displeasure. As the world 
is constituted, the locality or the person 
in which these qualitics are strikingly concen- 
trated invariably excites the ill-will of those 
less heavily freighted with the clear cuts of 
progress. But by themselves they may be con- 
doned in the elevation of the whole national 
prestige which is caused by the superiority of 
any one portion of the country, in which all 
must share alike in the estimation of the for- 
eigner, Boston is a city in which America 
takes pride, because of its conservative 
enterprise, intellectual aspirations, and self- 
poise. None other has a more distinctive 
physiognomy and sturdier mental traits; none 
so antagonistically characteristic as regards the 
rest. Excepting Washington, New York, and 
Chicago, the remaining large cities exhibit in a 
large degree a dead level of material, prosaic 
prosperity and character, with little to distin- 
guish them apart. He who sees one has a fair 
comprehension of all. There is little to choose 
between them in their uniform, colorless, ma- 
terialistic progress and unesthetic life. 

The nirvana atmosphere of Boston high-life 
is alone sufficient to distinguish it—giving a 
certain tone and style, as it does, to all the 
classes who look to a final absorption into its 
beatitude as the ultima thule of social ambition. 
But something besides is needed to account 
for the position Boston holds as an active irri- 
tant, as well as positive influence, within its 
range of interests and associations. Nature has 
favored it remarkably in a site which, despite 
all that is done to reduce it to a right-angled 
monotony of flatness and ignore its ssthetic 
opportunities, does offer a picturesque variety 
of features, combined into an organic unity of 
design, which, if not ona cosmopolitan sale of 
grandeur, like those of New York and Wa:ting- 
ton, still are piquantly beautiful. This diversi:y 
of outline and base finds a counterpart in th: 
diversity of its intellectual traits and manners. 
There is nothing great, noble, or world-attract- 
ing in their expression, any more than in the 
landscape or architecture; but much that is in- 
teresting, stimulating, suggestive, intensely 
local and self-asserting, while all combine to 
keep the light of the ‘‘ Hub’ well trimmed and 
burning brightly. In all her matters Boston is 
a model provincial town, destined to be remem- 
bered in history when many a cosmopolitan 
capital will be forgotten, because, notwith- 
standing its persistent faith in material values, 
it has shown itself an active exponent of pro- 
gressive ideas and general humanity, 

The weakest side of Boston is its unesthetic 
temperament. Like Athens, it produces men 
who speculate on the nature of divinity and 
agitate the abstract as well as the homely and 
practical problems of being. It has its 
corps of scientists and sustains coteries 
of amateur philosophers, chiefly of the 
more emotional sex, who devote themselves 
to the common enlightenment of Providence 
and their fellow-citizens as to a universal re- 
distribution and rearrangement of the functions 
of life in particulars and generals. Their actiy- 
ity is as prodigious as the belief in their own 
election to reorganize mankind. Never have 
prophets and teachers more courageously under- 
taken an infinite task on a lighter intellectual 
capital of positive knowledge and experience 
and with less system. The faith, however, that 
removes mountains is their firm pivot. Indeed, 
theirs is a nineteenth century crusade of en- 
thusiastic emotions, which, counting neither the 
costs nor means, with self-signed credentials, | 
starts as bravely forth on its feminine knight- 
errantry as ever did a Christian host for the 
rescue of the Holy Sepulcher. While tbe rest of 
athe world marvels how these things can be, 
Boston is showing them how. Unfortunately, 
more zeal than tact is shown in proffering their 
humanitarian pills or in reconciling the outside 
world to specific Boston iideas by persuasive 
manners and edifying examples. A lady drops 
down suddenly into the heart of London, and 
issues a mandate for a ‘“‘ meeting,” 'to tell the 
incredulous Britons that “‘she has crossed the 
Atlantic to give to Europe the advantages of 
whatever new phases of thought may have 
arisen in the New World.” Minerva herself, 
fresh from old Athens, with bran-rew shield, 
spear, and helmet, could not more amaze them. 
Only the comic elgment comes out more vividly 
in the latest overskirt.and highest heeled 
boots as the costume of the goddess on a diyine 
mission. But the Athenian daughter of Ione, 
if she failed:to eonvince: her auditors of the 





















‘advantages of analysis and synthesis,’ in ¢ 





cussing “‘ the antagonism of sex,” could delight 
them with a grace and majesty made d' inely 
persuasive by Phidian art. 

If Boston is to convert the world to her 
notions, she must reform her own ways and put 
on esthetic garments. Naked truth may con- 
vince, only to be rejected on account of harsh 
form and features. Sq@me one has naively said, 
“Nothing hurts like truth”; which is very true 
of all bad-mannerd reformers. But, if the gro- 
tesque be uppermost in its looks, the world will 
have its unregenerated laugh, and straightway 
forget all‘else. Only make truth beautiful, and 
we delight init. Without afuding further to 
the more intellectual physiognomy of Boston 
nirvana, let us glance at its street manners. 

The first and strongest impression is of intense 
rauscular and nervous activity, heedless of an 
grace and easy flow of movement or sense ci 
repose. In this respect every American city, in 
its busy hours, is like a disturbed ant-hill, The 
feverish running to and fro and hot haste of the 
human hive is aggravated in its visual effects by 
a chaotic, rectangular distribution of mammot" 
signs and other extravagant reminders cf th: 
tumultuous passion for riches, distributed be- 
tween heaven and earth, so as most to offend 
the sense of orderly beauty, and to ann»y ihe 
sight perpetually with ugly symbols of the 
popular disregard of esthetic culture aud re- 
finement. Every one’s petty affair is made 
stupendous matter for the public. If half the 
expense that is lavished on these eyescres was 
put into improvement of the wares, Boston 
would soon need no gigantic advertisements, 
a la Barnum, to proclaim them. At present, 
however, the Moloch of business is the supreme 
creator of all this mass of torturing ugliness, 
and the stirrer-up of its accompaniment of 
frantic movement. The masses are too busy 
to acquire nice street manners. Americans 
have the mest willingness to oblige of any 
people; but in their own fashion. Still the 
nervous impulse imparted by business-laden 
brains to preternaturally active bodies, 
quickened by an irritating, inconstant climate, 
tends to a style of deportment in which the 
human figure is but slightly respected, and 
small courtesy of tongue extended to those in- 
fringements of personal rights occasioned by 
the prevailing madness of ‘getting ahead.” 
It, is true, practice gives the expert a wonderful 
dexterity in shieing through the streets—now 
twisting his torso like a cork-screw, to nvoid 
collision; now skipping and bounding, to scape 
a rival gymnast; now jumping sideways off the 
sidewalks or hopping along with one foct in the 
gutter; now entangled in feminine g-1r, wrench- 
ing thespine to save sprawling ove: :n innocent 
maiden, who will stoop without w :ruing before 
him or turn suddenly on her trac‘s, bewildered 

by the human riot of limbs about her; now 
vaulting a hand-organ or colliding with a fruit- 
stand, oi, what is worse, an Irish temper; and, 
finally, happy, in roundirg a corner, if he does 
not smash the visage of his best friend or over- 
throw the heroine of * ‘ast flirtation. Woe to 
the unskilled stranger, and thrice woe to him 
who believes in the sanctity of bis body! Collis- 
ions may be borne with material good-humor; 
but for jostlings, pushings, and cool shovings 
aside, to pass, using the neighbor’s body either 
as a fulcrum or, as it were, an impertinent ob- 
stacle, to be thrown aside, a constant “laying 
on of .bhands” without a blessing, commend me 
to the streets Boston. You are dashed out 
of the way, like spray from a rock, by stormy 
hands, or hit in the back by fist or parasol; and, 
before you can fairly see who are the assailants, 
they are madly plunging in the same vexing 
style through the crowd a square away. Why 
look for an apology, when time is the synonym 
of money,.and money the elixir of life? Life 
would not be long enough to pay its lingual 
dues. So it crushes, crushes onward, in chaotic 
good-nature, none meaning and none receiving 
offense, but leaving much to be desired in the 
amenities of existence. Elsewhere duels would 
ensue from acts which are met here with entire 
sangfroid, and perbaps latent admiration of 
their audacity. People’s bodies really scem 
e¢ommon property. Of his right to vote the 
Citizen is jealous; but has lost the sense of 
any right over his own frame in public. This 
lost. right is accompanied by a correspond- 
ing brusqueness or paucity of speech. I 
have ‘been seized by the coat by an elderly 
lady in the» street, and brought suddenly 
to a stand-still,. simply to inquire her way; 
which given, she departed as unceremoniously. 
Coming one evening out of the Music Hall, I 
found a gentleman very forcibly impressed with 
the idea he could pass through my back, and 
thus get out a second sooner. Finding it was 
not so ethereal as he at first conjectured, he 
finally took. his hands off, and let me walk in 
eace, without being precipitated into those in 
mt. This gentleman tiad ladies with him, 
and had just returned from a tour in Eurepe. 
Once, on arriving from England, I took the 
Tremont House coach to cross the'ferry. In it 
there were several foreigners, who came ‘with 
me. The driver, a well-dressed, good-looking 
man, of whose appearance as. a specimen of his 
class I was praud of in the presence of my 
Euro: friends, wishing to make change, 
called out; thrasting bis head in at the window: 
“ } say, any of you feliers inside change a bill ?”” 
Had l been dropped blindfolded in oneyninute 
out of Italy, or even England, into Boston 1 
should have known where I was. 
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Science. 


Taat iodine must exist in small quan- 

tities in sea-water had long been known, since 
this element is found in all marine plants. 
These possess the power of abstracting it from 
the medium in which they live, and accumulat- 
ing it to such an extent that their ashes are the 
chief source of this precious substance. The 
ordinary chemical pro for the detection of 
iodine, however, fail to give any evidence of its 
presence in the waters of the ocean; and the 
conclusion was, hence, reached that the propor- 
tion of iodine therein contained is almost in- 
Anitesimally small. The possibility that this 
element might be present in some state of com- 
bination so unstable that it is set free and lost 
in the usual processes employed for its detection 
in these waters does not seem to have been sus- 
pected; but late researches by Sonstadt show 
such to be the case, and demonstrate that sea- 
water in its normal condition really contains 
very much more iodine than was supposed. It, 
however, exists in the waters of the open sea, 
agitated as these are by the winds and exposed 
to the action of the air, in an oxydized con- 
dition; that is to say, as iodic acid, united with 
lime, forming the salt called iodate of calcium, 
of which sea-water holds about four parts ina 
million. This salt contains not less than six 
atoms of oxygen, and is a potent oxydizing 
agent, giving up its combined oxygen readily to 
decaying vegetable matter, and being thereby 
changed into iodid of calcium. This latter is a 
much less stable salt than the iodate, and 
appears to be decomposed by carbonic acid, 
with the liberation of free iodine, which 
may be abstracted from the water by agitating 
with bisulphid of carbon, which takes up the 
fodine. When in the free state iodine is very 
vola‘ile, and would be at once driven off in va- 
por if an attempt were made to concentrate the 
water by heat. So that we can readily under- 
stand how the endeavors to detect by such 
means the presence of iodine in sea-water have 
failed. Under conditions such as occur along 
most sea-coasts we might, moreover, expect that 
iodine would be liberated in a vaporous form 
and diffused in theair. In this way, perhaps, cer- 
tain medicinal effects of sea-air may be explained. 
In fact, there are not wanting experiments, 
made some years since, which were supposed 
to show a perceptible amount of this precious 
remedial agent in the air of maritime regions. 
This statement, although doubted at the time 
it was announced, becomes probable and readily 
intelligible in the light of our present knowl- 
edge. Both sea-water and certain iodine-hold- 
ing mineral waters have been supposed to have 
in certain cases a taste andsmell of free iodine, 
which is probably due to the reaction just de- 
scribed. 

But the second part of this curious chemical 
history, as interpreted by Sonstadt, remains to 
be told. “The liberated iodine in contact with 
earbonate of lime decomposes water like chlo- 
rine, giving rise anew to iodate ef calcium (the 
oxygen of the air probably intervening in the 
reaction to exydize the iodid of calcium, which 
would also be formed), thus regenerating the 
jodate, which in its turn is ready to act anew on 
organic matters, by which these are oxydized, 
and iodine is again liberated, to repeat 
the circle of oxydizing and deoxydizing 
changes. In this way, according to Sonstadt, 
the small proporiion of iodine plays an import- 
ant part in the economy of the sea, oxydizing 
the products of decay, serving asa medium to 
bring the oxygen of the air in contact with 
them, and helping to maintain the waters of 
the ocean in a pure and salubrious condition, fit 
for the support of organic life. That such is 
ts fanction would seem to be probable from 
from these researches ; but we must also admit 
that the process of vegetable growth in the sea 
acts in a similar manner, and that iodine is but 
one of the hygienic agents in the oceanic 
waters. According to Sonstadt, the iodine may 
be thrown down directly from unconcentrated 
sea-water, in an insoluble combination, either 
with copper or with silver, provided the iodate 
has been previously reduced toiodid of calcium. 
It is by no means impossible that some econom- 
ical process for the extraction of iodine from 
sea-water may be devised, a result which the 
great importance of iodine in medicine and the 








arts and its high cost would render a most de- 


sirable result. 


...-Ata meeting of the Philadelphia Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences, held January 21st, 
18738, Mr. Thomas Meehan said he had the pleas- 
ure of offering to the Academy some facts in 
regard to the fertilization of flowers which con- 
firmed the popular view that the pollen of one 
variety had an immediate influence on the 
structure of the fruit of another varicty, as 
well as on the progeny and also, he thought, 
farnishing some entirely new facts.in regard to 
the ability of a secd-germ to receive impreg- 
nation from two distinct sources. He had pre- 
sented to the Academy last year fruit gathered 
from a pear tree which, the members would 
remember, had the regular seeds and carpels0} 
& pear, but the flesh was fibrous, and vot gran- 


ular, as in the pear, and the external membrane 
or rind was that of an apple. An apple tree 
had its branches intertwined with those of the 
pear, and it had been assumed that the pollen 
of the apple had so influenced the fruit of the 
pear as to produce an immediate effect in the 
way presented. But it was urged in some 
quarters that this assumption was open to ob- 
jection. It is now fully proved that change 
of form may sometimes occur through what 
is now known as bud variation, and in- 
dependent of any seminal action; and it was 
contended this might have been the case in 
the pear-apples referred to. That there are 
these changes is well known. The peach is be- 
lieved to be a development of this character from 
the almond—at any rate, the nectarine is posi- 
tively known to have sprung from a bud, not 
from a seed, of the peach. But, in case it might 
still be argued that in some way there was a 
latent germinal influence in the cells of plants, 
the results of cross-breeding many genera- 
tions past—in other words, that the new appear- 
ance was simplya reversion, and nota new 
creation—there had been some evidence in re- 
gard to sweet potatoes offered to the Academy, 
a few years ago, proving bud variation quite in- 
dependent of any supposed reversionary char- 
acter derived from seminal influence. There 
are no closely allied species to the sweet potato 
grown; moreover, it does not flower in these 
northern regions; yet root-stocks had been ex- 
hibited here with tubers of two varieties, dis- 
tinct in color, form, and other characters, grow- 
ing on the same plant. 

But the gentleman who sent the apples to 
the Academy—Mr. Arnold, of Paris, Canada— 
determined to observe the effect of cross fertil- 
ization on Indian corn. He procured a very 
peculiar variety, of which Mr. Meehan exhibited 
an ear, not known in the vicinity—a brown va- 
riety, with a circular dent at the apex—and 
raised one plant from it. The first set of flow- 
ers was permitted to be fertilized by its own 
pollen, in order to test whether there was any 
reversionary tendency in the plant or the pollen 
of any other variety in the vicinity. The ear 
now produced was the result, every grain being 
like its parent. The corn produces two ears on 
each stalk. As soon as the “‘silk’’ (the pistils 
of this second ear) appeared, the pollen (in a 
**tassel’’) of the common yellow flint-corn was 
procured, set in a bottle of water, tied near the 
developing ear—the plant’s own tassel having 
been cut away sometime previous. After a 
short time this set of male flowers was removed, 
and a panicle of male flowers from a white 
variety was introduced to the same bottle, in 
order to afford it the opportunity of operating 
on the same female flowers. The result was the 
ear now presented—the base of each grain was 
of the yellow flint-corn, but the upper half of 
the white variety. 

Those who opposed the facts of evolution by 

continually cautioning its advocates against 
giving way to “imagination” and “brilliant 
speculations,” he thought, might as profitably 
be benefited by their own suggestions. There 
was comparatively little to sustain the idea of 
reversion, but fancied resemblance; and this re- 
semblance not the result of a comparison of 
two facts side by side, but a fact on one hand, 
compared with the memory, and often the dis- 
tant and vague memory of another long in the 
past. At any rate, in these experiments of Mr. 
Arnold there was the test applied to guard 
against any objection of either reversion or 
evolution, which, though not absolutely perfect, 
was as near so as the vast mass of human expe- 
rience was; and the result was, he thought, no 
escape from the conclusion, not only that there 
was an immediate influence on the seed and the 
whole fruit structure by the application of 
strange pollen, but the still more important 
fact, hardly before more than suspected, that 
one ovule could receive and be affected by the 
pollen of two distinct parents—and this, too, 
after some time had elapsed between the first 
and second impregnation. 


....-Many additions have bee n made within a 
few years to our knowledge of the extinct 
Cetacea, which abound in the Miocene beds of 
North America and Europe. Both countries 
possess numerous representatives of the whale- 
bone division, while America has produced a 
larger number of the toothed species and 
Europe abounds ia the Bottle-nose or Xiphioid 
division. The strata of Maryland and North 
Carolina are especially rich in these remains. 
Thus Prof. Cope has recently enumerated four 
species of Cetotherium from the former and two 
from the latter state. These whales resembled 
the hump-back now living in all seas. Some of 
the extinct species equaled the living, while 
others were only fifteen feet long. A gigantic 
species near the right whales was found by Prof. 
Kerr, in North Carolina. It was eighty feet long, 
at least, with a head of eighteen fect. It was 
called Méesoteraskerrianus by Prof. Cope. The 
European whales have been mostly discovered 
in Belgium. Here Prof. Van Beneden has 
found four spesies.of Cetotheriuns of thirty and 
forty feet in Jength. He describes six other 





Plesiocetus, Balacnotus, and Balaenula, The-last 


species, of which three faliin to peculiar gen-va— 





two resemble right whales, but have the cervical 
vertebre variously divided, the atlas being sep- 
arated from the others in all. 

In toothed whales the American species have 
long necks, which has given them a peculiar 
physiognomy, not unlike that of a bird, with 
the round cranium and long muzzle. None 
were of large size, the largest reaching fifteen 
feet in length. There are some extremely slender 
forms of the genus Larhachis and Cetaphis, 
while others were of the proportions of our 
porpoises. Fourteen species have been distin- 
guished. One of the most remarkable, consti- 
tuting the genus Rhabdosteus Cope, had a muz- 
zle prolonged like a cylindrical horn, like some 
sword-fishes. 

Fossil sperm whales are less common, one 
species being known from each continent, but 
Prof. Owen has lately described a large number 
of Xiphiide from the Norwich and Antwerp 
crag. 


.-.-It is a remarkable fact that the early his- 
tory of many of our cultivated plants is in- 
volved in mystery. Many of them are not 
found wild anywhere, and it is clear that one or 
the other of the propositions must be true—that 
either the wild plants have all died out or that 
what we have are “ improvements’ (evolutions 
is the modern phrase) from some wild kinds 
which have been left so far behind in the ‘‘ race of 
progress’’ that no one can tell clearly from which 
or from what they sprung. The history of the 
orange is one of these mysteries. China is be- 
lieved to be the early cradle of the orange fam- 
ily. It is believed to have gradually spread from 
Southern Asia through Persia to Arabia, and by 
the Arabs introduced into those parts of 
Europe where it has now found a welcome 
home. Atarecent meeting of the Berlin Geo- 
graphical Society, Dr. Sangerback read a paper 
on orange history. The Citrus Medica still found 
wild in some parts of India is the original stock 
from whick tbe improved orange sprang. The 
orange is one of the most profitable products of 
Sicily. The fruit does not thrive well in 
Europe beyond la titude 41°. 





Hlissions. 


Mr. Prrem, American Presbyterian mis- 
sionary to Zacatecas, counts four congregations 
under his supervision—Cos, where he has beld 
meetings with an attendance of from 100 to 250, 
Fresnillo, Salado, and Tecolotes. Mr. Pitkin 
writes of an extremely interesting service held 
at the latter place, asilver mine, half a dozen 
miles from Zacatecas. Here an aged colporteur, 
together with twoor three others who had been 
accustomed to attend service at Cos, had col- 
lected a congregation of 20 or 30 miners, who 
met one evening in the week, as wellas on Sun- 
day, for religious services, The old man, very 
roughly and poorly clad, walked in upon Mr. 
Pitkin at bis hotel, and begged his presence at 
their Sunday service. The missionary had heard 
that a small Evangelical congregation had re- 
cently been gathered in the vicinity, and gladly 
accepted the invitation. The next Sunday a 
mounted escort of four Mexicans from Teco- 
lotes waited upon Mr. Pitkin, reserving their 
fifth and best caparisoned horse for “* the minis- 
ter.” This escort is a matter of necessity, be- 
cause of the robbers which infest the roads. 
After a two hours’ ride, they reached the mine, 
where the congregation was ready to assemble 
as soon as they should know of the minister's 
arrival. The order of exercises at the service 
was as usual—first a written prayer read by 
the aged colporteur, then chanting of the Lord’s 
Prayer by a few of the company, reading of 
the Bible by a young man, another prayer 
reading again, then reading of the Confession of 
Faith of the church at Cos, and last the sing- 
ing of a hymn, which the congregation had only 
in manuscript and which was known to but few 
of their numbers, After this service Mr. Pitkin 
baptized two men who were desirous of bap- 
tism, baving learned that they had been ex- 
amined in due form according to the custom of 
the church at Cos; and then, hearing that a 
mother waited to present her child for blessing 
after the manner of the same church—a service 
which the missionary had not been called upon 
before to render—prayer was offered for mother 
and child, and the services closed with the 
benediction, Such a meeting as this, established 
by the miners, held in so primitive a fashion 
and savoring so strongly of apostolic times, 
could not fail to encourage an earnest worker 
like Mr. Pitkin, who mourns over the lack of 
suitable teachers and preachers for this and 
other congregations under his charge. It 
is a matter of surprise to the new 
missionaries in Mexico that se large a 
proportion of the inhabitants are of Indian 
extraction. Probably seven-eighths of the Mex- 
ican population of San Luis Potosi, where Rev. 
Mr. Thompson is stationed, are in part of In- 
dian blood. Mr. Phillips, of Mexico, desires the 
Presbyterian Board to purchase church property 
that will accommodate his rapidly-increasing con- 
gregation—a purchase which the Board does not 
yet feel itself in condition to make. That ample 











accommodations are required is to be seen from 
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the fact that 350 communicants Were present 
the Christmas service. The fact that 24 . 
local ministers in the Boston Theological gr” 
nary (Methodist Episcopalian) are stud 
Spanish with a native teacher, ag pte. 
for missionsry work in Mexico or ot! 
western countries on this continent 
growing interest tuat is felt in this 
tively new field of missionary labor, 


‘EF Sonth, 
ShOWs the 
COUpary, 


....The American Methodist 

sionaries in Liberia bave tone a 
over about 350 miles of S8ea-coast, from Cape 
Mount to Cape Palmas, and inland not far from 
80 miles, an area which embraces 6 native mig. 
sion stations, with schools, 21 Preaching 
pointments among Americo-Liberiang 6 
pointments among native Congoes mye 
towns, and 13 common schools, There are late 
reports of revivals in the south, in the 
Palmas vicinity. The work in Liberia js Tain} 
carried on by natives; but whatever stb 
have been made in past years at interior work 
have proved ineffectual and have beeg aban. 
doned. It has been suggested, however, that 
the Methodist Board, through its Tntro-Afriean 
appropriation, renew and push forward work 
in the interior next Liberia, 4 mis. 
sion was established and given up, som 
years ago, in Bopora, a town of some 
importance, 75 miles from the Coast, among the 
Mandingoeg, the most cultured of the Western 
African tribes. It is believed that these peo- 
ple, who are Mohammedans, having mi 
schools, manufactures, and reading the Kong 
in Syriac, are ready fora higher civilization, 
and can be easily persuaded to throw of thei 
religion, which they have only embraced as a 
advance upon heathenism, for Christianity, 1 
is the wish of the Liberian churches, and is 
strongly urged by Bishop Roberts, that the 
work of evangelization be thus pusbed beyond 
their borders, as well as within, and that they 
may have a band in it by sending of their om 
pumbers as helpers. 


...-The Niger Mission of the Church Mi- 
sionary Soclety, which is an offshoot of the 
West African Mission, is entirely conducted by 
native teachers, priests, etc., with a native bish, 
op. The principal stations are Onitsha, on the 
Niger River, first occupied in 1857, and Lokojs, 
also on the river. Akassa, Brass, and Bonny, on 
the sea-coast, are also stations, the latter baving 
been occupied but a few years. Bishop Crov- 
ther, the native bishop, ordained last year, in 
the new Bonny church, which the king and 
chiefs have helped to build, three ministers, and 
admitted the same day five young men to the 
chorch, whom he calls the first fruits of the 
Bonny Mission. There were more than 40 
natives present at the services, who buta fer 
years since were cannibals. Indeed, Rev. J, 
White, who accompanied the Bishop, writes 
of seeing there, in one of the idol temples, 
more than a thousand skulls of human victis, 
whose flesh had been devoured. One chief and 
others of lower rank were giving up their idols, 
and king and chiefs were alike interested in the 
boarding and day schools, which were in flour: 
ishing condition. In 1866, according to Grande 
mann, the Niger Mission numbered 22 natire 
Christians and 78 communicants. Now ia le 
koja alone there are 120 native Christians, % 
scholars, and 50 communicants. 

....-Two years ago the mission of the Amt 
ican Board in Ceylon committed the care of it 
common echools, 49 in number, including 354 
scholars, mainly to a native board of education 
In September last that board held its annual 
meeting, being represented by 12 native mea 
bergand 2 missionaries, one-half of the ustire 
members being independent of the mission, 
though the report of the committce sppolated 
as supervisors of schools states that the . 
object of the board is to do all they cm pied 
vance education and Christianity aud 6 " 
schools and churches self-supporting. 
show the wisdom of this movement us? 
part of the mission, we have only to refer 
report of the board of education. The os 
in these two years have nearly doutl 
number, amounting now to 88, six “iil 
are Anglo-Vernacular, the rest ae 
lar, while the number of ares mA 
more than doubled, amounting 00 
4,797. There are 109 teachers emp! 
these schools. The d term of Jaf, 
lege has opened successfully, only 
former pupils having failed to return. pa 

..eThe Rey. Chas. H. Wolfe and wife, 


iB 
are missionaries of the Reformed Church 
America, 


and who have lived in oe 
during the past two years, geet 
guage, have gone to Matsumai, pt = 
appointment to teach. They ber 
enabled to acquire the language ity i apart 
t. 
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also 10 
tend the knowledge of Chri 
the country that greatly needs ii 
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_...During the last quarter Rev. J.® "7, 
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Piblienl Research, 


In the Bibliotheca Sacra for January Dr. 
W. M. Thomson, author of “The Land and 
the Book,” gives some fresh explanations of 
the figurative language of Scripture. Thus 
the oft-repeated petition, ‘Lord, lift thou 
up the light of thy countenance upon 
us” is best understood and illustrated by 
picturing to one’s self a royal sovereign 
and judge in his hall of audience, seated 
upon a low cushion, rug, or mat, according to 
Oriental custom. In this position the accused 
or the suppliant, standing before him, could not 
see his face, especially when bent down in dis- 
pleasure, a8 implied in the form of the petition. 
This relative attitude can be seen any day in 
the audience-room of Turkish pachas and 
judges. The petitioners are not allowed to sit 
down; but must stand, with hands humbly 
clasped together, and thus wait the pleasure of 
him whose will is law. If the petition is ac- 
cepted, the favor granted, or the suppliant par- 
doned, the man of doom and destiny lifts up his 
head, and with a benignant smile dismisses the 
rejoicing suppliant. But to turn aside the face, 
look down, and thus hide the countenance has 
alwars been and still is in this Eastern world 
an alarming omen, foreboding rejection, im- 
priconment, or death, as the case may be. 
Moreover, these Orientals can and do, when 
they choose, wonderfully darken the coun- 
tenance. I have seen it, says Dr. Thomson, 
gather absolute blackness, like a portentons 
cloud, ready to explode in death-dealing thun- 
derbolts. And, on the other hand, when greatly 
delighted, the whole face is overspread with a 
werm, brilliant glow, very beautiful and fasci- 
pating. This is what sugested the petition so 
oft-repeated in the eightieth Psalm: “ Turn us 
again, O God; and cause thy face to shine, and 
we shall be saved.” Imagine a suppliant for 
mercy, standing in an agony of doubt and fear 
before his offended sovereign, who hides his 
frowning face, and refuses to give one glance 
toward the trembling wretch, and you have the 
exact con¢itions which may have originated the 
peenliar costume of the prayer: ‘‘ Lift thou up 
the light of thy countenance, Cause thy face to 
ehine upon us.”’ 


...-In Keil’s “‘ Chronicles,” just translated 
and published by T. T. Clark, the authcr speaks 
of the exaggerated numbers found in several 
cases in the historical books of the Old Testa- 
ment. These are all round numbers, not found- 
ed on exact enumeration, and in most cases 
have suff-red corruption from the old practice 
of expressing numbers by letters, instead of 
words. Among such cases are the 80,000 Philis- 
tine chariots and the 6,000 horsemen of I Sam. 
xiii,5,in which the chariots could not have 
numbered over 3,000. So the 50,070 persons 
slain at Bethshemesh, I Sam. vi, 19, is prob- 
ably too large by 50,000. The 40,000 stalls of I 
Kings iv, 26, should be 4,000. The age of King 
Ahaziah, If Chr. xxii, 22, should be 22, instead 
of 42. The 61,000 darics of Ezra ii, 69, 
should be 41,000, as shown by adding the items 
of Neh. vii, 70—72. These errors areall found 
in the Septuagint Version, which shows that 
they are of great age. They could not have 
occurred after the Masoretes fixed the Hebrew 
textand began to write out numbers in full. 
Allold Pheenician texts use letters and signs 
for numbers. 

++.eThe early chapters of Genesis represent 
the origin of man as taking place in the vicinity 
of Tigris and Euphrates. These rivers are men- 
tioned as two of the rivers of Eden. It is an 
interesting fact that the name Abel (Heb. Hebel), 
of Adam’s sccond son, can be explained only 
through the Assyrian, in which language habal 
is the common word for ‘‘son.”” Thus we have 
Adam and Enos, meaning ‘man’; Eve, mean- 
ing “source of life,” “‘mother’’; and Cain and 
Seth, meaning “acquisition,” “ offshoot.”” This 
More probable signification of the name of Abel 
has not found its way into the American edition 
of Smith’s “Dictionary of the Bible,” which 
adopts Gesenius’s derivation from the same 
Word, meaning ‘“‘a breath,” in allusion to the 
shortness of life. It is noticeable that the au- 
thor of Genesis suggests no explanation. 


+++-The Academy announces the publication 
of the first fasciculus of Dr. Petermann’s Sa- 
Maritan Pentateuch. The text and the vari- 
ant readings are drawn from manuscripts 
collated by the editor at Nablous, though the 
author has not yet given critical judgment on 
the value and antiquity of the Nablous manu- 


Scripts, and we do not even know whether be 
Was allowed free access to the oldest of these 
sacred rolls. It is to be regretted that he has 
oo acted in concert with Dr, Heidenheim, who 
a8 collated the printed Samaritan text with 
the Romau manuscripts. 


+++eThe Hebrew of Is. lil, 15--"So shall he 
@rinkle many nations’ —js translated by Gese- 
hius “So shall he cause many nations to rejoice.” 
le derives the senee of making to rejoice or 
ned for eer from a similar Arabic word of that 
se. But Prof. Tayler Lewis shows in the 
Pidiiotheoa Sacra that no such sense can properly 
a attached ta the Arabic word, which has 
Ways alow sense. He ably defends the com- 
mon Christian translation of the passage. 
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Music, 


Some of us have longed, perhaps, in these 
cold winter days, forthe return of Mr. Theo- 
dore Thomas’s enjoyable Summer Nights’ Con- 
certs at the Central Park Garden, when, in the 
cool of the day, one can listen to his favorite 
waltz of Strauss, and, meanwhile, if he does not 
wish to be purely wsthetic, eat his ice cream 
and have an entr’acte conversation with his 
friends. But the year is not all summer, nor 
are Strauss’s waltzes all of music; so that it be- 
comes us at this season to cultivate a more la- 
borious department of musical study, and listen 
to Mr. Thomas’s Symphony Concerts at Stein- 
way Hall—the last of which was on Saturday, 
Feb. lst. On that occasion was given an op- 
portunity of hearing Miss Anna Mehlig again, 
and that lady gave new proof of her fine execu- 
tion and evident feeling. Her success was the 
more creditable in that she so closely follows 
the matchless Rubinstein. Ofthe orchestra we 
have nothing new to say; and of Mr. Thomas 
we will only remark that he is this winter get- 
ting to deserve very fairly the name of a music- 
al educator, whose only faults, perhaps, are a 
little too enthusiastic belief in the ‘“ music of 
the future,” and an insufficient personal entbhu- 
siasm as a conductor. 





.... This is no place to criticise lectures or 
readers, but we cannot avold the mention of 
the extremely bad taste with which Mr. Bellew’s 
readings here have been disfigured by the in- 
troduction of vocal music. The so-called 
“ Angel Chorus,’’ which utterly ruined the elo- 
cutionist’s admirable rendering of Pope’s 
‘Vital Spark,’’ was of the earth earthy; and 
its failure will not encourage future attempts to 
illustrate good recitations by wretched music. 
Such an appeal to the sensational and such a 
degradation of art cannot be too strongly cen- 
sured ; and the introduction of an undertaker as 
an illustration of death would have been about 
as sensible as the presentation of an indifferent 
choir as a representative of heavenly voices. 
Mr. Bellew, we may remark here, is a thor- 
oughly cultured and admirable elocutionist, 
who deserves the high English reputation with 
which be comes to us. 





NEW MUSIC. 


Messrs. William A. Pond & Co., 547 Broad- 
way, New York, bave lately published a number 
of new pieces of vocal and instrumental music, 
the most important of which, perhaps, is Mr. 8. 
B. Mills’s transcription of Strauss’s ‘‘ Beautiful 
Blue Danube”’ waltz. This well-known waltz 
is a good illustration of Strauss’s best manner, 
and, being virtually made up of a solo and ac- 
companiment—a fact which has been cleverly 
adopted by a contralto and a chorus at one of 
our theaters—is well fitted for elaboration by 
such variations as naturally occur to a good 
artist. Mr. Mills has done his part well, and 
has given us one of the best pieces for the piano 
which we have seen for some time, it being 
neither so hard as to discourage players of mod- 
erate ability, nor so easy as to make its study 
uninteresting. Another instrumental piece is 
Lange’s ‘‘ Zither Player,’’ a quict and rather 
pleasing melody. Of Messrs. Pond’s new songs 
the number is quite large. Among them are 
two songs—"‘ Sweet Angel, Dream of Me”’’ and 
**Only to Meet ’*—by that excellent song-writer, 
Franz Abt, the words being by our contributor, 
George Cooper; ‘‘ When the Ship comes 
Home,” by Mrs. J. W. Bliss, the music of which 
is not very good; ‘‘ Falling Leaves,’’ a ballad 
by Julius E. Muller, the words being by Jose- 
phine Pollard, also well known to our read- 
ers; Bayard Taylor’s ‘‘Bedouin Song,” with 
music written by Alfred H. Pease for Mr. Myron 
W. Whitney, the Boston basso; a rather ordin- 
ary song, also by Mr. Pease, called ‘*Yoho’’; 
and ‘The Old Crow,” by F. H. Hodges. Be- 
sides these, we have a singularly sweet ballad, 
by the late W. V. Wallace, who never wrote un- 
pleasing music, called “Only a Dream”; “I 
Love Thee,” the song sung bere this season by 
Mile. Marie Rosetti, which, despite its senti- 
mental title, is good music; and, lastly, the duet 
of the same title, sung by Miles. Rosetti and 
Diani, the air of which is an unusually ‘‘ taking” 
one, as is proved by the persistency with which 
one is tempted to hum and whistle it....Mr. 
John Jackman, of Concord, N. H., has written 
and published a duet called ‘“‘O Rest in the 
Lord,” the beginning of which we find better 
than the ending, while there is too much same- 
ness in ihe harmony. 

....Mr. John Lodge Ellerton, a well-known 
amateur composer, died at his house in London, 
last week, we learn from Zhe At’eneum. He 
was born in Chester, and, after taking a degree 
at Oxford, studied music at Rome. He wrote 
some dozen operas, which were never produced 
here; an oratorio, ‘‘ Paradise Lost”; a Stabat 
Mater, masses and motets, symphonies, and 
chamber music of all kinds. But, numerous as 


are bis compositions, none of them made way 
in England, Germany, or this country. 


...-Herr Hans von Biilow is making a great 
sensation in Brussels by his piano-forte per- 
formances, 
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She Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR FEB. 23. 


THE COVENANT WITH ABRAM. —GEN. 
XV, 1-7. 


WHEN God promised special blessings to him, 
Abram naturally asked how he, an old man and 
childless, could expect anything in this life for 
himself or for his posterity. Then God “‘ brought 
him forth abroad, and said: Look now toward 
Heaven, and tell the stars, if thou be able to 
number them; and he said unto him, So shall 
thy seed be.’’ The blessing promised Abram 
was not in the line of reasonable expectation. 
It was against the ordinary course of Nature. 
But Abram did not disbelieve God’s word on 
thataccount. ‘‘Hestaggered not at the promise 
of God, through unbelief; but was strong in 
faith.’ ‘‘He believed in the Lord; and he 
counted it to him for righteousness.” The 
choicest of God’s special blessings for his trust- 
ing children are ever in the line of faith, rather 
than of reason. He sends common gifts to all 
in the course of Nature. ‘He maketh his sun 
to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth 
raiv on the just and on the unjust.” But bis 
children are privileged, meantime, to ask for 
themselves not alone what everybody may ex- 
pect to receive, but what none could have with- 
out God’s special interposition. They are to 
“‘walk by faith, not by sight.” That which 
seems unreasonable to others they may ask for, 
if itis in the line of their need and of God’s 
promises. God loves to give to those who 
trust him gifts beyond all reasonable expecta- 
tion. It is Moses, a man “slow of speech and 
of a slow tongue,’’ who is set to be God’s 
earthly spokesman to his people. It is the last 
and the least of the sons of Jesse, the over- 
looked shepherd boy, whom God calls to be 
king over Israel. The humble fisherman of 
Galilee and the despised publican of Caper- 
naum are selected to found the new kingdom of 
our Lord on earth. It is the pittance of the 
poor widow that is the most distinguished of 
gifts into God’s treasury. It is ‘‘ Blessed are 
they that mourn”’—not Blessed are they that 
have no sorrow—“ for they shall be comforted.” 
It is ‘*Blessed are ye when men shall revile 
you, and persecute you, and shall say all 
mauner of evil against you falsely, for my 
sake’’—not Blessed are ye when everybody 
speaks well of you—‘‘ for great is your reward 
in Heaven.” Rarely are God’s children most 
blessed in what seems the most rational line of 
their expectation. The rich Ciristian man is 
more likely to find a spiritual blessing in some 
ministry of personal service to others 
of God’s children than through free 
giving out of his abundance. The true 
Christian statesman (for there are such, in spite 
of present appearances) has often a greater 
blessing in his humble Sunday-school work 
than in his more distinguished public services. 
The eloquent platform speaker may find in the 
great day that he has even done more by his 
quiet word toa seemingly humble companion 
than by his speeches, which swayed the multi- 
tude for the hour. Hence, the man who would 
know how he can best serve God should seek 
God’s guidance, rather than the dim light of 
reason alone, and walk confidently as God 
leads him. He who is in need is not to in- 
quire if it seems reasonable that God should 
help him just now; but he is to search the 
promises of God for such as he, and plead them 
at the mercy seat, ‘“‘nothing doubting.’’ Not 
the “wisdom of this world,’ but the light of 
divine truth in the Gospel of Jesus, is to show 
God’s children bow and when and for what 
they should pray. The ‘treason of the hope’ 
that is in the children of God is the fact of 
God’s promise in the line of that hope. By 
faith in him who promised comes the blessing 
to those who believe. ‘So then, they which 
be of faith are blessed with faithful Abraham.” 





...“*T. W. H.” regrets, in the Index, that 
“THe INDEPENDENT, the most liberal evan- 
gelical newspaper in America,’’ takes such a 
view of Christ and his salvation as gives to 
Sunday-school scholars, who trust him as their 
‘‘needed and sufficient Saviour,’ a seeming 
advantage over ‘‘Mohammedan children,” 
“Buddhist children,” children of ‘‘ Jews,” and 
even some in Christian communions who lack 
such faith. He is quite sure ‘‘that belief in 
Jesus ‘asa Saviour’ has no necessary connec- 
tion with either sin or salvation.”’ Well, we 
are glad to be known as both liberal and evan- 
gelical, and we should be pleased if our good 
friend of the Index agreed with us; but his call 
is for rather too large a concession this time. 
When, one after another, the stories of William 
Tell, Pocahontas, and other sugar-plums of 
history were shown to be poor paste, an anxious 
and bewildered woman exclaimed, in dismay: 
“But they will leave us Cain and Abel, won’t 
they?” So, now that we have yielded enough to 
be counted “ the most liberal evangelical news- 
paper in America,” we ask if the Jndez will not 
concede to us the privilege of believing the words 
of Jesus: ‘No man cometh unto the Father but 





by me.” We may say, in passing, that we do 
not hold that an intellectual apprehension of the 
personal Jesus is everywhere essential to a share 
in his promises. ‘‘ With the heart man believeth 
unto righteousness”; and in every nation the 
soul that feels its sinfulness and, at the limit of 
its knowledge of truth, submits itself to God in 
restful faith in his mode of salvation, becomes 
by that very act a heart believer, according te 
its light in the appointed Mediator, the Desire 
of all nations, ‘‘seen afar off’ and “ persuaded 
of”? and “‘embraced.”” So far our charity takes 
in the believers whom only God knows among 
Jews and Mohammedans and Buddhists and 
every class and people on earth. To look for 
the buddings of this faith in childhood we count 
a Sunday-school teacher’s duty in a Christian 
land. 


....The Working Church calls the Bible-ciass 
“‘the minister’s right hand.” In showing how, 
through this agency, a pastor can reach bis peo- 
ple personally, and learn their peculiar needs 
and goed qualities, as he could not from the 
pulpit, so as to help them out into greater indi- 
vidual activity and usefulness, it says: 

“The truth is thata sermon, however good 
it may be, fails to reach, satisfy, and excite all 
A minister will oftentimes do more toward con- 
verting a soul after he descends the pulpit 
stairs, by shaking hands with some cf those who 
linger for just that kind of benediction, than he 
can effect by a written production, declaimed 
in eloquent fashion from text to amen. ‘There 
is a great deal of religion in a warm, hearty 
handshake. It involves a personal interest in 
the man whostrikes palms with you and argues 
an affection which no sermon can express.”’ 


-...Tbe fall report of proceedings of the 
Fifth National Sunday-school Convention (held 
at Indianapolis, in April last) has at length made 
its appearance. It is an octavo pamphlet of 
nearly two hundred pages; and, although by 
no means free from errors, it contains valuable 
material for permanent use. The discussions 
are reported quite amply, and historical material 
is added concerning the entire series of national 
conventions and the Uniform Lesson move- 
ment. A list of delegates and of the new 
executive committee will prove convenient to 
many for reference. 


.... A Sunday-school Institute at Washington, 
D. C., to be conducted by Dr. J. H. Vincent 
and Rev. Alfred Taylor, is announced for Feb, 
11th, 12th, and 18th. 


Lebbles. 


ANOTHER clever gentleman has been de- 
ceived by the hydrants. It was New Year's, 
and he was rejoicing under the influence of 
about 1,000 drops of joy. He ran against « 
hydrant, while homeward bound, working long 
longitudes. He happened to mistake the hy- 
drant fora colored boy. ‘Skuse me, sonnie,” 
said he, patting the hydrant paternally. ‘‘ Didn’t 
run you down because you was black. Grow 
up [hic] and be a useful man [hic]. Imitate 
[hic] my example!’ And here he laid a quarter 
on its nozzle and went on with a lighter heart 
and the satisfaction that he had made one poor 
soul happy. 








....-A man who says be hasn’t attended church 
for twenty years boasts that he can remember 
perfectly the preacher's text on the last occa- 
sion of a visit to the sanctuary. And this is the 
way he remembered it, when asked what it was: 
‘* It is easier for a camel to enter the circus than 
for a man to eat a package of needles.” 


...-This is said to be the best pun ever 
made in America. Horace Greeley, during the 
Scott campaign, declared that he execrated and 
spit upon the Whig platform. A Western New 
York editor remarked that, if Greeley spit upon 
the Whig platform, he couldn’t expect-to-rate as 
a Whiz. 


...-The little son of a prominent Baltimore 
minister said to his father: 

“Pa, St. Paul was a Southerner.” 

“‘ How do you know that, my son ?”’ i 

“Why, sir, in the eighteenth verse of the 
eighth chapter of Romans he says: ‘For I 
reckon.’ None but Southerners say reckon.” 


....A little boy asked Dr. Burgess, the 
preacher, if he would havealight. ‘‘No, my 
child,’’ said the Doctor, ‘‘I am one of the lights 
of the world.’”” ‘‘I wish then,” replied the 
boy, ‘‘you were hung at the end of the alley, 
for it is a very dark one.’”’ 

...-The coolest man yet discovered is he who 
stopped a train on a Pennsylvania road, the 
other night, by swinging a lantern, and, handing 
the fireman some currency, requested him to 
bring down a quarter of a pound of fine-cut to- 
bacco. 

....A man whose eyesight was not good was 
recommended to try glasses. He says he went 
and took four at the nearest public house, and 
the result was that his sight was so much im- 
proved that he could see double. 

....A poetic Hibernian explains that love ie 
commonly spoken of asa “ flame’’ because it’a 
a tinder sentiment. 
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News of the Week. 


Is the world growing worse? At Wash- 
ington the Credit Mobilier disclosures have 
shown falsehood and trickery on the part of 
very prominent men, whose moral character we 
have long respected; in this city Tweed has 
just got another reprieve; in New Hampshire a 
brute named Evans has, just after conviction 
for a horrible murder, made confession of a 
number of previous killings; strenuous efforts 
are making to get Stokes a new trial; Simmons 
nearly got released on bail the other day; in 
this city, last week, a man cut his wife’s throat 
and then committed suicide; Rosenzweig may 
perhaps escape by a legal technicality; in Jer- 
sey Cicy a deliberate murder was attempt- 
ed; and, finally, on last Friday a New 
York boy of 12 shot and. killed his play- 
mate, aged 10. Off the British Channel, too, the 
** Murillo” runs down and sinks a crowded em- 
igrant ship, and then sails on her way with ap- 
parent unconcern. This is a terrible list of 
crimes, and it naturally affords opportunity 
for the usual lamentations over the degeneracy 
of our own times and the purity of previors 
ages. But rascality discovered is better than 
rascality hidden ; and so we conclude that, with 
our reporting facilities well-nigh perfect and 
our newly-born determination to crush out 
knavery in city and national governments, we 
are, on the whole, getting better all the time. 


....President Thiers attended the sitting of 
the Committee of Thirty on Monday of last 
week, and at considerable length presented his 
views on the constitutional project which the 
Committee submitted to him. He said the 
scheme contained ill-disgulsed attacks on him- 
self; but he would accept it if certain amend- 
inents, which he declared indispensable, were 
adopted. After a searching criticism of the 
project in detail, he urged the necessity of being 
free to address the Assembly on questions of 
general policy, and concluded as follows: ‘‘ You 
humiliate me. I accept humiliation; but I will 
not become a political manikin. I am onlya 
little bourgeois ; but the power your conditions 
leave me would be contemptible.’”? Thiers’s 
egotism and apparent arrogance he cannot 
always conceal; nor, indeed, does he seem 
anxious to doso.. He is now well-vigh indis- 
pensable to France, and is well aware of the 
fact. 


....Last Friday the West Point Appropria- 
tion Bill came up in the House, and in the 
course of the discussion an amendment was 
brought up concerning the substitution of En- 
glish for Spanish in the course; a circumstance 
which enabled several members to display their 
knowledge of that language and literature. Mr. 
B. F. Butler, for instance, thought the study 
of Spanish essential, and prophesied that we 
should occupy Mexico before this generation is 
over; Mr. Young asserted that thousands of 
dollars would not induce him to part with his 
SB anish acquirements, while Mr. Coburn ob- 
served that the ‘‘boy was now born who would 
mount his horse and ride from the Rio Grande 
to the Isthmus with the American flag behind 
him,” and that Morro Castle would be ours 
within the period mentioned by his Massachu- 
‘setts colleague. 


....In the British House of Lords, last Fri- 
day, Earl Granville stated that a treaty was now 
negotiating with the United States based up- 
on proposals made by our Government last 
year. Inthe House of Commons, on the same 
day, Captain Baillie-Cochrane made a long 
speech, criticising the Treaty of Washington, 
.which was defended by Mr. Laing, Mr. Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen, and others. Jobn Torr, Conserv- 
ative, has been elected to Parliament from 
Liverpool by 1,912 majority over the Liberal 
‘candidate. 





....Communication by cable between Domin- 
ica and Martinique is interrupted, and a vessel 
has been engaged to carry the telegrams be- 
tween those islands. There are numerous com- 
plaints from the public in consequence of the 
interruption of telegraphic communication be- 
tween Hayana and Kingston. Telegrams are 
nine days on the journey, owing to the bad con- 
‘dition of the short land line between Havana 
‘and Batabano. 


...-Mr. Robert Bowles, of Bowles Brothers 
& Co., bas been acquitted in London on a 
cbarge of misdemeanor, After argument by 
ithe counsel on both sides, the deputy recorder 
summed up, showing that the other members 
of the firm were responsible for the securities 
Geposited, and a verdict of “not guilty” was 
quickly rendered. 


--..-Mr. George H. Boker, our minister to 
onstantinople, has been elected an bonorary 
member of the Greek Syllagos, a Constantino- 
ple literary society. Mr. Boker is not the first 
of our foreign ministers who has been a credita- 
ble literary representative of America—Motley, 
Irving, and Bancroft having also got honor 
from foreign societies. 


eee.Lhe proprietors of several collieries in 





the south of Wales, who have announced their 
intention to import Chinamen from California 
to take the places of the men now on a strike, 
have, it is said, received annonymous letters 
threatening them with assassination should 
they carry out their design. 


--.-The report that Harvard University has 
abolished or is about to abolish the system of 
compulsory attendance upon lectures and reci- 
tations is not true, and there is no probability 
that it will be true for some time. Nor has re- 
quired attendance at chapel been abolished, the 
chapel having been closed of late for repairs. 


....The Carlists, although their armed op- 
position is a feeble one, can, nevertheless, make 
themselves very disagreeable, and they have so 
effectually broken up all railway and telegraph 
communication in Northern Spain that no mails 
have passed between London and Maérid for 
several days past. 


...-Both houses of the Illinois legislature 
have adopted resolutions for the investigation 
of the accounts of ex-Secretary of State Rum- 
mel, who is charged with irregularities in con- 
nection with the copying of the journals and 
laws of the last legislature. 


-...A farewell banquet was given to Prof. 
Tyndall, at Delmonico’s, last week, at which W. 
M. Evarts presided, and Dr. John W. Draper, 
the Rev. Dr. Bellows, the Rev. H. W. Beecher, 
Presidents F. A. P. Barnard and A. D. White, 
Parke Godwin, and others made speeches. 


....The cabinet of the new King of the Sand- 
wich Islands—William C. Lunalilo—is made up, 
for the most part, of Americans, as follows: 
Minister for Foreign Affairs,Charles R. Bishop; 
of the Interior, J. O. Hall; of Finance, Robert 
Starling; Attorney-General, A. F. Judd. 


...-A slight unpleasantness has arisen be- 
tween Mayor Havemeyer, of this city, and some 
of the Republicans; and the ‘ Liberals’ have, 
therefore, begun to send him committees 
“assuring him of their support in his efforts to 
purge our municipal government.” 


...-There has been an attempt to create an 
insurrection in Haytifor the purpose of pre- 
venting the election for president. The demon- 
stration was soon suppressed and 60 of the 
ringleaders arrested, five of whom were ex- 
ecuted. 


...-The Very Rev. William Starrs, Vicar- 
General of the Roman Catholic Archdiocese of 
New York, died at St. Patrick’s rectory, in this 
city, on Thursday last. Dr. Starrs was 66 years 
of age and had held his office since 1853. 


-... There was a fire in Springfield, Mass., on 
Wednesday night of last week, by which the 
Mutual Life Insurance building was entirely 
destroyed, while the Republican office had a 
very narrow escape. 


...-A slight shock of earthquake was ex- 
perienced in the vicinity of San Francisco, on 
Sunday, February 2d, lasting about five seconds. 
There was no damage done nor was the shock 
felt by people in the streets. — 


....Edwin C. Bailey, formerly of the Boston 
Herald, has bought the Concord (N. H.) Patriot, 
so long conducted by members of the Hill 
family. The Patriot is one of the oldest news- 
papers in the country. 


....A terrible earthquake has occurred in the 
Island of Samos, causing great destruction of 
property and loss of life, but the number of 
those who perished bas not been ascertained. 


....The Kansas senate has concurred in the 
resolution passed by the house to appoint a 
joint committee to investigate the charges of 
bribery in the recent senatorial election. 


....-The Boston Common Council has passed 
an order to open the public liorary on Sundays, 
by a vote of 47 to 10. The order willl be carried 
into effect next Sunday. 


...-The Prince of Wales is to preside at the 
National Eisteddfod—whatever that may be— 
this year. The Eisteddfod is to be held at 
Mold, North Wales. 


....Matthew F. Maury, formerly commander 
in the navy and well known as ascientific man, 
died at Lexington, Va., on February 1st. 


....The Greeley will case has been ended by 
the withdrawal, on the part of the Misses Gree- 
ley, of the will of 1872. 


....The jury in the Wharton poisoning case 
disagreed, and were dischaffed on Monday of 
last week. 

....-Dr. Pusey, whose scrious illness at 
Geneva has now favorably ended, is 73 years 
old. 

....Prof. C. H. F. Peters, of Hamilton Col- 
lege, has discovered another asteroid. 

...Prof. J. H. Coffin, of Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pa., died tast week. 

...-President Grant has been paying a visit to 
Wilmington, Delaware. 

.... M. Gambetta has got well. 








Ministerial Register. 


SETTLEMENTS, 


Bachman, John, Reformed (German), inst., 
Jan. lst, Egg Harbor, N. Y. 

Beeber, Thomas R., Cong., of Andover Sem- 
inary, ord., Jan. 80th, associate pastor of 
First church, Georgetown, Mass. 

Bowman, W. A., Luth., of Alexanderville, 
at West Carrollton, O. 

Cadwalader, J., Gong., of Milwaukee, 
Wis., at Welsh church, Newark, O. 

Carter, Thomas, Presb., of Pluckamin, inst., 
Jan. 4th, Boonton, N. J. 

Compton, A. J., M. D., Presb., of Watson- 
ville, Cal., at,Cedar Falls, Ia. 

Forhan, Michael, Rom. Cath., of St. Mary’s 
ees Baltimore, Md., at Wilmington, 


Forinan, A. P., D.D., Presb., High-street 
church, St. Louis, Mo. 

Fulgham, Jesse M., Bapt., of Lumpkin,Ga., 
at Paris, Tenn. 

Gardner, Austin, Cong., West Suffield, 
Conn. 

Marter, 
Amanda, O. 

HMlaskell, H. C., Cong., of Bulgaria, Turkey, 
at Huntington, O. 
Mayden, J. J., Rom. Cath., of Syracuse, at 
at Otisco and Marcellus, N. Y. 
Higgins, E., Rom. Cath. St. 
Xavier’s church, St. Louis, Mo. 

Johnson, Josiah H., Reformed Presb. (Old 
Side), of Parnassus, inst., Unit. Presb. 
chureh, Allegiieny, Pa. 

Wean, J. R., Cong., Maitland and Noel, Nova 
Scotia. 

Keller, Christian, Reformed (German), Em- 
manuel’s church, Bridesburg, Phila. 

Kilbourn, James K., Cong., ord., Jan. 
16ti, at Hartland, Wis. 

Knowlton, Stephen, Cong., of West Med, 
ways Mass., inst., Feb. 5th, at New Havea- 





George, Luth., inst, Jan Ist, 


Francis 


VMiacallum, D., Cong., Chebogue, Nova 
Scotia. 

Magee, Irvine, D. D, Luth., inst., First 
ehureh, Albany, N. Y. 

Manchee, W., Cong., Oro, Canada. 

Moore, A. W., Cong., ord., at Blackstone, 
Mass. 

Morgan, David &, Presb., of Montello, 

is., Laporte and Big Creek, Ia. 

McBryde, Jobn T., Presb., (South), of 
Selma, at Franklin-st. church, Mobile, Ala. 

MecDonogh, J. B., Rom. Cath., of Wil- 
mington, at Winona, Il. 

Patten, W. A., Cong., of Fort Dodge, Ia., at 
Deerfield, N. H. 

Roach, Robert T.,.D. D., Epis., Trinity 
church, Muscatine, Ia. 
Shipperley, J., Cong., of Abbottsford, 
Quebec, at Pleasant River, Nova Scotia. 
Spaulding, Mr., Epis., of Madison, Wis., 
at St. Peter’s church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Stockbridge, Mr., F. Baptist, Globe Cong. 
church, Woonsocket, R. I. 

Taylor, J. G., Cong., ord., Jan. 9th, Nebras- 
ka City, Neb. 

Tolman, F. W., Bapt., of Farmington, Me., 
at Campton, N. H. 

Weenshoten, William, Cong., of New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., at Whiting, Mass. 

Woodhull, John A., Cong., of New Pres- 
ton, at Groton, Conn. 


CALLS, 


Alsop, Reese F., Epis., of Rye, N. Y., to St. 
Andrew’s church, Allezheny, Pa. 

Anderson, G. W., Luth., of Hagerstown, 
to Uniontown, Md. 

Atwater, David J., Presb., of Ewing, N.J., 
to Bethlehem church, near Newburg, N. Y. 

Bardwell, Joseph, Presb., Meridian, Miss. 
Accepts. 

Bagley, Frank, Presb., of Union Theological 
ps hal to Reformed (Dutch) church, 
Elmford, N. Y. Accepts. 

Belleville, D.D., Presb., of Mauch Chunk, 
to First church, Pottsville, Pa. 

Bordwell, Daniel M., Cong., of Kalamazoo, 
to Olivet, Mich. 

Chandler, J., Cong., of West Brattleboro’, 
to Saxton’s River Village, Vt. 

Dixon, J. H., Cong., of Brandon, Wis., to 
Malden, Ill. Accepts. 

Duane, C. W., Epis., of Zion, to Trinity 
church, Swedesboro’, N. J. 

Enyard, W. T., Reformed (Dutch), of 
North church, Brooklyn, to New Brighton, 
N.Y. Accepts. 

Edie, J. W., Presb., of Chester, to Ebens- 
burg, Pa. Accepts. Installation Feb, 18th. 

Gilbert, D. M., Luth., of Stanton, to Win- 
chester, Va. 

Goetchius, George T., Presb., of Albany, to 
Milledgeville, Ga. 

Gray, E. H., D.D., Bapt., Washington, D. C. 

HMaltioway, W. W., Reformed (Dutch), of 
Battle Creek, to the Uvion Cong. and Presb. 
church Battle Creek, Mich. 

Eiaman, J., Presb. (Southern), of the Semi- 
nary at Culumbia, to the churches of Green- 
wood and Roebuck Lake, Miss. 

Irons, J. D., United Presb., Verona, Pa. 

Buck, Andrew D., Presb., of Edwardsville, 
Il., to Eureka, Kan. 

Johnson, Elias H., Bapt., Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Klimg, W. H., Bapt., of Great Falls, N. H., 
to Wakefield, R. L. 

Mason, H. P., Bapt., to Somerville, N. J. 

Mierrill, C. W., Cong., of Chicago Seminary, 
to St. Charles, 1. 

Miller, J. H., Bavt., Batavia, Ia. Accepts. 

Morton, J. F., Bapt., Neponset, Mass. 

Muager, W., Bapt., of Quincy, Mich. to 
Ganges, Mich. 

MecCampbell, John, Presb., of Lexington, 
Miss., to Monroe, La. Accepts. 

Paimer, A. De F., Bapt., to Central church, 

Chicopee, Mass. 
Rowley, J., Bapt., of Marquet, Mich., to 
Ionia, Mich. 

Sanderson, J. G., Coug., of Oro, to Ottawa, 
Canada. Accepts. 

Skinner, J. C., Bapt., of Ridgeville, Ind. 

ioe J.C., Cong., of Penn Yan, N. Y., to 

anover-street church, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Accepts. 

Waiiie, A. E., Bapt., Remsen-avenue church, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

White, Charles A., Cong., of Andover Sem- 
inary, to Templeton, Mass, 

Wood, L. L., Bapt., of Laurence, to Harvard- 
strect church, Boston, Mass. 














LSS 
REMOVALS. 


Adams, Mr., Presb., Mt. Airy, N. J. 
Bartlett, D.K., Cong. of Plymouth church 
Rochester, N. ¥. Kcsignation not accepted’ 
seer 3 % Cong. wo Mass, a 
rake, J. +, Presb., of i } 
a Bluftton, Ind. : Bote 
unhami, Isaac, Cong., Taunto 
“ ton). Ili health, ‘ mi CU 
rigsby, William, Meth., of 
- Rushvil e, Ind. + 
encks, E. M., Bapt., North Leverett, M 
Jordan, A. L., Bapt., of Coventry- te 
eburch, Chicago, I. i 
MecHelian. J., Cong., Maitland ana Noel, 
- Nova — a 
aysom, Chas. I., Presb., Madison- 
cburch, N. Y. Il health. me 
Russell. R. Bapt., West Hoosick, N.Y, 
Sezur, 8. W., Cong., Gloucester, Mass. 
Khompson, 8. U., Presb., First chureh, 
© Canandaigua, N. Y. 
uttle, H. H., Bapt., Springfield 
health. anes 
TKTwort, W. J. F., Bapt., Lyman, Me. i 
Leaves March 80th. ’ : a 
West, William A., Presb., Path Valley, Pa, 
Williams, E. M., Cong., Faribault, Minn. 
Wiison. A., Bapt., of Salem, Pa, resigns, 
Leaves April 1st. 
DEATHS. 


Bourm, C. C., Bapt., Charlestown, N. Y. 

Cobb, W. A., Meth., of White River Confer. 
ence, La., Jan. 20th. 

Comfort, David, Presb., (South.), of Beth- 
any and Valdosta churches, Ga. 

EDavis, Frederick B., Epis., of the Church of 
the Nativity, Union Court-house, §, Q, 
Jan. 21st. ? 

Wencks, E. N., North Leverett, Mass. 

Hantz, John, Reformed (German), Taney. 
town, Md., Jan. 26th. Aged 62, 

MeGerry, John Francis, Roman Cath., Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., Jan. 25th. Aged 77, 

Sedgwick, Adan, F. R. 8., LL.D., tae well 
in English geologist, Jan. 28th. Aged 

6. 

Warrant, Robert M., Meth. of Obion 

County, Tenn., Jan. 12th. 


Our Jourg Folks. 


WHERE BABY-JOY COMES FROM 


BY 8. R. CALTHROP, 











AsI sat by my study table, 

With my sermon strewing the floor, 
My little sixtcen-month darling 

Came full-sail through the study door. 
He first bore away to the window, 

Then veered to the bright hearthstone ; 
But soon in the furthest corner 

Cast anchor, all alone. 


First he rattled the quills in my pen-box, 
And then with the carpet he played ; 
Yhen he washed his hands in the sunshine, . 
And caught at the shadows they made. 
One thing was as good as another, 
For each gave a new surprise ; 
And the light of his childish gladness 
Kept shining on out of his eyes. 


As I wondered where all the joy came from, 
This thought fell from Heaven on me: 
That when God and a babe are together, 
A little fountain of glee 
Must needs bubble up in the child’s heart, 
Because those waters are given, 
And ever renewed, by the joy-tides 
Of the great cheerful Heart in Heaven. 


I had quite forgotten my sermon, 
And my baby upon the floor 
Was tearing the paper to pieces, 
That were strewed from window to door; 
But I knew that the thought he gave me 
Was more than his hands could destroy— 
For the love of the Father in Heaven 
Had come to me through my boy. 





MABEL'S GREAT-GREAT-GRAND- 
MOTHER. 


BY MRS. GREENOUGH. 





“Or! Papa,” said Mabel, running into the 
library, where her father was reading, “tell 
me, is my name Mehitable? Lolah Linton 
says it is.” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Osborne; ‘‘ but what of 
that?” he added, seeing Mabcl’s face grow 
long. 

“Oh! Papa, it’s such a_ horrid ugly 
name. I can’t bearit. Why did I have 
such a dreadful name?” she asked, dole 
fully. 

‘*T will tell you; but come and sit down on 
my knee, for its rather a long story,” said 
Mr. Osborne. 

“Your great-great-grandmother’s name 
was Mehitable Rivers. She was a young 
girl when the Revolutionary War broke 
out, and she lived on a large estate, with her 
father and her two brothers. Early in the 
war her father and her eldest brother joined 
the American army. Before long they weré 
both killed; then there came a call for moré 
troops, and her second brother told her he 
must go also and fight for the country. 
he went, leaving her in charge of the estate; 
and she lived there alone with the slave 
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gho were very fond of their young missis, 
28 they called her. 

“For a long time none of the enemy 
gme near; but one day an English vessel 
ame sailing up the river on which the estate 
iay, and cast anchor directly in front of the 
pouse. Mehitable went up-stairs and put on 
her richest dress, and told her old black 
Maumer to put on her tallest turban. Then 
she went down into the great drawing-room. 
and Mehitable’s Maumer stood behind her 
chair, and they waited for the English to 
come. A party of them soon rowed off 
from the vessel, and came up to the house; 
and the young officer in command was 
shown into the drawing-room. He was very 
polite, and said that he hoped the young 
lady would make no difficulty about giving 
him provisions for his men. 

“Mehitadle told him that the estate was not 
pers, but that she was left in charge of it by 
her brother, who was in the American 
Army; and she asked if he had a sister. He 
gid tbat he had. Then she asked him to 
tell her, if he had left that sister in charge of 
anestate in England, and the French Army 
were to come and demand provisions, 
whether he would wish his sister to give 
them, or whether he would not wisa her 
torefuse them, even thouch the house were 
tobe burnt over her head in consequence of 
ber refusing. And she said that she would 
doas he would wish his sister to do. 

“The young officer turned very red, and 
answered that he should wish his sister to 
refuse. And he went away without letting 
hismen take anything; and a little while 
afterward he sent her a protection, as it was 
called—that is, a few lines from the English 
commander, who was his uncle, saying that 
nosupplies were to be demanded from Miss 
Rivers’s estate. 

“So they never troubled her, though they 
yery much distressed her neighbors, and car- 
tied away their corn and chickens and pies. 

“The year afterward the American forces 
moved into that ncighborhood. One Sun- 
day evening all the negroes were dancing 
together, and no one was left in the house 
except Mehitable. She was sitting alone in 
the moonlight, when she saw a man come 
muning across the lawo. He sprang 
through the long, open window into the 
toom where she was, and begged her to hide 
him, He said he was the English officer she 
had seen, that he had been found inside our 
lines, and that our men were chasing him. 
Mehitable saw that he was in very common 
Clothes, and Knew at once that he had ven- 

tured as aspy inside of the American lines, 
and that if he were caught he would be 
hung. 

“She told him to follow her; and she ran 
Upstairs into her bedroom, and put him into 
acloset behind her bed, where the silver was 
Kept at night, locked the closet door, un- 
dressed heise! as quickly as she could, and 
Was just going to jump into bed when her 
little dog woke up and began to sniff round 
thetoom, till he came to the closet door. 
Then he stopped and barked furiously at the 
rack, Mehitable caught him up, tied her 
handkerchief across his jaws to silence bim. 
Then she took him into bed, and held him 

tight under the bed-clothes. 

“Almost immediately she heard the slaves 
Come shouting and running toward the 
bonse, There was the sound of many steps 
tnd voices in the hall below, and then the 
povbd o but-ends of the muskets, as the 
Sits som them on the marble floor. 
be ce sumer came hurrying up and, told 
oc ‘ai spy bad been found in- 
old e lines and chased : and the soldiers 

ey bad lost sight of him near the 


onse, and that he must have got in 
: f and 
hidden himself. : 


“Mehitable told h 


ai er Maumer to go down 


ae Soldiers to search the house, and 
tetite ; get up and dress. She was afraid 
Ms © Cog would betray the young officer; 
8 s00n as the Maumer was out of the 
"om, she dropped him into a great piece- 
ie ae him up in her wardrobe. 
tai wont ra done this, she dressed hersclf, 
to Own-stairs and told the soldiers, 
ere searching all the lower rooms, to 

. everywhere. And then she went back 
ine, * ea and sat down and waited. 
‘iin ot : looked everywhere else, they 
“onlhagh atroom. She opened the door, 
the officer who commanded tie 

ifhe would like to search her bed- 


> 
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‘*He looked in, and saw the bed as if she 
had just got out of it; and he shook his head, 
and said that wouldn’t be necessary, and so 
he bade her good-evening and went away 
with his men. 

“Then Mehitable sat down and wrote a 
note to her cousin Elinor, who lived only 
two miles away, and told the coachman to 
take the carriage and the note, and bring 
back her cousin to spend the night with her. 
Inthe note she begged Elinor to come at 
once, and to bring her riding-habit with her 
and ber black-velvet mask. Ladies in those 
days often used black-velvet masks to keep 
their faces from being tanned by the sun and 
wind when they rode. 

“Elinor came back in the carriage. She 
was a fine, well-made girl, with fair hair, 
like the young officer’s, and she was just 
about his hight. Mehitable did not tell her 
anything about the prisoner in the silver- 
closet; but welcomed her very gladly, and, 
as by this time it was quite late, ordered a 
cold supper to be got ready and taken up iato 
her bedroom. And she and Elinor sat and 
talked over their supper until it was so late 
that all the house-servants were asleep. Then 
she proposed pas-ing the night with Elincr 
in one of the guest-chambers. 

‘* When Elinor had gone to-bed, Mehitable 
slipped back into her own room, unlocked 
the closet, and let the young officerout. She 
told him to eat, and then to go to-sleep ; and 
then she went back to Elinor, after having 
locked bim up in her room. 

‘*The next morning she told Elinor the 
whole story, and the plan she had laid, which 
was to dress the young officer in Elinor’s 
riding-habit and velvet mas‘, and to take 
him back to the British lines. Elinor con- 
sented ; and the two girls carried the riding- 
habit and the mask to him and left them, 
telling him to dress himself in them. 

“When he was dressed, they went in to look 
at bim and see that all was right; and Me- 
hitable afterward said that, in spite of the 
extreme anxiety they both felt when they 
saw the figure he had made of himself, they 
burst into a fit of laughter. 

“He had put on the habit all awry, and his 
light hair was frizzled out in every direction ; 
for he had tried to make it look like Elinor’s, 
which she wore in short curls all over her 
head, according to the custom of those times. 
They laughed so that the young officer 
joined in, and all three laughed till the tears 
ran down their cheeks, Yet they soon set 
him torights, and arranged him so that, with 
bis mask on, he could hardly be told from 
Elinor. 

“ Mehitable had given orders, as soon as she 
had got up, that two of the saddle-horses 
shculd have side-saddles put on them and 
be sent on two miles ahead; and she had 
also ordered the carriage to be got ready at 
once and brought to the door. It was sum- 
mer, and she was in the habit of taking her 
rides and drives very early, to avoid the heat ; 
so none of the slaves wondered at these di- 
rections. 

‘When the carriage came to the door, 
Mehitable and the young officer ran down- 
stairs very quickly and jumped in, while 
Elinor hid herself away up-stairs. 

‘‘Mehitable ordered the coachman to drive 
to the place where she bad ordered the 
saddle-horses to meet them. Then she told 
the young lieutenant she would do her 
utmost to save his life, on condition that he 
would give her his word of honor never to 
tell anything that he had learned about the 
Americans whilst he was in disguise within 
theirlines. He hesitated at first; but Mehit- 
able told him that if he would not promise 
she would drive at once to General Wash- 
ington’s headquarters, which were close at 
hand, and deliver him up herself. When he 
saw her so determined, he gave his word of 
honor; and so they drove on until they 
reached the place where the horses were 
waiting. They mounted, and rode off 
toward the English lines, which they reached 
in safety; and then Mehitable turned toward 
home. But as she approached her own avenue 
one of the house-slaves came running 
toward her, and begged her to gallop off as 
fast as she could and hide herself; for the 
soldiers had come back to search the house 
again, and Miss Elinor and the English offi- 
cer’s coat had been found in the silver- 
closet, and Miss Elinor was going to be car- 
lied off by the soldiers. 

‘‘Mehitable did not wait for more; but 
galloped up to the house. And there were 





the soldiers, in a great rage, and the officer 
in command immediately arrested her, and 
she and Elinor were carricd off to General 
Washington’s headquarters, but they were 
not allowed to be near each other. When 
they reached the headquarters, Mehitable 
demanded to see General Washington alone, 
and refused to tell anything to any one else; 
so, after some delay, she was taken to him. 

‘*General Washington was a very tall, 
majestic-looking man, and in his gentlest 
moments he inspired awe; but, now that he 
was extremely angry, his look was such as 
might have terrified even a brave man. As 
the door closed, he walked up to Mehitable 
and looked at her, without speaking. She 
said afterward that was the only time in her 
life that she ever felt afraid. She could not 
speak, and her limbs began to tremble so 
that she could scarcely stand. When the 
General saw this, he took her by the hand 
and led her toachair; then he bowed to 
her, and waited for her to speak. Then she 
told him the whole story: how the lieuten- 
ant came for supplies, and how she had 
answered him ; and how he had come and 
begged her to save his life, and how she had 
done so, after making him promise never to 
tell anything he had learned about the Amer- 
icans. She said she was willing to bear any 
punishment for herself, but only begged that 
Elinor might be forgiven. 

“The General walked up and down the 
room several times before he spoke. Then 
he stopped before her, and said that, al- 
though as asoldier he must severely condemn 
her conduct, yet, as she had had the pru- 
dence to exact a promise of secrecy from the 
Engl'sh officer, he would overlook her 
offense; and that she and her Cousin should 
be forthwith set at liberty. Mehitable did 
not dare to speak; but stood up and court- 
esied very low. Then General Washington 
called for one of his aides-de-camp, and 
ordered him to escort the young ladies 
home. 

‘After that no one came to call upon 
Mehitable, so great was the indignation felt 
against her treachery, as the people called 
it ; and her former friends and acquaintances 
pretended not to see her when they met her 
at church orin the road. So she by degrees 
quite gave up going off the estate, and led a 
very solitary and unhappy life. 

“ About two months after these things had 
happened there was a ball to be given at head- 
quarters, in celebration of a victory over the 
English ; and, to her great surprise, Mehitable 
received an invitation. She did not want to 
go. But she thought it would look as if she 
were ashamed if she stayed at home; so she 
went. Everybody seemed astonished to see 
her there, when she entered the ball-room ; 
and, after she had made her courtesy to Mrs. 
Washington and the General, no one spoke 
to her. So she went and sat down alone, 
feeling very miserable and unhappy; and the 
people looked at her and whispered to each 
other. 

“ At length the music began to play, and 
the dancing was going to begin, when, to the 
astonishment of every one, and most of 
all of Mehitable herself, Gen. Washington 
crossed the room and came up to her, and, 
with a very courteous bow, requested the 
honor of her hand for the first minuet. Me- 
hitable was a very beautiful girl, and she 
had dressed herself magnificently, to do 
honor to the occasion; and, as Gen. Wash- 
ington was a tall and very distinguished- 
looking man, with a superb bearing, vo 
doubt they made a fine appearance in that 
stately old dance. And they had the floor 
all to themselves, for no one else thought of 
dancing, they were so astonished. 

“After that Mehitable had no lack of atten- 
tion, and all the neighbors came to her house 
to call on her and everything was pleasant 
again. Nor did the General’s kindness stop 
here, for soon afterward she was engaged to 
one of his aides-de-camp; and when she 
was married General Washington gave her 
away, and the old silver cup with ‘M. R., 
from her friends M. and G. W.’ engraved on 
it, which stands in your mother’s room, was 
the wedding present sent her by Mrs. and 
General Washington.” 

“And now you know why you are 
named Mebitable,” said Mr. Osborne, pinch- 
ing Mabel’s cheek. 

“And I don’t think it’s an ugly name 
now, Papa,” replied Mabel, reflectively. “I 
think I want to be called Mehitable, like my 
great-great-grandmamma.” 4 





Literary Department. 


THE REVISION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT.* 





Dr. ScnaFrF has rendered a service to the 
American public by his volume on the Re- 
vision of the English Version of the New Test- 
ament,. The volume is made up, in the main, 
of the three most interesting and valuable 
treatises on the subject which have been pub- 
lished within the last few years in England 
—namely, that of Archbishop Trench, pre- 
pared in 1859; and those of Bishop Ellicott 
and Professor Lightfoot, which appeared 
in 1870 and 1871. To these treatises Dr. 
Schaff has prefixed an introduction of his 
own, in which he lays before his readers 
an account of the action of the Convo- 
cation of Canterbury, in 1870, which orig- 
inated the preseat effort to revise the En- 
glish version of the Scriptures; of the 
persons composing the English committees 
and the rules of revision adopted by them; 
of the invitation extended by those com- 
mittees to American scholars to co-operate in 
the undertaking; of the first organization 
and rules of the American company; and of 
the character of the work which it is pro- 
posed shall be done. He has also set forth, 
under several heads, the changes which it 
would seem most desirable to make in re- 
vising the authorized version, and has taken 
occasion to present to the reader briefly a 
sort of summary of what may be found in 
the more extended discussion of the English 
treatises. By means of this excellent plan 
and arrangement the reader of this volume 
is enabled to gain a very satisfactory knowl- 
edge of what is now being accomplished by 
the biblical scholars of our own country and 
Great Britain in this most important matter, 
as well as a clear idea of those iinperfections 
in King James’s version which render a re- 
vision desirable. As the subject is one of 
much interest to Christians of every branch 
of the Church, we earnestly commend the 
volume to all who are qualified intelligently 
to consider the points discusse. Wecannot 
doubt that all persons of this description 
who peruse it carefully will find it full of 
valuable suggestions and stimulative both of 
thought and study. The reader of Dr. 
Schaff’s volume will be struck with tie 
rapidity of the progress of public sentiment 
in regard to the subject of revision 
within the past few years. This will, 
probably, be the first thing which impresses 
his mind. When Trench wrote his little 
book, in 1859, he expressed his opinion, with 
great confidence, that the time had not yet 
arrived when the work could be wisely and 
hopefully undertaken ; and not only this, but 
he judged that the prospect of the coming 
of such a time was quite indefinite. Espe 
cially did he doubt whether the Chris- 
tian bodies outside of the Anglican 
communion in Great Britain itself, and 
those in America, whether of the An- 
glican communion or not, could be expected 
to unite heartily with the English Church 
in such an effort. But in less than fourteen 
years we find the difficulties removed, the 
public mind prepared candidly to consider 
the subject, the reasons for revision becom- 
ing more thoroughly appreciated, the work 
actually commenced, and the scholars of 
the non-Anglican bodies and of our own 
country cordially invited and readily ac- 
cepting the invitation to aid in carrying it 
forward. That which seemed but a possi- 
bility of the future in 1859 is an accom- 
plished reality in 1873; and we now have 
great reason for confidence that the new 
revision, if fitly made, will be received with 
favor everywhere. Such a healthy change 
in public sentiment in so short a time is 
certainly a ground of satisfaction and 
thankfulness on the part of all whohave 
desired a revision. We cannot but feel that 
it may be regarded as indicating that the 
proper season for this work has now come. 

For ourselves, we are very glad that the 
present movement in the way of revision has 
begun in the English Established Church. 
Not only will this fact give ita certain in- 
fluence and authority in England, which 
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could searcely have been gained otherwise ; 
but will, also, secure the conservatism of 
that Church in the mode of operation. In 
the work of revising the version, which 
has gathered around itself the affections of 
so many generations, haste should be made 
but slowly, according to the Latin proverb, 
in any line. We must not break away too 
readily from old traditions or introduce 
changes of too radical a character. And 
yet, when such an undertaking is fairly en- 
tered upon, and the hindrances which stand 
in its way are once overcome, the tendency 
is very strong to make a new translation or 
to depart widely from the former and well- 
known one. It is the very distinguishing 
characteristic of the Anglican Church, how- 
ever, and the glory which it claims for it- 
self, that it does not move too fast. We 
certainly need have no fear, therefore, in 
the present case, that a “ new Bible” will be 
made. The worthy bishops and dignitaries 
of the English Establishment will hold us all 
fast to the old bearings. We shall be as safe 
as we can be if we move at all. 

At the same time it is most fortunate that 
the Anglican body did not attempt to con- 
fine the work within their own communion 
—especially that they did not limit it to the 
most conservative part of their number. 
The new revision must be made by scholars, 
if it is to be worth the making; and these 
scholars must be sought for in whatever 
Christian body they may be found. The 
originators of the movement have been as 
liberal in this respect as could be desired. 
In England they have called upon the most 
eminent biblical scholars in the Dissenting 
churches to lend them theiraid. Witha like 
spirit, in extending their invitation to the 
scholars of this country, they have borne in 
mind the fact that the Anglican Church 
holds no such position here as it does in its 
own home. The larger portion of those 
who are thoroughly fitted for this work in 
our country are outside of that communion. 
The American committee is composed ac- 
cordingly. The selection of the members 
of this committee was not entrusted to the 
American bishops, except so far as related 
to their own Church ; and even this limited 
prerogative was wisely surrendered by these 
bishops themselves. The result is that 
the British and American companies 
comprise most of the best biblical scholars 
in the two countries, and are as well consti- 
tuted as could by any means be expected. 
We believe that they are doing their work 
in the best possible spirit and with the most 
earnest desire to rende1 the churches of both 
countries an important service. If.a new 
revision is to be made at all, it can hardly be 
undertaken under a more favorable arrange- 
ment than this, which thus unites the vari- 
ous Protestant bodies. 

The rules adopted by the two companies 
are wise and judicious. If in any respect 
they might well be changed, it is, as it seems 
to us, in the way of greater freedom. Cer- 
tainly they do not allow the revisers to go 
too far away from the authorized version. 
The first rule provides that as few alterations 
as possible shall be made in the text of that 
version, consistently with faithfulness; and 
the second adds that the expression of such 
alterations shall be limited as far as possi- 
ble, to the language of the authorized and 
earlier English versions. Nothing more 
strict than these provisions could be asked 
for. We are disposed to believe that they 
may prove to be even toostrict. But, doubt- 
less, some freedom will be allowed, if the 
progress of the work shall show it to be nec- 
essary. Noabsolute and unchangeable rule 
can be made at the outset of any such under- 
taking. The revisers, however, should al- 
ways have a more jealous care for the clear- 
est rendering of the original than they have 
for the rights of the authorized version, and 
should not take an old word in preference 
to a manifestly better one. In the matter of 
simple archaisms we fear the English body 
may prove too conservative, if wemay judge 
from one or two of these treatises) We can 
see no reason for keeping such a word as 
*‘ whiles” or “ bewray,” for example, in the 
revised version, as some of the English schol- 
&rs apparently would do, simply because it 
is found in our present Bibles. But, if the 
English and American committees can work 
together, with equal influence on the final 
result, the two will modify and enlighten 
each other’s views, so that no very serious 
mistake can be made. 





That the revised version should adhere to 
the style of our present one seems to us be- 
yond a doubt. We may thus connect our- 
selves with the past, and link ourselves in 
with all the sacred affections which gather 
around the English Bible of these last two 
hundred and fifty years. Moreover, @ 
translation should not be a matter of literal- 
ness and grammatic perfection only; it 
should have the ring and spirit and beauty 
and poetry of the original. By some means 
or other the old translators laid hold of 
this, as their modern successors have not. 
Do not let us lose the spirit in attempting to 
improve the leticr. That the English orig- 
inators of this movement determined to pre- 
pare a revised version, and not a new transia- 
tion, is the wisest thing which they have 
done. It isthe thing which leads ugto ex- 
pect @ permanent success for the undertak- 


ing. 

The work will give to the churches the 
old Bible, with those changes which the 
advanced learning of two centuries and a 
half has shown to be necessary for the most 
perfect rendering of the original Scrip- 
tures. It will commend itself in that 
it will remove obscurities in many 
passages, and will thus greatly aid the 
common reader. It will lead to renewed 
study of the Scriptures on the part of multi- 
tudes of Christians, by reason of its varia- 
tions from the version to which they have 
been accustomed. It will in this way do 
much toward delivering us all from the 
formal and mechanical reading of familiar 
words, to which we are prone, and putting 
into the old book a newness of spirit and 
life. 

The reader of Dr. Schaff’s little volume 
will rise from his perusal of it, we are sure, 
with approval of the undertaking, and with 
earnest desires that it may be carried forward 
to its accomplishment. He will be convinced 
that there is nothing of evil to be looked for 
as the result of it; but, on the other hand, 
everything of good. 





—Last August the cynical critic who 
writes these lines shared, in spite of his 
ruthless and stoic disposition, in a consider- 
able literary sensation. It was in Paris, and 
all that talkative city was buzzing in his 
ears about a pamphlet just written by Alex- 
andre Dumas fils and called “Z’Homme- 
Femme,” Man- Woman, asit now comes to us 
in translation. It was an eloquent essay on 
love, passion, marriage, and the family; 
written in a bold style, and handling these 
themes in a way that was always interest- 
ing, though seldom enough logical and con- 
clusive, and it was plain-spoken beyond any- 
thing that a respectable English or Ameri- 
can publisher would venture to issue. The 
book was an odd, eloquent mixture of in- 
tuition, superstition, of fact and tradition, 
of free and superstitious thought upon sub- 
jects of deep importance; and, such as it is, 
Mr. Geo. Vandenhoff, has made it accessible 
to American readers in a translation which, 
to the best of our memory of the original, is 
a faithful and good one. It will not beso 
popular here as it was in France, for its doc- 
trine and its plain-speaking are hardly 
adapted to our longitude. But the book 
will interest radicals everywhere, and the 
Lippincotts advertise it, though their name 
does not appear upon the title-page. 


—The Mother's Register is a little book, 
mainly composed of blank forms, intended 
to record the health, growth, and illness of 
children. The main data that are indicated 
for record are those of descent, birth, nurs- 
ing, weaning, teething, walking, and inp. 
fantile complaints; and, later in growth, 
the child’s physical and mental pecularities,, 
habits of work, study, and exercise. Part I 
is devoted to the boys and Part II to the 
girls of the family; and the intent of the 
whole is to aid the physician in his knowl 
edge of the constitutions of the children. 
Aside from this, we believe that many moth- 
ers would be interested in thus recording 
the private history of their childsen; the 
book being one to keep under leck and key. 
It is translated from the Freneh of Professor 
J. B. Fonssagrives and published by the 
Putnams. 


—Four books of song for little people reach 
us, the choicest of which is Our Baby, a 
beautiful volume, richly illustrated, published 
by the American Tract Society ; next ranks 
Songs for Our Darlings, edited by Uncle 
Willis (J. E. Tilton, Boston); then a cheaper 





little volume of well-selected Home Songs for 
Our Nestlings, also from the American Tract 
Society ; and, last, The Nursery [Rattle (an 
echo of “Mother Goose’), by Anne L. 
Huber. (Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, 
Philadelphia.) The American Tract Society 
also publish the Daisy Library, ten volumes 
of very well-chosen .short stories; two tiny 
volumes of Swallow Stories, by Sallie Chester 
—also good; Gretchen, the Day-laborer’s 
Daughter, a German story—very fair; Pic- 
twres and Stories for Little Ones, by Mrs. 8. E. 
Dawes—stupid; Bessie White, by Mrs. E. B. 
Hill, and Stories of the Flowers, by Miss L. 
Bates—both fair to middling; Agnes in 
Search of Truih, which wages war against 
popular amusements ina very straightfor- 
ward fashion; and GaJoon Stories, by Mrs. 
J.S. Preston, who, while giving a goodly 
amount of information about life in Gaboon, 
often preaches as well as teaches, which is 
not so pleasant. 


—The Sunberry Dale Library is a collec- 
tion of five little volumes of unequal 
merit, of which the poorest gives its name 
to the series. Books for the Children’s Hour 
are five volumes, all readable and good. The 
Little Blue Mantle Library is made up of ten 
little books containing collections of short 
stories for youngest readers. All of these 
are published by Nelson & Phillips, New 
York. 


—Dr. L. C. Warner has written A Popular 
Treatise upon the Functions and Diseases of 
Woman, which is a better book than what 
we are in general entitled to expect from ‘‘a 
popular treatise” of this sort. The author 
is an educated man, and has written a sensi- 
ble book, based upon a sufficient knowledge 
of the subject and unobjectionable in point 
of style. Itis not common to find a better 
production among “subscription books.” 


—An Only Sister, by Madame Guizot De- 
Witt, written for the series ‘‘ Books for 
Girls,” by the author of ‘‘ John Halifax Gen- 
tlemen” and others, (Harper & Brothers, 
New York), is a story that can hardly es- 
cape the charge of being somewhat precise 
and goodish; otherwise it would be good. 
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KIN Tit j WE would call the at- 
K h G eatin of Teachers and 

j Amateurs to KINKEL’s 
New METHOD FOR THE REED ORGAN AND MELO- 
DEON, which we will issue about September 
First. This work is pronounced superior to all 


others of its class by Teachers who have exam- 


NEW METHOD 


ined it. It contains a clear and simple course 
of instruction, whereby any one may easily ac- 
quire the mastery of this favorite Instrument 
with a few months’ study. It will always be a 


: favorite work with the 
Teacher, on account of 
’ its clearness and system- 


atic progression; more of an amusement than a 
study for the Pupil, and will prove a mine of 
wealth to the Amateur, on account of the many 
choice Melodies, Songs, etc., that Mr. Kinkel 


REED ORGAN. 


has selected and arranged expressly for this 
work. Kinkel’s New Method will be mailed, 
postpaid, on receipt of $2.50. 

Address, J. L. PETERS, 599 Broadway, N. Y. 


Send 30 cents for the latest number of 


PETERS’ MUSICAL MONTHLY, 


‘and you will get at least ¢4 worth of our latest and best 
Vocal and Instrumental Piano Music. 
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THE PEOPLES’ ATLAS. 





WHAT IT Is, 

Local Agents wanted here— 
lars and Gaede eth “Week alee ‘ 
Send fora Cireular, containing fi Anstructions 
Notices of the Press—Al having Leisure Tt 
should apply to J. David Witliams, 46 
Street, . ew York ; 179 Washington Street, Boston « 
or57 South Green St., Chicago, 1U. .: 
66 "THE PEOPLES’ PICTORIAL ATLag» 

marks a new departure in the way of g 
popular atlas. Other atlases have attempted to 
cover its field, and have proved very usefy} to 
the great body of brain-workers; but it must be 
conceded that this one is popular in a compre. 
hensive sense, such as cannot be claimed for any 
of its predecessors. 

In our time, when men are so busy, and when 
each individual must accomplish so Tueh fp 
order to maintain his place in the great strog- 
gle for existence,’ it has become one of the 
necessaries of life to have all available informa 
tion put into the smallest possible space and 
furnished at the smallest possible cost, In the 
special field of the cyclopecia this has beep 
very successfully done, and espec‘ally of latg 
years many and great improvements have beey 
brought about; but in the corresponding fielé 
of the atlas, owing perhaps to the great cost of 
maps, no such prozress has been made, and the 
same high prices and cumbrous methods prevail 
which characterized the same works a dozea 
years ago. Yet a moment’s reflection will con 
vince us that an atlas, to the vast body of the 
people, is of even greater importance than 
cyclopedia, No one can read a history, ors 
book of travels, or even the daily newspaper, 
without feeling constantly the need of an atlas; 
and this need is not confined to eduerted mea 
and professional workers, but is equally true of 
the whole reading public of the country—per. 
haps itis even more true of the latter than of 
the former. Any work, therefore, which meets 
the conditions named, and which is furnished 
ata price which places it within the reach of 
all,is a work of incalculable value; and itis 
justly claimed for ‘‘Tie People:§ Ate 
las’? that it does this in the most scientific 
and ample manner. The plan on wh’ch it has 
been prepared has been to describe briefly but 
adequately the leading physical features of the 
various countries of the world; their climate, 
soil, and productions; their history and govern- 
ment; the manifold industries in which the 
people are engaged ; and the stage of civiliz- 
tion they have reached, as indicated in their 
schools, relizion, or customs. All the miscel- 
laneous statistics and disconnected facts which 
usually form the staple of the popular atlas 
have either been incorporated with the genera) 
plan of the work or else omitted entirely, as 
cumbering the important and really valuabls 
information which itis its special object tolm- 
part. 


A FULL DESCRIPTION OF THE WORK. 


Local Agents wanted Fverywhere—Thirty Dib 
lars and upwards Earned Weekly without Risk 
Send fora Circular, contairing full Instructions 
and Notices of the D'ress—AU having Leisure Tint 
should apply to J. David Williams, 46 Beekman 
Street, lew ork ; 179 Washington Street, Boston} 
or 57 South Green Street, Chicago, Lil. 

FOR the purpose of giving a definite and pre 
tical idea of ** The Peoples’ At 
las,’ let us suppose that the reader has been 
wise enough to obtain one for his own use. He 
will find himself px d of a handsome vol 
ume, 20x14 inches in size. The first thing which 
will strike him, on opening it, will be the great 
number and beauty of the maps, the excelleneé 
of which are gnaranteed by the names of such 
eminent geographers as Alexander Keith Jobn- 
ston, F.R. G.8.; Edward Weller, F. BR. G. 8; 
Professor H. G. Rogers, of Boston; and J. 
Dower, F.R.G.8. The next thing to challenge 
his attention will be the letter-press of descrip: 
tive matter, arranged in broad, open pages, with 
conspicuous divisions of the several subjects. 
These pages are printed in good-sized type, 
leaded, the mere look of which is beautiful ané 
inviting in comparison witb the overcrowded 
columns of similar works; and a closer ex#m 
ination will show that their contents area 
ranged in accordance with a more rigid method 
than is customary with works of this character. 
From beginning to end and in all its parts 
has been under the direct supervision of one re" 
sponsible editor; and the result of this is eve 
dent in the logical,orderly, and uniform arrange 
ment of the various facts. The promiscuous 
medley of facts, without method or sequence, 
which renders the ordinary atlas 60 trouble 
some to consult, has been carefully avoided; 
and the reader has on!y to find a certain kind 
information in the description of any one pend 
try, and, in turning to any other, he will find 
same information in the same place, P 
and followed by the same sort of facts a 
The great convenience of this metbod will | 
appreciated the more the Atlas is used, 








RECENT EVENTS IN HISTORY. 
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Circular. containing full Instructions 
aa te of the Press— Al having Leisure Time 


soll tbo Oe ork 5 £ :179 Washington Street, Boston ; 
on 57 South Green Sl., Chicago, J. 
HE most valuable feature of ‘The 
Peoples’ Atlas,” next to those 
ly enumerated, is the freshness of 
jts statistics and the large space de- 
qoted to history. Within the last few 
history has been increasing her tomes with 
marvelous rapidity. Mighty empires have been 
subverted ; ancient dynasties have fallen; great 
interests have been uprooted; the most ancient 
of temporal politics has ceased to exist; new 
pations have been created; continental railways 
pave been constructed; obstacles to maritime 
commerce have been cut through or removed; 
and remote nations have been brought into daily 
jntercourse through telegraphic cables that lie 
at the bottom of seas over which men were once 
afraid to sail. History, as being more interest- 
ing and more suggestive to the general reader 
than barren statistics, fills a much larger pro- 
portion of this work than in any of its rivals; 
and itis not only written in smooth, agreeable, 
and popular style, but is brought down toa 
surprisingly recent pericd. The history of the 
United States, for example, brings the narrative 
down to the second election of General Grant. 
Tat of France brings it through the Franco- 
German war, and the capture of Paris from the 
Communists, to the establishment of the Re- 
public under Thiers. That of Germany tells of 
thelate wars with Austria and France, and the 
re-establishment of the Empire, under the lead- 
eship of Prussia. Those of Spain and Italy are 
prought respectively to the accession of Victor 
Amadens to the throne of the former and the 
removal of the latter’s capital to Rome. Inthe 
chapter on Africa a complete sketch is given of 
African exploration from the time of the ancient 
Phenicians to the expedition of Mr. Henry M. 
Btanley; and the bearings of Dr. Livingstone’s 
recent explorations on the famous ‘Nile ques- 
tion” is briefly but earcfully outlined. And 
goof every important country the history is 
brought down to the time of writing. 


THE WONDERS OF THE WORLD—ILLUS- 
TRATED. 

Local Agents wanted Everywhere—Thirty Dol- 
lars and upwards Earned Weekly without Risk— 
Send fora Circular, containing full Instructions 
and Notices of the Press—All having oy Time 
should anply to J. David Williams, 46 Beekman 
Street, New York ; 179 Washington Street, Boston ; 
or 51 South Green Street, Chicago, 10 

NOTHER feature of the Atlas which adds 

greatly to its attractions is the pictures 
which are found in both the front and back 
parts of the volume. These pictures are by the 
best artists, are executed ia the most artistic 
manner, and are printed on beautiful tinted and 
heavily-laid paper. They beara direct relation 
to the descriptive text inthe body of the Atlas, 
and include typical scenes, structures, and inci- 
dents from all parts of the world. 

Tosum up, ‘The Peoples’ Pictorie 
al Atlas” is the most compact, the most 
complete, the most readable, and the most pop- 
ular in tone, while maintaining scientific pre- 
cision and accuracy, that hos ever been pub- 
lished. It will prove not less useful to the 
farmer, the mechanic, and the laborer than to 
students, professional men, and merchants; 
and it should be in the library or in the house- 
hold of every man who wishes himself or his 
children to read with intelligence the news and 
literature of the day. Not only will it assist 
them in this, but there are few branches of in- 
dustry the workers in which will fail in finding 
something to profit as well as interest them in 
the pages of this Atlas. 


WITHIN EVERYBODY’S REACH. 


Local Agents wanted Everywhere—Thi 
lars and upwards Earned Weekly, without Risk— 
Jor a Circular, containing full Instructions 
- od Notices of the Press— All having Leisure Time 
Bown epply to J J. David Williams, 46 Beekman 
Street, New ork ; 179 Washington Street, Boston ; 
or 5% South Green St., Chicago, LU. 


ND its price places it within the reach of 

everybody. While other Atlases of equal 
Comprehensiveness are sold at $20 and $25, 
“The Peoples’ Atlas” is sold for 
$7.50! Even this, however, does not fully 
show the marvelous cheapness of the work. 
The letter-press alone contains seven times 
More reading matter than one of the ordinary 
16mo volumes which sell at $1.50, and at least 
two anda haif times as much as the average 
subscription book which sells for $5. And, be- 
tides this, there are ji;ty-two maps and a score or 
More of the most beautiful engravings, 


Dol- 





AN UNPARALELLED OPPORTUNITY. 


Local Agents wanted Everywhere—Thirty Dol- 
lars mad upwards Earned Vi cekly without Risk— 
ox No or a Circular containing full Instructions 

tices of the Press—All having Leisure Time 


to have. Good agents have never had such an 
opportunity of making a large income with 
comparatively slight effort; for it is very sel- 
dom that a work of general utility is offered 
which appeals with equal force to all classes of 
the community. The demand for such a work 
is practically unlimited ; no one who gives it an 
examination will hesitate at its purchase. 


WRITE!!! 


Local Agents wanted where—Thirty Dol- 
lars and upwards Earned Weekly without Risk— 
Send for a Circular, containing full Justructions 
and Notices of the Press— Ali having Leisure Lime 
should apply to J. David Williams, 46 Beekman 
Street, New York ; 179 Washington Street, Boston ; 
or 57 South Green St., Chicago, Il. 


POPULAR NEW BOOKS. 


MRS. SKAGGS’S HUSBAND, 


aod other Sketches. By Bret Harte, Author of “ The 
Luck of Roaring Camp,” etc. 16mo. $1 50, 


“In none of Bret Harte’s stories, whether in prose or 
verse, are ~ characteristics of his genius more striking 
than in t .""—London Spe ectator. 


BACKLOG STUDIES. 


By Caanies Duptey Warner, Author of “My Summer 
in a Garden,” *‘ Saunterings,”’ etc. Small 4to. With 
twenty-one illustrations by Augustus Hoppin. #2 


“* Those read ‘My Summer in a Garden’ will re- 
quire no other | inducement id. Ln oo of the author's 3 
“Backlog Stu:lies. volume has a richer, 
deeper quality than that delightfal bit of humcrous fancy. 
We advise readers of taste to buy ‘ Backlog Studies, asa 
companion vo!ume to ‘ My Summer in a Garden,’ and, in 
case the latter, has not been revnes owned, to buvit as 
companion to ‘ Backlog Studies.’ ""—Cleveland Herald. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE HAREM. 


By Mrs. A, H. Leonowens, Author of * The English Gov- 
erness at the Siamese Court.’ Illustrated. 12mo, $3. 


This book has attracted marked attention, as a revela- 
tion of an unknown world, so foreign to our ideas and 
customs that it awakens almost as deep and peculiar he 
terest asif it werea fae oe gamma description of life and 


institutions in another 

“When we began to * a that the poetry of the East was 
exhausted, Mrs. Leonowens opened for us the door into a 
land of romance as novel, as fascinating, and as § lendia 
as any the Orient bas ever shown us. In her glish 
Governess at the Binsnens Court’ we hada aaan con- 
fused glimpse of it; but in ‘The Romance of the Harem’ 
re our fully "—Hartford VCour- 
an 











KEEL AND SADDLE: 


A Retrospect of Forty Years of Military and Naval Serv- 
ice. By Josepp W. Revere. New Edition. 12mo. 
$2 00. 

“ Of the flavor and oa of the narrative we can con- 
vey no fair see. There is a freshness and genuineness in 
the story of his travels that will command general ad- 
miration.”—Literary World. 


MARJORIE’S QUEST. 


By Miss Jzanre T. Goutp. New Edition. 12mo, 
trated by Avaustus Hoprin. $1.50. 
‘*Itis astory adapted for young people ready to be sat- 
isfiedso long as there are oroae et ant o hseresting incidents, 
or everything comes rig! t. fulfills these con- 


Iilus- 


ons admirably. Miss Gculd introduces usto 
some of the meet Yacligitfal children with whom we are 
acquainted.”"—London Athenaum. 


e*s For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the Pubiishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


The Grandest Work of Modern Times. 
AGENTS WANTED FOR ITS SALE. 


POTTER’S 


COMPLETE 


BIBLE ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


4 Untrersal Dictionary of Biblical, Roclesiastical, = 
mines y Iniecmnation» from the earliest times to the 
Link 
Pent OTLLIAM BLACK WOOD, D D., LL.D. 
assisted by ae rnnent divines, With nearlv 3,000 fine 
illustrative engravings. Lage yo in serial form, at 50 
cents é art. for circular and terms address JOHN 
E. POTTER & CO., Publishers. Philadelphia, 


DR. NAPHEYS’S 
“ PHYSICAL re OF Ta, “ty 








PURLISHED SOLELY BY 
J. G. FERGUS & CO., No. 155 N. 9th St., Phil. 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK, 


SERMON PAPERS. 
In half.sheets pertoenet: 
Octavo eee aie, ote, 534x9. Bath, 7x8. Letter, 
8 or Blue, 
= shove’ * Manuscript Paper, 6x10. ‘Contributors’ and 
mo il 5x10, Reporters’ and Students’ Paper for 


Sermon Cases, 60 cents to $2. Reporters’ Cases, 75 cts. 
om sheets sent free. For sale by Stationers gen- 
ally. 


MORGAN Se Co., 
pringfeld, Mass. — 








Sole Manufacturers. 





THE 8 A ROAK ore 
GEO. eROUTLEDGE & SONS, Publishers, New York. 


Next? WONDERFUL i} 


The great Juvenile Magazine, only 30 c 
168 large paxc> of choicest reading. A aolendid. #1 dare: 
mo to every suvcsriber by first mail. A marvel of cheap- 
ness, worth, and bea ty combined, aes ge 8 cents. 
Raise aClub, Say where you saw this. JUIN B. AL- 
DEN, Publisher, Chicago, Ill, 


$1,.50.—THE NURSERY.—A Monthly Magasine 
for youngest readers. tuperbly Illustrated. Send stamp 
for asample number. NOW is the Sime to whew a 
36 Bromiield street, Boston. 














An Tilustrated Book of 64 pages, that every one should have, 
Bent free post paid, of ar. & CO. Springfield, Mass. 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS.—A catalogue of New 
and Important Fducational Works mailed-free on ap- 
plication to LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





TRIAL, 50 Cts. 


THe Nation, 
Box 6732, New York. 
Send THE NATION for two months (8 numbers 
Srom the last), ae a trial subscription, to 








Once eeeereee Set eeseesseeees 


On receipt af this order, with Fifty Cents (50c.), 
The Nation will be sent to your address for two 
months (8 numbers), Postage prepaid. 


The Nation. 


Vou, XVL. 








THURSDAYS. Paice 12 Cents. 
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HELP TO THE STUDY OF GENESIS. 


MURPHY'S ORTTICAL 
COMMENTARY ON GENESIS. 


With an Introduction by Professor Alvah Hovey, D.D., 
$f Newton Theological Peers. and a Preface by Rev. 


P. Thompson, D.D., of Tabernacle church, New York. 


1 Volume. Crown Svo. #2.50. 
This book is pronounced by leading clergymen of A 
qragemsoae DENOMINATIONS to be the BEST ROOK ‘or 
Sunday-school teachers and others stadying Genesis. 





QUEENS. 
By E. B. EMERY. 
» fresh, and racy story cf New EncLanD Lirr. 
Liveig but not sensational; religious, but not duil: and, 


above all, WITHOUT CANT. A safe book for young people 
of either sex. si erhperca 


i6mo. Cloth. #1. 52. 
When not found at the bookstores. sent by mail on ro- 







ceipt of price. ALL LIVE book ill hove them 
by & LAUNLAT, 
143 Washi 1 street, Boston. 








SEND FOR SPECIMEN | ‘Copy of YOUTH'S 
Companion. PE RR Y, MASON & co., Boston, Mass. 

















CONTENTS.—(Fes. 6.) 
Is the Republican Party Opposed to the Law? 
The Bar and its Ethics. 
The Price of a Postal Telegra 
Oriental Linguistic studies, Etc. 


Terms, $5 per annum. Clergymen, #4. 
Office, 5 Beekman St., N. Y. 


OPINIONS. “The Nation is the only 
— journal that I read through. 
I feel after reading it as | Its views of public policy 
if Tees been talking with | and social interests are 
an honest gentleman. It is | eminently wise and sound. 
ke aa sound paper."— | In England I was told that 
v. H.W. Beecher. in strength and 
was equal to best 
“The Nation 1 esteem weeklies, and in some re- 
as one of the very best, . cts superior to them 
higbest-toned, mo news- pe P. Thomp- 





papers in_ the mn by ev. son, 
rom a Ve — 
. W. her. “T regard the Nation as 


the best journal in Ameri- 


“TI have been a reader | ca. and not only so, but 





ines * first publication, better, a i wale than 

-e -2 continue to be rie in *_Prof, 
til ne es orl ae "—Rev, AS. ‘Sinith. 
H.W. Beecher 





NEW BOOKS 


NOW READY. 


L 
BENSON J. LOSSING’S GREAT HISTURICAL WORK, 


THE LIFE AND TIMES 


MAJ.-GEN. PHILIP SCHUYLER. 


Two volumes, crown octavo, with two steel-plate 
likenesses, Price...........s+sse0s ereecvcceseesSS 00 


IL 
MRS, ANNIE EDWARDS’S MOST POWERFUL STORY. 


PHILIP EARNSCLIFFE. 


Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDS, 


Author of “ Ought We to Visit Her?” “Archie Lovell,” 
“The Ordeal for Wives,” etc., etc. 


One volume, v0, Fancy Clotl,......-+ssceseereeeeeees $1 75 
One volume, 8v0, Paper........00--eeeeeeeeeeeeceeeeeee 100 


Mrs. Annie Edwards is one of the ome best of the story 
writers of the day.—Journal, Bost 


ti. 
A NEW AND THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION OF 


WORDS AND THEIR USES. 


RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 
WR dkane éccdcecasscccsed $2 00 


Iv. 


NEARLY READY. 
A NEW AND ENLARGED FDITION OF THE 


NAPOLEON DYNASTY. 


CONTAINING A FULL AND COMPLEIE 


Biography of Napoleon ITT. 


One volume, Crown 8vo, 


This remarkable book had a sale of nearly 50,000 copies 
the first year ofits publication. 


One volume, crown 8vo, toned paper, and 93 full-paged 
portraits, Price........--.sseceseerees ei tacdanacnge $2 50 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
MODERN LEADERS. By Justin McCarthy. ¢1 75 


THE ORDEAL FOR WIVES. By Mrs. Annie Edwards. $1. 


SARATOGA IN 1901. By Ell Perkins. $2. 


OUR POETICAL FAVORITES. By Professor A. C. 
Kendrick. $2 

OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER? By Mrs. Annie Ed- 
wards, $1, 





OVERLAND. By J. W. De Forest. $i. 


THE NETHER SIDE OF NEW YORK, By Edward 
Crapsey. $1. 





Either of the above sent by mall, postpaid, on receipt 
of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


G77 anew AY New Yorks 








Strat Wee Yoon Ryd Williams, 48 Beek 
‘ashington Street, Boston 

ba t South Green St. , Chicage, 1, ; 

OF course, at such a price only an immensely 

lnrge sale can prove remunerative to the 

$s And such a sale the Atlas is certain 





CATALOGUES. ont free to any address, PORTER 
& QUATES, Pub Pa, 


t tf 
— mevols ENLey. Publisher, omaha, Neb. 











cribe for the National, S, Teacher, 
EEACK MER & LYON PUBLISHING Co, Chlongo, Ii, 


ADAMS, 


Dealers, 35 cents per num iber, $4 per annum. Specimen 
number, 3% area TINGED mailed on receipt of 20 
om » Publishers, Pail. 








NDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS.—For 
end tos FEVANS, 165 Ninth shevet New Forks 





MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE CHAPEL HYMN BOOK, 


WITH TUNES. 


An abridged work from the “Church Hymn Book.” 
By Rev. Edwin F. Hatfield, D.D., with all the old tunes 
and familiar harmonies, For the use of Chapels, Lec- 
ture-rooms, Socia! Meetings, Mission Churches, and Con- 
gregati ons desiring a smaller book than the original. It 
contains 752 Hymns, 263 Tunes, several Chants, and a 
most thorough and complete Index. 





Single copies sent, prepaid, for examination, on re- 
ceipt of $1, Retail price, $1.25. Liberal terms for intro- 
duction, 


THE CHURCH HYMN BOOK, 


Though recently publtshed, it has been adopted by 
more than 140 churches. 

Rev. Dr. E. F. Hatfield's New Standard Collection of 
Hymns (“selectest gems of our Christian lyric literature’) 
and Tunes (“in musical arrangement about as near per- 
fection as we can expect to come”) Is again ready for the 
charches, and challenges comparison with any and all 
others in every particular. No choicer compilation of 
Hymns and no more extensive range of popular and 
standard tunes can be found anywhere. 

A copy in extra binding is supplied gratis to the pulpit 
when the book is adopted. 


Full descriptive circulars, containing sample pages and 
testimonials from many e-ninent pastors and singers, wil 
be sent gratis on application. 


Price, $2 single copies. Sent, prepaid, for examination, 
on receipt of $1.50. Liberal terms for introduction. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
138 .ad 140 Grand street, N. Y.: 
273 West Randolph street, Chicago. 


Tue Tripute oF Paaise. 


A New Collection of Hymns and Tunes for 
Public and Social Worship, 
ADAPTED TO TUE USE OF 
Congregations, Choirs, Soc'al Meetings, 
the Family Circle, and the Sunday- 
school. 
Prepared rnder the personal supervision and direction of 


DR. EBEN TOURJEE, 


whose nd ful labors in hehalf of true 
church music are. well known. Eminent authorities com- 
bine in pronouncing it 


The Best Hymn and Tune Book 


IN EXISTENCE! 
It is a handsome octavo of 352 pages. containing 324 mel- 
odies and 727 bymns, and is presented to the Christian 
a as the most eos collection of sacred music yet 


A PSALTER, 


containing selections from the Psalms of David, for re- 
sponsive reading in churches, is incorporated in one edi- 
tion. It is also published senarately in boards and cloth. 
Price, without Psalter,- $1; - per hundred. Sample 
. petipare for 85 ¢ 
$1. 5s 00 per. ery Sample copy 








by mail, Bo men $1. 
Specimen pages aa he to any address. 


M. H. SARGENT, 
Cong’! Publishing Society, Boston, Mass. 


Every Choir Should Have It! 


TEMPLE ANTHERS. 


For the Service of the Sanctuary. 


By Rev. ars LOWRY and W. H. 
OANE. 


NOW READY. 


192 Pages. Clear Type. Board Covers. 
Price $12 per Dozen. 
(@r A Single Specimen Copy sent by Mail, nostpaid, 
on receipt of ONE DOLLAR. 
BICLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
(successors to Wm. B. Bradbury), 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


The REVIVAL HYMN and TUNE BOOK 
FOR THE MILLION! 








entire baa bye Among the mh gems we would 
me Ay oe = never 

esus save,’ 

passeth 

Price, 1 ‘acai #8 per hundred. Sample copies mailed, 


I 
PuUMMORACE WATERS & SON, 
481 BROADWAY, ¥. ¥. vY. 


SONGS FOR THE SANCTUARY, 


mW and‘! 18 SitLLtAM 8) ar NEW ‘YORK, 
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Family Reading. 


WHAT THE CHOIR SANG ABOUT 
THE NEW BONNET. 


A FOOLISH little maiden bought a foolish little 
bonnet, 

With a ribbon and a feather and a bit of lace 
upon it ; 

And, that the other maidens of the little town 
might know it, 

She thought she’d go to meeting the next Sun- 
day, just to show it. 


But, though the little bonnet was scarce larger 
than a dime, 

The getting of it settled proved to be a work of 
time ; 

So, when "twas fairly ticd, all the bells had 
stopped their ringing, 

And when she came to meeting, sure enough, 
the folks were singing. 


So this foolish little maidgn stood and waited at 
the door, 

And she shook her ruffles out behind and 
smoothed them down before. 

“*Halleluia ! halleluia!’’ sang the choir above 
her head, 

“Hardly knew you! hardly knew you!” were 
the words she thought they said. 


This made the little maiden feel so very, very 
cross 

That she gave her little mouth a twist, her little 
head a toss ; 

For she thought the very hymn they sang was 
all about her bonnet, 

With the ribbon and the feather and the bit of 
lace upon it. 


And she would not wait to listen to the sermon 
or the prayer, 

But pattered down the silent street and hurried 
up the stair, 

Till she reached her little bureau, and in a band- 

q box on it 

Had hidden safe from critic’s eye her foolish 

little bonnet. 


Which proves, my little maidens, that each of 
you will find 

In every Sabbath service but an echo of your 
mind ; 


And that litile head, that’s filled with silly little 


irs, 
Will never get a blessing from sermon or from 
prayers. 





TALL TALKING. 


Tur Greeks were great inventors of these 
savings. On Dieneces, the Spartan, being 
told the number of Xerxes’s army was so 
great that when they shot forth their arrows 
the sun would be darkened by their multi- 
tude, he answered: ‘‘ If the Medes darken the 
sun, we shall bave our fight in the shade.” 
The American humor partakes slightly of 
the same character and extravagance; but it 
is, nevertheless, the growth of the soil. The 
vasiness of the country, Which is bounded 
on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, on the 
north by the Aurora Borealis, on the west by 
the se'ting sun, end on the south by the day 
of jud ment, and the peculiar circumstances 
in which the people are placed, can be traced 
in most of these stories. The byperbolical 
or tuli speciesof American humor was much 
in vogue some years ago, and such stories as 
the following were once very common: ‘‘A 
man was s0 tall that he had togoup a ladder 
to shave himself”; ‘‘ another was so strong 
that his sneeze would kill a buffa'o across 
the Miss'ssppi River”; “a Massachusetts 
pig was so lean that it was necessary to tie a 
knot in his tail to prevent its getting throngh 
the chincks of the paling”; ‘‘an American 
artist painted a snow-siorm so naturally that 
he caught a bad cold by sitting near it with 
his coat off”; ‘‘some land was so rich that a 
squash-vine, in its rapid growth, overtook a 
drove of pigs”; “the reason why cream is 
dear is that milk has risen so high that the 
cream can’t reach the top.” 

There is a capital story in which it is re- 
lated that ‘‘a coach drove through the coun- 
try so fast that the milestones passed so 
quickly by that the passengers thought they 
were in a churchyard.” ‘This coach, how- 
ever, was beaten by the ‘skipper which 
went so fearfu'ly fast that, in sailing round 
Long Island, she left her shadow threeand a 
half miles behind her.” Major N., when 
asked if he was seriously injured by the explo- 
sion of a boiler cf the “St. Leonard ” steamer, 
replied *‘ that he was so used to being blown 
up by his wife that a mere steamer had no 
effect upon him.” The evicence of a wit- 
ness in a life insurance case involved in the 
blowing up of a steamboat on the Ohio is 
droll, just because it is characteristic. The 
witness knew the missing man, and saw him 
on the deck of the steamboat before the ex- 
plosion. When asked by the lawyer 
** What was the last time you saw him?” he 
answered: ‘‘ The very last time I set eyes on 
him was when the biier burst, and I was go- 
ing up. I met bim and the smoke-pipe 
coming down.” We all know that the 
American oysters are large; but that one 
must have been of extraordinary size which 
required three men to swallow it whole. 

lt is not fair that the foreigners should 
heve all the lies to themselves; so we wiil 
let the Englishmen put in an apvearance. 
A commercial traveler, boasting tbat bis firm 
spent £300 a year for writing-ink alone, was 
answered : ‘* During the last twelve months 
we have saved in that article alone £2,000 
by merely omitting the dots to our i’s and 
the crosses to our t’s.”” One of the best 





specimens of rhodomontade is the following 
story, Which we have not seen in print; Two 
men, who were famous ior their vaporing, 
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laid a wager as to who could tell the bigsest 
lie. One said that he was in mid ocean, far 
away from land, when he espied a man 
swimming. The ship was stopped and 
preparations were made for taking the man 
in, when he cried out: “I am all right, and 
only want to know the. latitude and longi- 
tude, for Iam swimming to England.” This 
seemed sufficiently improbable; but the other 
capped it by asking ‘‘ whether his friend had 
seex the man again”; and, being answered 
in the negative, said: ‘‘ Then I am he.’— 
British Quarterly. 





HOW TO READ. 


Toomas WENTWORTH Hiaainson says, 
in a reeent number of the Woman’s Journal: 


“T was once calied upon to prescribe in 
tellectually fora young girl of fair abilities, 
who showed no want of brains in conversa- 
tion, but had a perfect indifference to books. 
She read dutifully and torpidly whatever 
was set before her—novels, travels, history, 
all were the same. Ench pxge drove out the 
previous page, and her memory was blank. 
Her parents asked me to teach her to read. 
She joined in the request, and I consented 
to the experiment, on the condition that she 
would faithfully read a single book in the 
way I should direct. She consented. 

‘“‘It was the time of Kossuth’s visit, when 
everybody was talking about the Hungarian 
revolution. The book 1 chose was ‘ Hun- 
gary in 1848,’ by Brace, of far more interest 
then than now. I prescribed it in daily 
doses of one chapter. If possible, she was to 
read that, the chapters being short; but 
under no conceivable circumstances was she 
to read more. After each chapter, she was 
to put down in a blank book I gave her 
some remarks suggested by it. She must 
mention something that had interested her, 
or seek the explination of some word, or 
anything else she pleased. Her comment 
might be only to say that Gorgy was a trai- 
tor, or to inquire how his nawe shou'd be 
pronounced; but, at least, there should 
be cone sentence of remark per chapter. 
From time to time I was to see what she 
had written, and answer her questions, if 
any. ‘This was the prescription, and she 
took it courageously. 

‘**IT knew in advance what would be the 
greatest difficulty. It was to keep’ her to 
one chapter. It seemed to her such a mis- 
take, such a waste of opportunity, when she 
could so easily manage five or six chapters 
ina day. Had she done so, all would have 
been lost; so I was inexorable. The conse- 
quence was that she never failed to read her 
chapter; and when she got to the end of it, 
for want of anything better to do, she read it 
over again, or went to work with her note- 
book. It was a very nice noie-book and 
she wrote a beautiful hand. When I came 
to look over the pages, every few days, I 
was astonished at the copiousness and 
variety of her notes. On some days, to be 
sure, there would be but a single sentence, 
and that visibly written with effort; but 
almost always there were questions, doubts, 
and criticisms, all of which I met as 1 could. 
1 found my own mind taxed by hers, and 
finally re-read every chapter carefully, that I 
might be ready for her. Ana at the end she 
told me, with delight, that for the first time 
in her life she had read a book. 

“Where was t..e magic of the process? 
I suppose mainly in the restraint, the moder- 
ate pace, and tbe necessity of writing some- 
thing. ‘Reading’ says my Lord Bacon, 
maketh a full man; writing, an exact man.’ 
To clearly define and systematize what you 
know, write.” 








ENGLISH AND AMERICAN GIRL3. 
A WRITER in the Cornhill Magazine says: 


‘* To express the precise nature of the dif- 
ference between American and English ladies 
is extremely hard—it is something too subtie 
to be represented by any combination of 
epithets. You are sensible of a sort of charm 
which is wanting here; you miss another 
charm which is present here; you do not 
know which is more to be desired, but you 
doubt the possibility of combinins them. 
American girls are certainly more independ- 
ent than ours are; more accustomed to take 
care of themselves, think for thems:lves, 
decide for themselves; not less really domes- 
tic in their hearts, but less tied to their 
mothers’ apron-strings; franker in their 
speech, and more ready to tell you about 
themselves, their circumstances, their tam- 
ilies, There is a kind of French verve and 
force about them; but there is also a Teu- 
tonic truthfulness. Then there is a nimble- 
ness and versatility of mind, as well as a self- 
possession of manner, which puis a stranger 
at his ease from the first. Where an English 
girl throws the weight of the conversation 
on her partner, an American girl takes it up, 
draws him out, perhaps chafis him in a 
genial fashion, and expresses her opinion 
freely on all the topics that turn up. English 
ladies of the old school would be apt to dis- 
approve of her, on slight acquaintance. But 
when they came to know her better they 
would perceive that she is, in essential mat- 
ters, decorous, as well as refined. American 
ladies who have mixed in fashionable society 
in London may often be heard to say tnat 
they are astonished atthe quantity of scandal 
that they hear talked there; and it is-cer- 
tainly true that one heais very little in 
America. ~Insuch places as New York and 
Chicago there are, of course, fast sets; just 














as there are in London and Liverpool. But 
in point of purity and real moral elevation 
the best society in America is possibly 
superior and, at any rate, equal to that of 
our own upper classes; while the American 
middle class is ce:tainly more cultivated, 
more interesting in the‘ things of the mind’ 
than the commercial class in England.” 





LIFE IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


A CORRESPONDENT of tire Scienze of Health, 
writing from San Jose, California, draws a 
healthiul and delightful picture of winter 
weather on the Pacific Coast: 





“In this. balmy Western land we sit to 
write by open windows, inhaling the per- 
fume of heliotrope and mignonette. Daisies 
sparkle in the sun afler the eariy shower. 
The fall-sown Itzlian and lawn grasses have 
covered the brown soil with tenderest green. 
Springing wild grasses are clothing the dis- 
tant hills. Singing birds, at this sweet morn- 
ing hour, fill the evergreen oaks with 
melody. 

‘Down the street, dooryar’s are bright 
with pinks and Pansies, Hundreds of 
porches are festooned with deticately-tinted 
roses. Scarlet geraniums and fucbsias climb 
Inxuriantly through fences and over walls. 
Petunias, verbenas, and the roval cally-lily 
are as common as morning-glories were in 
the States twenty years avo. 

‘*Tn the gardens and on the lawns of the 
wealthy we find the golden blossoms of the 
acacia, the scarlet berries and graceful foli- 
age of the pepper tree, while oleanders are in 
a perfect blaze of roseate bloom.” 





SLANG TALK BY YOUNG LADIES, 


YOUNG LADIES have but little idea of the 
impoliteness and bad effect of the slang 
phrases often used in so-called polite society. 
An exchange says, in a word of advice to 
any who are partially or wholly addicted 
to it: 

**Youcan have no idea how it sounds to 
ears unused or averse to it to hear a young 
lady say, when she is asked if she will go 
with you to some place, ‘ Wot much!’ or, if 
reques‘ed to do something which she does 
not wish, to hear her say, ‘Can't see it, 

‘* Not long ago I heard a young miss, who 
is educated and accomplished, in speaking 
of a young man, say that she intended to 
‘go forhim!’? And, when her sister asked 
her assistance at some work, she answered: 
‘Not for Joe!’ 

‘“‘Now, young ladies of unexception:l 
character and reilly good education all into 





this habit, thinkiag it shows smartness to | 


answer back in slang phrases; and they soon 
slip flippantly from their tongues, with a 
saucy pertness that is neither ladylike nor 
becoming. ‘I bet’ or ‘you bet’ is well 
enouch among men who are trading horses 
or land; but the contrast is startling end 
positively shocking to hear those words issue 
from the lips of a young lady. They seem 
at once to surround her with the rougher 
associations of men’s daily life, and bring 
her down from the pedestal of purity to 
their own coarse level.” 





BOY-JUGGLERS IN JAPAN. 


BayArp TAYLOR, who has traveled all 
over the world, says that the favorite jug- 
glers at the Japanese street-corners are 
young boys, who, before commencing their 
tricks, conceal their heads in large hoods, 
witb a tuft of cock’s feathers on top, anda 





small scarlet mask representing the muzzle of 


adog. The hood, mask, and feathers rest 
above the head, while a kind of sack-like 
covering falls down, hiding head, neck, and 
shoulders. ‘These poor children,” he says, 
“in bending and curving themselves one 
upon the other, to the thump and jingle of 
their conductor's tambcrine, present the ap- 
pearance of a grotesque and fantastic strug- 
gle Letween two animals, with moasirous 
heads and small human limbs.” The con- 
ductors are grown men, who go about with 
the boy-juggicrs, and receive the money 
thrown by intersted lookers-on. Their un- 
covered faces are sometimes hideous with the 
effort they make in singing and making 
noises to attract a crowd. 








CHINESE SERVANTS, 


OLIVE HARPER, of the St. Louis Globe, 
says: 

‘*Chinese as servants are a failure. You 
cannot mike them understand you entirely; 
and, io spite of all your teachings, though he 
may make your kitchen clean as possible for 
it to le, he will, nevertheless, surprise you 
some day by washing in the bread-pan or 
dryiug his head with your damask table 
linen. He also has his own peculiar manner 
of deing all things; and he sprinkles the 
linen he is to iron by taking his mouth full 
of water and blowing it over the cloth, 
dampening it very evenly. Wecan stand 





_ that, even though it be towels and napkius; 


but we naturally object when he takes a 
mouthful of pudding sauce an‘ spilters that 
all over your pudding. ‘nen, too, they 
have a playful habit of picking up uncon- 
sidered trifles and hiding them away, and 
all the while Mir iga Vins most placid smile 
and innocent look. ¢ Besides, they sometimes 








take a hatchet and chop you u qh eee 
they think you have money. About 
ago Mr. Sauffly, in Oakland, let his Year 
know that he had $5,000 in the house: 
that night said cook, with another Chi 
man, went in and chopoxed Mr, and = 
Saufily up pretty well—left both for dead 
took the money, buried it, and the nun 
morning cook was at his post of duty, Te 
cook looked as if he had been brourht a mt 
aitend Sunday school resrular'y all his lif 
He now luxuriates at San Quentin for the 
rest of his days.” . 





A GOOD ANSWER, 


NEVER was a better answer made than a 
poor Irishman made to a Catholic priest 
while defending himself for readine the 
Bible. . 

‘‘ But,” said the priest, ‘the Bible js for 
the priests, and not for the likes 0’ you,” 

“Ah! but, sir,” he answered, “{ y 
reading in my Bible, ‘You shall read it to 
your children’ ; and sure the priasts 
no children.” have got 

“But, Michael,” says the priest, « 
cannot understand the Bible. : 
you to understand it, my man,” 

‘““Abt! very well, yor riverence, if I can. 
not understand it it will do me no harm 
and what I can understand does nie a heap 
0’ good.” 

“Very well, Mike,” said the priest, “yon 
must go to tne church, and the chureh Wil] 
teach you. The church will give you the 
milk of the Word.” 

‘* And where does the chureh 
but out of the Bible? Ah! 
I would rather keep the cow 





you 
lt is noto’ 


get it from, 
Your riverence, 
myself.” 





“Tg PUT A PEBBLE IN DAT 
BOTILE.’ 


A HoME mission teacher of freedmen re 
lates the foliowing : 


** An old colored brother, who had toiled 
away his energies, and was left with astif. 
fened, trembling frame, crowned with snow- 
white hair, was asked how old he was 
Brightening up at being noticed and que: 
tioned by a white gemmuan, he replied: 

“* Well, sah, I doesn’t know how old] 
is. Dat is, I can’t tell ye how many years! 
have lived asachile. But, bless de Lord, [ 
kin tell ye how old Tis as de Lord’s chile’ 
Hurrying away into his cibin, he soon came 
out with a bottle, joyfully rattling some 
thing in it, and resumed his happy tone: 

“* Now, sab, if yell jest take and count 
dem pebbles, ye’ll see how old I is as de 
Lord’s chile. I was born again jest afore 
Christmas along time ago. When de next 
Ciristmas come around [ jest thought I 
would keep account of de years I was 
agwine to spend in de service of de Lord. I 
couldn’t wrile none; so I tho’t I puta 
pebble in a bottle and put it away, andl 
tole’em all in my cabia what dat bottle for, 
and nobody never tech him! So every 
Christmas since I was born agin I’s puta 
pekble in dat bottle. And, if ye'll jest 
count ’em, ye'll see bow old Lis asa Curis 
tian. 1 can’t count none, and disrememler 
how many tiere is! The pebdles wer 
counted, and fifly-one of them told of his 
long life as ‘de Lord’s chile.’ ” 








HOME INFLUENCE. 


Rey. Dr. Cuvier, in one of his articles, 
talks in this wise of family topics: 


“Tf the father generally talks ‘money, 
money’ at home, he generally rears a tamily 
in worship of the almighty dollar. If he 
talks mainly horses, games, and races, he 
breeds a batch of sportsmen. If fasbion 8 
the ‘amily altar, then the children nre offered 
up as victims upon the altar. If a man 
makes bis own fireside attractive, he may 
reasonably hope to anchor his own childrea 
around it. My neighbor Q—— makes him 
self the constant evening companion of bis 
boys. The result is that his boys are never 
fond in bad places. But, if the father hears 
the clock strike eleven in his clubhouse or 
the piayhouse, he need not be surprise 
bis boys hear it strike twelve in the gaming: 
room or the drinking-saloon. If he puts the 
bottle on his own table, he need not wonder 
if a drunken son staggers in, by and by, at 
his front-door. Whea the best friend that 
childhood and youth ought to have becomes 
their foe, the homes become the startiug- 
post’ for moral rain.” 





THE BLIND BASKE7-GIRL 


Tur following example of love and zeal ia 
a blind girl will interest our readers: 
blind girl in Engiand brought toa clerzymit 
thirty shillings for a missionary yen 
The clergyman, surprised that she s20 
offer him so large a sum, said to ber: P 

“You area poor blind girl; you canno" 
afford to give thirty shillings to the society. 

«*T am, indeed, sir,” said she, “as you ef 
see, a blind girl; but not so poor, perhaps, bi 
ou may suppose me to be. And [can eS 
to you that 1 can better afford to give vo 
thirty shillings than those gitls who 
eyes.” 
vThe clergyman was, of course, very, mut 
struck with her answer, and siid: te 
be glad to know how you make that ou” 








‘“Sir”’ she answered, ‘‘I am & 
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Sacre 

er; and, being blind, I can make baskets 
as well in the dark asin the light. Now, L 
am sure, sir, in the last dark winter it must 
hare cost these girls that have eyes more 
than thirty shillings to buy candles to see to 
make baskets; and so I think I have proved 
that I can afford this money, and now I hope 
that or. will take it all for the mission- 





A GOOD FACE. 


A RECENT writer has some good ideas on 
the importance of mental activity in retain- 
ing a good face. He says: 


“ We were speaking of handsome men the 
other evening, and I was wondering why K. 
pad so lost the beauty for which five yecrs 

ago he was so famous. ‘Oh! it’s because he 

Sever did anything,’ said B. ‘He never 
worked, though he suffered. You must have 
the mind chiseling away at the features, if 

ou want handsome middle-aged men.’ Since 
Coolieg that remark I have been on the 
watch to see whether it is generally true; 

and itis. A handsome man who does noth: 
ing but eat and drink grows flabby, and the 
fine lines of his features are lost; but the 
hard thinker has an admirable sculptor at 
work, keeping his fine lines in repair, and 
constantly going over his face, endeavoring 
to improve, if possible, the original de- 

” 





A SumiiTuDE.—Bishop Albert, of Mainz, 
used to say that ‘‘ the human heart is like a 
millstone inamill. If you place corn on. it, 
it spins round, grinds and crushes, and 
makes it into meal. If there is no corn, it 
still spins round and grinds itself, 80 that it 
becomes thinner and smaller. So the human 
heart must have work todo. If it has not 
the work of itscalling to fulfill, the Devil 
comes with temptation, heaviness, and sad- 
ness, till the heart Gevours itself with 
sorrow.” 








Tue Foorrrints.—An Arab was asked 
by atraveler how he knew that there was a 
God. Fixing his dark eye on the man, who 
seemed to doubt the being of God, he met 
his question with ,another: ‘‘How do I 
know whether it was a man or a camel thzt 
passed my tent last night? And are not the 
footprints of the Creator the footprints of 
God?” 





“\ComE into my yard and see my new top 
spin,” said Tommy to Willie. 

“T shall do no such thing,” 
Willie. “‘I never play Sundays. I am a 
map Sundays.” And he marched off with 
hs Sunday- -school books under his arn’, iti 
the air of one who had made up his mind. 


answered 





ALITTLE Gir’s IDEA OF A PARABLE.—A 
little gul once said that a parable is ‘ an 
earthly story with a heavenly meaning.” 


_STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. — 


Be, 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
Manufacturers’ Warehouse, 91 John street, N. Y. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS. 
THE NOVELTY HAND STAMP, 




















with coimpicte case of type, for marking Linen, 
Cards, Envelop » etc. A periect Little Gem. Price, 
#1; postpaid. Samples fre ee. 








pe " RL =<. 
CASE OF TYPE! 

pal ¥. P. FOLLETT, 3 Asylum st., Hartford, Ct. 
EDWARD SEARS’S 
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Engraving Establishment, 


48 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & Co., 591 
Broapway. N. Y., opposite Metropolitan. Chromos and 
mes, Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscoves, Me- 
‘ethe:cones, Albums and Photographs of Celebrities. 
-Lantern Slid-s a specialty. Manufacturers of 
Photographic Materials, 
ee 











gl ADIEs’ Fine NOTE PAPERS and ENVELOPES of 
@ latest fashion sent by mail postpaid. Send for a 
jar and price-list. 
J.E. TILTON & CO., Boston. 


EDUCATION. 


TEACHERS’ TOOLS. 


Bend for our Illust-ated Cat alogue, mailed free, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL APPARATUS CO., 
58 Murray street, New York, 
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» & HALL SETTEES, 
HOLT. BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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ORWICH UNIVERSITY, NORTHFIELD, VT. 

a Mittary Goliege, ane 1934. faeries tear, De- 
1orou S a 

Instruction, Address Prof. ica Socata ace meiaeel 





MUSIC TEACHER (lady) wanted for piano and 
singing. A. B. WIGGIN, Nassau, Rens. Co., N. Y. 


All ey Children to Educate or School 
Taxes to will tiad eran in the ** American Edu- 
cational Montily. *% Drie ¢ets.. or $2 per annum, 

J.W. SCHERMERHOKN & CO., 14 Bond st., N. Y. 


Highland Military Acnde emy. Worcester, 
Mass., fits Boys for Common and oe Pursuits, 
Its superior merits stated in Circular. C. 6. METCALF. 


ENGLISH, FRENCH. AND GERMAN 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL for Young Ladies, Prov- 
idence, R. I. Address Mrs, N. W. Dz MUNN, Principal. 


BOARDING SCHOOL. First Class, Send fora 

Catalogue, A. B, WIGGIN, Nassau, Rens. Go., N. Y. 
PENNINGTON INSTITUTE, Pennington, N. J. 

Terms reasonable, Address A. P. LASHER,“ Prin.” 























AGENTS WANTED. 


Agents Wanted. 


We are in want of tent and respectable Ladies 
and Gentlemen to canvass for 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


We are prepared to offer Agents 


Great Inducements 
AND TIE 
Most Liberal Commissions. 


This is a rare opportunity for clergymen, teachers, 
and students, or any other intelligent person, as a pair 
of beautiful chromos, 


GOOD-NIGHT FROLIC, and SO TIRED, 


well worth $20, will be given to every new $3 sub- 
scriber to THE INDEPENDENT, thus making the 
canvassing not oniy a pleasing recreation, but a profit- 
able business. 

For a more full description of these premiums see 
another column of this paper. If you wish for good 
territory, send at once for circulars and terms. 

HENRY C. BOWEN, 
No. 3 Park Place, New York. 
Post-office Box 2787. 


AGENTS WANTED 


THE 


FUNNY SIDE OF PHYSIC; 


THE MysTerirs oF Mepicinr. AN Expose oF 
“\anpicaL Homeves, Quacks, AND CHARLATANS OF 
ALL AGES AND ALL Counrries. 800 Pages. 250 
Engravings. 

An interesting and amusing treatise on the Medical 
Humbugs of the past and present. It exposes Quacks, 
Impostors., Traveling Doctors, Patent Medicine Vend- 
ors, Noted Female Cheats, Fortune Tellers, and Medi- 
ums, and gives interesting accounts of noted Phy- 
sicians and Narratives of their Lives. It shows how 
filthy is bn eggnog Tobacco and of what vile 
liquors It reveals startling 
secrets, and inetructs. all how to avoid the ills which 
flesh is heir to. egive exclusive territory and lib- 
eral commissions. i Creal: ars and terms address 
the publishers, J. B. BURR & HYNDE, Hartvorp, 
Conn.; CHICAGO, ILL; or Custianite, Oni0. 


THE BEST BUSINESS 


opvortunity and the most taking combination offered is 
tobe found in an Agency for taking subscriptions for 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 


GREAT LITERARY FAMILY NEWSPAPER, with which 
is given away the largest and best Premium Picture 
ever offered, the new and exquisite $12 


FRENCH OLEOGRAPH, 


called “ Little Runaway an‘ her Pets.” (Oleogranhs are 
the choicest class of French Art-printing in Oils—the per- 
fection of chromo.) We aiso give the superb $10 pair of 
Genuine French Oil Chromos, ‘* Wide Awake and 

* Fas sleep.”” subjects LIFE SIZk—charming fae- 
duties of Original Oil Painting. This paper has the larg- 

est circulation in the world. It will this year be made 
Solney Same ever. Serial tales by world famous authors— 
L. M. ALcott, EpwarD_ ¥GGLESTON, HARRIET PBERCHER 
Stowe, etc. New and brilliant contributors. [lus.rated 
Holiday Namber and back Nos. of Miss Alcott’s story 
FRFE. The largest commissions paid! One Agent made 
$0 in three months, another #537 in 35 days, another 
$94.40 in one w ae k, one $37.60 in one day, and many 
others from #5 and $10 to #40 per day. This year our 
offers are even more profitable. THe SupscetBeR GETS 
THE PICTURE PREMIUM WHEN HE PAYS THE AGENT. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED! 
Intelligent men and women wanted everywhere. To 
get good territory, exclusively assigned, send early for 
circulars and terms! J. B. ¥ & CO., New York; 
Boston, Mass.; Chicago, Ill.; Seu Francisco, Cal. 


INVENTORS OWNER. OF VALUARLE IN- 
on Ae by yy 
manu 

and ACENTS | wai strech cht 

territory to sell new and attractive articles. Send three- 

cent stamp for terms and prospectus to 
: . 
The Inventors’ Manufacturing Co.. 
No. 176 Broadway, WN. Y. 











For Our New 
BOOK, 











FREE TO BOOK AGENTS. 


AN ELEGANTLY BOUND CANVASSING 
BOOK for the best and cheapest Family Bible ever 
——- will be sent free of charge to apy book agent. 
t contains nearly 5 ne Scripture illustrations, and 
agents are meeting with ge success. Ad- 
dress, stating experience, etc., an will show you 
what our agents are doing. NATIONAL PUBLISH aC 


co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
L.| AGENTS WANTED. 
$200 per month A Salable and rh 
made selling profitable. Send 
Ol os este | TYE Samet | 
Kime corel Patkern 1S 








AGENTS, now is your chance! 


LIVINGSTONE LOST AND FOUND. 


The only book on the subject that tells t’ e whole story. 
Don’ : 42 humbueged rin any other. T 3 has nearly 
-page Engrivings 
Maps. | Price $3.30. The Prospectus will sell it: at 
sight. For first choice of territory address at on 
MUTUAL PUBLISHING ¢ co., Hartfords ‘Conn. 


EMPLOYMENT THAT PAYS.—We are now 
sending a packs ge of samples for $1 bv mail which retai's 
for *6. ‘Satisfaction guaranteed. Also Arts Revealed. 
Wonders and Mysteries of all Nations for $1—cost to s:- 
cure $1,000, Address N. FE. M’f'g Co., 11 Dey st., N. Y. 








made from 50 cts. Call and examine. Or, 
12 Samples sent (postage free) for 50 cts 
that retail ouick for $10. R. L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham 
Square, . 
Agents, write to WorTHINGT@m, Dustin & Co., Hartford, Ct. 


ANTED — AGENTS. — @75 to ¢290 a month. 
SECOMS & CO., Pittsburg, Pa., or Boston, Mass. 


MUSIC. PIANOS, ETC. 


PURE DIAMONDS, 


BY JAMES R. MURRAY, 
IS THE LATEST AND BEST 
Sunday-school Music Book. 
100,000 ALREADY SOLD! 


although the book has been issued but a — weeks. 
Send 25 cents for a specimen copy. e in boards, 
35 cents. $3.60 per dozen, $30 per hundred. — 


S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, 
CLEVELAND, 0. 


The WONDERFUL NEW INVENTION. 























(Organ with the top removed.) 


The Cabinet Pine Organ 


(only combination of the Pipe and Reed Organ) bh 


now been placed in the market at cheaper rates, 
newer styles, vand greatly improved actions. 


OPINIONS OF MUSICAL JUDGES: 


GEO. W. MORGAN, the Great Organist: 

“An indispensable improvement over all Reed Or- 
gans. Must inevitably take preference at once.” 

“One of te, <—— _velnahie musical inventions of 
our time.”—J. 

ALBERT W. "BERG. THE DISTINGUISHED ORGANIST 
AND Composer, says: “Iam happy to have had an op- 
portunity to play upon this remarkable organ, which I 
consider something entirely by itself and pe | 
above all competition from anything now know 
regard it as a gem, which will Temedistely meet ‘with 
an immense demand ” 

Pror. THEO. T. CRANE, THe Great ORGANIST AND 
Tonist, says: “ AllI need say is that you have madea 
wonderful advance upon anything hitherto produced. 
It is an instrament that will bear mach study in bring- 
ing out its diflerent powers and varieties.’’ 

Churches, Schools, Musicians, and Families should 
not fail to examine this Organ before buying any- 
— as it is a complete revolution in Cabinet Or- 
a For sale by FE. B. TREAT, at his Wholesale and Retail 
Ww. ‘aterooms, £05 Broadway 


or illustrated Catalogue and further information 
address 


The Cabinet Pipe Organ Co., 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
THE TRUE JUVENILE SONG BOOK, 


By A. N. JOHNSON, 
contains musi¢ en which children will derive both 








, an AND WOMEN WANTED 
BB where to take the money for — jl tye 
Bg BU" TON-HOLE CUTTER, with a Case 

Q S, s ‘ ATENT FOUNTAIN 
PEN and YOSEMITE XX GoL LD PENS. Samples 
ofall, with Circulars, postpaid for 25 cts. Also THE 
LADIFS’ CASKET and other articles. Address 
CITY NOVELTY COMPANY, 404 Liorery st., Phila- 
delpbia. Penn. 


TO TITE WORKING CLASS, male or female, 
$60 a week guaranteed. Respectable employ ment at 
home, day or evening; no capital require::: full ge 
tions and valuable packages of goods to start with, sent 
free by mail. Address, with 6-cent return stamp 

M. YOUNG & CO., 16 Courtlandt Street, New York, _ 


AGENTS WANTED for the clearest, fullest, 
= ey FAMILY medicz! book, BEAL aT Ho 
eed of every house. Written by Dr. tlart, editor ret 
ua of Health, Full of original matter. Treats 
all subjects delicately and exhaustively. Circular sent, 
Address 8. M. BETTS & CO., Hartford, Ct., or Chicago, 
Ll 














Pe Day! Agents Wanted! All classes 
$5 to $20 of. erking people ofeither sex, young 
orold, make more m — work for usin their —— 

ali the tine, than at anything etse. Parti 
eae “Address G. Stinson & Co, Puisad, Maine. 


100 YEAR ALMANAC—FOR 50 Cents 
we send postpaid an Almanac giving every Year, 
Month, Week, and Day of the Century: also a Pocket 
Calendar era 1873. Exue inducements to Agate, 3. Ad- 
dress 


PER WEEK and expenses paid. We 
want. * pelianle agent in every county in 

dress x ey River Wire Co., 
130 Maiden ocone N. Y., or Chicago, Ill, 




















a Month to good canvassers. Articles 
$475 new =a tT as flour, Samples free. 
M. LININGLON, Chicago, 








truction, 
Tn fact. this ook is Sbatleeed to teach the “‘ true’’ mode 
upon which children ought to be taught. 
Price @5 per dozen. Single specimen copy by mail, post- 
paid, 50 cents, 


The Song King, 


for Singing Classes and Conventions, 
By H. R. PALMER. 


This work contains one hundred and ninety-two pages. 
Bound in board cover, 75 cents single; $7.50 per dozen. 


THE NEW 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL SINGING BOOK, 


SUNSHINE! 


for 1873. 
TO BE READY MARCH Ist, 

Illustrating! Enforcing! Inviting! 

A novelty for every Christian worker. Hymns and 
tunes that never “ wear out” for the fumily worsrip 
and prayer. meeting. A Jew pages of practice and 
pieces syetabie Si Jor Saturday afternoon und con- 
cert occasion 

Baim: SINGLE, 35 CENTS. PER DOZEN, bre 60. 


single specimen copy, sent by mail, 30 ce 
hither of the above books sent on pte a price by 


the publishers, 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


CHURCH AND PARLOR MUSIC. 


$100 casb for double reed, six stops, powerful-toned 
organs. Warranted, etc., very best. $295 cash for7- 
octave rosewood, carved leg, fully warranted Pianos, 


WILLIAM A. POND & Co., 
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27 Union Square, N. Y. 


Undoubtedly the best Square Piano made 


€end for Circular with Illustrations. 


Prices ranging from 350 to 700 dollars 


Every Piano WARRA} 


DUNHAM & SONS, 


(EsTABLISHED 1834), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 
A CARD TO THE PUBLIC: 


Parties desiring to purchase, and residing in 
towns where our Piano-fortes are not repre- 
sented by agents, can purchase direct from us, 
at a reduction from factory prices, until an 
agency is established. Write for circular and 
price-list. Boxing and delivery at railroad de- 
pot in New York City free. 


Warerooms, 17 Union Square, 
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NEW HAVEN ORGAN CO, 


Manufacture the Celebrizied 
Jubilee and Temple 


ORGANS. 


These Organs are unsurpassed in quality of tone, 
aie. of finish, simplicity of construction, and dura- 
i} 

‘leo MELODEONS in various styles and unequaled 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
NEW HAVEN ORGAN C€0., 
New Haven, Conn. 


LINDEMAN & SONS 
Cycloid and Square 


PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS, 


14 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 


NEAR FIFTH AVE., NEW YORE. 


A GREAT OFFER = FEBRUARY ! 


HORACE W. WATERS & por 


8 way, N. 
— — of ONE HUND DRED PIANOS, MELODRONS, 
KGANS, of first-class makers, including Waters’s, 
my aaa Low 
MONTH. } 
ments, for $250 and $27 ash, N- 
CERTO PARLOR ORGANS are the most beautiful in 
styl e and perfect in tone ever made. Prices at bargains 
for cash. onthly Lae pce pn received, running from 
one to three years. w and second-hard instruments to 
ie oe rent pias 2 if] pared hased. Mlustrated Catalogues 
mailed. 


Largest Organ Establishment in the World. 
7 Extensive Factories. 
J. ESTEY & COMPANY, 
Brattleboro, Vt., U. S. A. 
THE CELEBRATED 


EDTEY COTTAGE ORGANS. 


The latest and best improvements. Everything that is 
new and novel. The leading improvements in Organs 
were introduced first in this establishment. 


Established 1846. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


You ask WHY we can sell 
First Class 7 Octave Pianos for 
90 Ww Soo answer—It costs 

han $300 to make an 

600 Pino sold throug 
Agents, all of whom make 19.0 
per ct, profit. e have no 
Z Agente, but ship Phobe! to fami- 

: S lies at Factory jag and warrant 
5 "Years. “Send for ‘ntustrated cireuls r . witch ye ne 
to over ankers, Merchants, &c. (some 

you pA oan using our Pis n 44 States aud 

Territories. Please state where v y this notice. 

U.S. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, N. Ye 


ANTED—PARTNER.—Wholesale and 

Retail Music Dealers, a first-class house, extensive 
acquaintance, heavy business already nee (sales 
last year about @150,000), will take a partner of good moral 
character, either silent or active, with not less than 
twenty-five thousand dollars, Extension of business the 
cause why a partner will be accepted. Address, with 
reference an‘l full particulars, in confidence, J. F. HAR- 
RIS & CO., Columbus, Ohio. References: Messrs. Stein- 
way & Sons, N. Y.; Messrs. Sroveteus & Fuller, N. Y¥.; 
Messrs. Zogbaum & Fairchild, N.Y. 


TED for Five Years, 
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NO HALF-WAY HOUSE. 


Ir is a litttle amusing to observe the 
mental acrobatics of those advanced thinkers 
who have ceased to believe in a personal 
God, and who are yet not ready to avow 
themselves atheists: Either as a concession 
to the prejudices of theif neighbors or asa 
sign that they find it hard to rid themselves 
of all their old notions, they keep up a semi- 
personification of the Universal Force, which 
is all the God their science allows them. 
They usually dignify this Force or Law or 
Order with a capital letter; they frequently 
apply to it a personal pronoun; and they 
often appear to kindle into some sort of in- 
comprehensible emotion when they men- 
tion it. 

What this Imaginary Existence is nobody 
knows. There is but one thing of which 
these positivists are positive, and that isa 
negation. It is possible to know nothing, 
they say, of spiritual being, of anything but 
physical laws. Their theology is summed 
up in one word, and that is nescience. 
Some of them, however, seem to have bor- 
rowed Plato’s mystical notion of a world- 
soul, only they must insist, of course, that 
this is a soul without consciousness. Before 
this shadow ofan idea they perform nota 
little reverential posturing. Their God is 
gone; but they still have the ghost of a God, 
and that is better than nothing. It is im- 
possible for them to dismiss from their 
minds those sentiments of reverence and de- 
votion which Mr. Galton insists are even 
more irrational than the delusion of fet- 
ichism and witchcraft. They evidently want 
to believe in something above physical law, 
and to worship something higher than uni- 
versal humanity, and to pray to something 
*hat can hear and answer. This vice of per- 
sonification sticks to them, in spite of all the 
demonstrations of their science. 

Most of them are willing, we suppose, to 
be called Pantheists. The All is their God; 
and by the All they mean, of course, the 
physical universe, for there is nothing else 
that can be known. But the imputation of 
Atheism they heartily resent. They cling to 
their capitalized abstraction, as if it really 
had an existence. They even lecture about 
Atheism, and try to show that the persons 
who call themselves Atheists, some of 
whom they willconfess have been exemplary 
and noble men, must have been deluded ; 
that they could not really have believed 


in anything so dreadful. 
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The editor of the Boston Investigator, who 
avows himself an Atheist, went the other 
day to hear Mr. Frothingham preach, and 
gave his emphatic endorsement to Mr. 
Frothingham’s views, ‘‘ which,” he says, 
“‘are identical with our own and which we 
call Atheistic.” But the editor was puzzled, 
after listening to these views, to hear Mr. 
Frothingham disclaim the name of Atheist. 
It evidently seemed to him that the author 
was slightly wanting in the courage of his 
opinions. 

The puzzle of the Investigator is not to be 
wondered at. When the doctrine of a per- 
sonal God is denied there is no logical stop- 
ping place short of Atheism. Between 
Theism and Atheism there is no middle 
term. Pantheism is nothing but moonshine. 
An unconscious god is no god. <A few phi- 
losophers, who have learned to fool them- 
selves with phrases, have professed this Pan- 
theistic faith; but common sense finds no 
lodgment for any such vapory notion. The 
position of the Theist is intelligible, so is 
that of the Atheist; but Pantheism is only 
an adroit attempt to make something out of 
nothing. 

Professor Tyndall says that it is not un- 
scientific to believe in the existence of a 
personal God, in a Being of Infinite power 
and wisdom and love, who created the Uni- 
verse and controls it; whose intelligence 
finds expression in the wonderful adapta- 
tions of Nature and whose will directs all 
the natural forces; who is not fettered by 
the laws which he himself has ordained, 
but is able to act freely from without upon 
the great system of causation, changing the 
issues of Nature according to his wisdom. 

On the other hand, it may not be unscien- 
tific to believe in the eternity of matter, and 
in all those doctrines of scientific material- 
ism by which the soul is identified with the 
body and the existence of God is resolutely 
denied. But the attempt to find a half-way 
house somewhere between these two posi- 
tions is well described by Sam Lawson’s 
phrase. It is nothing more nor less than an 
effort ‘‘to hit the happy medium between 
truth and falsehood.” 





PRISON REFORM. 


Tue Prison Congress at Baltimore, follow- 
ing so close upon the greater gathering at 
London, seems to have lost none of its inter- 
est thereby. It was a laborious and reason- 
ably successful gathering of earnest men and 
women, devoted, with more or less daily 
activity, to the work of improving our 
American prisons, which greatly need their 
efforts. A large number of states were rep- 
resented, and the papers and discussions 
seem to have been practical and valuable. 
It is not in these congresses alone that the 
spirit of prison reform shows itself, how- 
ever ; for we find it working here and there 
in the state capitals, and aiming to shape 
legislation in Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, and several other states. 

In Pennsylvania the Board of Public 
Charities, of which Mr. George L. Harrison, 
of Philadelphia, is the president and Dr. 
Wilmer Worthington the secretary, has oc- 
cupied a good share ofits annual report for 
1872 with a discussion of prison reform and 
the principles underlying it. These are cor- 
rectly stated, and the conclusion drawn is 
less favorable to what has been known as 
the Pennsylvania prison system than some 
of our Philadelphia friends will wish it had 
been. Mr. Harrison and his colleagues see, 
what has been visible for some time to out- 
siders, that the separate system of imprison- 
ment, which Livingston and Lieber and 
Tocqueville and Sumner recommended, and 
which was first tried in its best form in Phil- 
adelphia, has been supplanted by the mixed 
system of Maconochie and Crofton, For 
want of a better name, we call this the ‘‘ Irish 
convict system,” because the best example 
of it hitherto has been found in the convict 
prisons of Ireland ; but it has not yet reached 
perfection anywhere, and we have always 
believed that in good hands it might be made 
to yield better fruits in America than in Ire- 
land. It is this which the Pennsylvania 
Board of Charities favor, and we shall re- 
joice if they can effect its introduction into 
their great commonwealth, 

The Massachusetts Board of Charities has 
also steadily favored the Irish system. The 
first official account and recommendation of 
it ever made in America, we believe, was 
made eigfat years ago, in a supplement to the 











same pamphlet contained an argument in 
favor of district prisons for minor grades of 
crime. The intervening years, though ex- 
hibiting little visible progress in the Massa- 
chusetts prison system, have apparently con- 
verted the state authorities to the doctrines 
published by the Board of Charities in 1865. 
The Prison Commissioners, a new board, 
with special duties in regard to the 
twenty county prisons in Massachusetts, 
have just issued a long report, endorsed 
in its main points by Governor Wash- 
burn, in which they recommend district 
prisons, and the chief features of the Irish 
system for their management. They pro- 
pose to divide the state intu seven districts, 
each containing a house of correction and a 
workhouse for sentenced offenders, with jail- 
cells therein, and separate jails in some coun- 
ties for the custody of persons waiting trial. 
1n these new prisons, established in the ex- 
isting prison buildings, classification, the 
mark system, long sentences for certain 
offenses, and the general machinery of the 
Irish convict prisons are to be introduced, if 
the plan of the commission is carried out. In 
its strictness it probably will not be—at least, 
this year; but some parts of it can, perhaps, 
be enacted as law. A separate prison for 
women is one of these paris, and is very 
likely to be voted this winter. The average 
number of women in the Massachusetts 
prisons is above 700, and yet they have no 
whole prison to themselves anywhere in the 
state. The number of prisoners of all classes 
in Massachusetts, October 1st, 1872, was up- 
ward of 3,450, the largest aggregate ever re- 
ported in the state; and of these a little 
more than one-fifth are women. 

From Michigan we learn of the with- 
drawal of Mr. Z. R. Brockway from active 
service as a prison officer and prison re- 
former. He has been for more than ten 
years at the head of the best prison of its 
class in the country—the Detroit House of 
Correction ; and now leaves that laborious 
and somewhat thankless position, to engage 
in general business, for which, as well as for 
prison management, he has shown much 
capacity. At the Baltimore Congress an 
excellent report was read from the commit- 
tee of which he is the chairman; and we 
understand that he will continue bis activity 
in prison reform, notwithstanding his change 
of occupation. The statutes of Michigan 
already owe much improvement in regard to 
penal legislation to Mr. Brockway’s example 
and efforts, and we trust that, the nucleus of 
a model prison system having been formed 
io that state, it will continue to develop into 
a complete whole. In other states something 
will be done in the same direction ; but none 
has so fair a start as Michigan, inasmuch as 
the best theory must always be inferior to an 
excellent practical example, such as the 
Detroit prison has furnished. 





RAILWAYS AS A MEANS OF 
GRACE. 


SuRELY we area Christian people. The 
meekness and long-suffering with which we 
bear the insults and injuries inflicted upon 
us by our masters, the railroad corporations, 
proves that the chastenings through which 
we have passed have softened and subdued 
the resentments of the natural man. 

Look at the quiet and forgiving way in 
which we suffer ourselves to be crammed 
together in the horse-cars, sixty-five or sev- 
enty persons in a vehicle which was only 
meant to carry twenty-two. We, the peo- 
ple, gave to these corporations the franchises 
out which they are making fortunes every 
year, with the stipulation that we should 
be decently served. It was not wholly be- 
nevolence on the part of the people; there 
was an expectation of receiving in re- 
turn a fair accommodation. That, indeed, 
was the express bargain, as the charters of the 
companies will show. But, now that they 
have got the charters, they give us just as 
much and just as little accommodation as in 
their sovereign pleasure they see fit, and 
laugh in our faces if we complain. They 
make rules for the government of their em- 
ployés and post them conspicuously in their 
cars, and encourage the brealsing of them a 
hundred times every day. ‘‘ No persons al- 
lowed to ride on the front platform or on 
either step” the legend says; yet the cars 
stop to take persons on board when there is 
not an inch of room for them anywhere ex- 
cept on the front platform or the platform 





first report of this Massacbusetts Board. The 











steps. We have borne all these Outrages go, 
long that our tempers are entirely broken 
There is no longer any disposition to mur. 
mur at the allotments of the street-railway- 
managers, be they what they may, When 
they proceed, as they doubtless will y, 
soon, to stow us away horizontally, in 
courses, within the cars, we shall only meek. 
ly petition to be laid, when we get to theeng 
of our journey, where our sorrowing friends 
can identify us, and fold our hands for the. 
ordeal of suffocation. We sometimes think 
of those tyrannical governments of the Old 
World, where the carriers of the streets are. 
held to strict account for their stewerdsh ip, 
where no vehicle is allowed to convey more 
than a specified number of passengers, ang 
where the sign “ Full” is hoisted on the top of 
every one when the quota is complete, and 
wonder how the people of these lands can 
suffer such despotism. How much liberty ig, 
there in a land where railway conductors 
and omnibus drivers are not permitted to do, 
as they list? Howcan the Christian graces, 
of patience and long-suffering ever be de. 
veloped to their full extent in a city which, 
prevents passengers from being trampled on, 
by their public servants ? 

The tribulations of travel are not confineé 
to the dwellers in the cities. The wayfaring- 
man, though a countryman, may share 
equally in them. Here, for instance, was a, 
company of persons who started from New 
York the other day for Chicago, by a special 
express train on the Hudson River Railroad. 
The train was stopped near Hudson by the 
carrying away of a bridge, so that they were 
compelled to take a circuitous route to Al- 
bany, arriving at that paradise of hash and 
hack-drivers four hours late. For this delay 
the railway managers were not, perhaps, to 
blame; though some of those who stood by 
and saw the bridge lifted from its abutments 
by the flood were tempted to ask whether 
any corporation ceuld be justified in building 
such a structure in such a place. But, having 
got these passengers to Albany four hours. 
late, these railway managers, acting on the. 
principle that one good turn deserves; 
another, kept them there five hours longer; 
and then sent them on in a train which 
stopped at Rochester, where they waited 
four bours more for another accommodation 
train. At Buffalo the same treatment seemed 
to be awaiting them; but, after a delay of 
two hours and a half at that point, a special 
train was made up, and they were sent on 
to Chicago, which they reached twenty-two 


hours bebind time. 
Now it would appear that these passen- 


gers, who paid for transportation to Chicago 
by a “special fast express,” ought to have 
got what they paid for. On reaching Al- 
bany, they ought to have been sent right on 
by an express train. They would have been 
in any other country. They would have 
been here if this beautiful grace of submis- 
sion to the extortions of the railways had 
not been so fully developed in the American 


character. 
A few nights afterward a sleeping-car on 


a train bound northward from Chicago, by 
the Chicago and Northwestern Railroad, 
broke down after the passengers had been 
about twe hours in their berths. They were 
speedily bundled out into the crowded day- 
coaches of the train, and were compelled to 
pass the night as best they could in the foul 
air of those fearful places. Their short oc- 
cupation of the sleeping-coach wasa positive 
annoyance and discomfort to them. It was 
much worse to scramble out of bed at that 
time than it would hive been to sit up all 
night; yet for this annoyance and discorl- 
fort they were compelled to pay one dollar 
and a half each. Not one word was said 
about refunding the fare charged for the usé 
of the sleeping-car, and the only passenger 
who seems to have contemplated the possi- 
bility of such an exercise of free grace on the 
part of the managers was obliged, when he 
observed the silence of all the rest, to confess 
himself 2 base ingrate for having cherished 
such a thought. 

All these instances, and many more which 
might be recited, go to show what & means 
of moral discipline we Americans enjoy in 
being permitted to travel by such convey~ 
ances and under such regulations as our s0v~ 
ereign corporations provide for us. No peo- 
ple, we imagine, ever had such opportua 
ities for the cultivation of the passive virtues. 
And if, after all this chastening, we 
still continue headstrong and unsubmissire 
terrible, indeed, would be our condemnatior 
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SUSTENTATION CONSIDERED 
FINANCIALLY. 


We thank President McCosb, the leading 
gdvocate of the experimemt in ministerial 
rt lately authorized by the General 
Assembly, for so ably defending before our 
the scheme which seems to us to 
preak up and confuse the missionary system 
of the Presbyterian Church. Of course, we 
pave DO quarrel with him as to the desirability 
of comfortably supporting the ministry. It 
jga very important matter, though it is not 
quite 80 important that the ministers be 
jiberally paid, or even comfortably orequally 
paid, as that they be sent where the Gospel 
needs to be preached and souls need to be 
gved. So long as the frontier advances 
faster than the Church can follow, all de- 
nominations in America will be wise enough 
in.z3g nearly all their strength to sustain 
we advance, and trust the various churches 
jn the rear to take care of the bindmost. 
With them the word missionary, even more 
{ban pastor, will be the title of honor. 

There are some’ financial considerations 
affecting the new plan that deserve consid- 
eration. Wedo not so much refer to the 
fact that the Sustentation Scheme requires 
the churches to add one to the number of 
their contributions (for that is not half so 
bad a thing as many seem to think), nor to 
the fact that it requires the support of an ad- 
ditional secretary and clerical force todo a 
part of the work which the Missionary 
Board was already doing, as to the fact that 
theintroduction of a new system, proposing 
to help the same churches as did the old, and 
offering them pecuniary inducements to for- 
sake the old for the new, must and does 
cause no little unnecessary expense. Last 
year over two-thirds of its beneficiaries were 
thus won over from the old Board. We 
had before heard of rare cases in which a 
church was bought over from one denomina- 
tion to another; but that a great denomina- 
tion should organize a duplex system ot 
missions, and sbould offer to buy its own 
churches out of one of its own plans into 
the other, while less unbrotherly, shows, 
=must be confessed, a worldly even more 
than a godly simplicity. 

There are a great many churches in rural 
districts, and especially in the West, whose 
pastors receive as salary less than a thou- 
sand dollars in cash. Almost none of their 
parishioners ever see a thousand dollars of 
money ayear. The pastors have the use of, 
tnd perhaps own, all the land they need, 
and the care of a horse and cow costs 
almost nothing. Take one of these numer- 
ou3 cases. The pastor is quite as weil off as 
most of his people (and he ought to be no 
better off) on eight hundred dollars, of 
which his people raises six and the Mission- 
ary Society pays two hundred. The Susten- 
tation Scheme offers them two hundred 
more. Of course, they take it, and the ben- 
efaction of the Church, though not wasted, is 
misapplied. And, if it was somewhat of an 
effort for the parish to raise the six hundred 
dollars, it may happen and has happened 
that it willsink to five hundred, thus compel- 
ling the Courch at large to expend five where 
it needs to expen‘! but two hundred dollars. 

Another class of cases will frequently oc- 
cur; and, lest we may be supposed to be 
creating imaginary difficulties, we will take 
aD actual occurrence in the Synod of Balti- 
more. Two churches, nine miles apart, were 
put together by the presbyterial committee, 
making a comfortable field ef labor for a 
Pastor, and paying his whole salary of $1,000 
or $1,200. A minister who pleased one of 
the churches, and did not wish to be botb- 
ered with too much work, got that church 
Tecommended for Sustentation, from which 
it was allowed say $400. The other church is 
left to shift for itself, and the Missionary 

Td has to aid it also with $200. There 
is wasted on these parishes $600, which 
ought to have been expended on what was 
Teally a missionary field. 

Let us sce what estimate the contributing 
churches put on thenew scheme. Last year 
the Missionary Board received $331,043; the 
Committee on Sustentation, for which the 
Assembly recommends $150,000, had $41,073. 

ting ten months of this year the latter 
‘has collected $27,700; and, though February 
‘Wsite special morth, we much doubt if the re- 
Ceipts of last year will be exceeded. Indeed, 
‘We have reason to believe that some of the 
churches referred to by Dr. McCosh as con- 

ling 60 liberally last year syill take up 
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no collection this year; for in their freedom 
to exercise their own judgment, these 
wealthy churches have the advantage of the 
feebler ones. But, while the Sustentation 
Committee has collected $27,700 this year, 
the collections from the churches for the 
Home Mission Board have fallen off $29,- 
041 during the same time, showing appa- 
rently that there has been no increase, but 
simply a diversion of funds. The dimi- 
bution of its receipts might have embarrassed 
the Board, had it not been for another evil, 
of which we have before spoken. The pol- 
icy of extolling the pastoral at the expense 
of the apostolical office has had the effect of 
reducing considerably the number of young 
men who have sought a commission as mis- 
siovaries. 

A critical comparison of the expenses and 
results of the Scheme, thus far, is impossible, 
from lack of data. Only during three or 
four months did Dr. Jacobus attempt a list 
of the churches whose applications were 
granted. We know of no means of discov- 
ering where are the 343 pastors to whom aid 
has been promised, nor how much has been 
promised to each, nor what their churches 
raised and received under the old system. 
These facts are needed, and we hope the 
secretary will give them in the Record, in- 
stead of eloquent commonplaces about under- 
paid ministers and the importance of the 


pastoral office. Unless the Sustentation Cam- 


mittee collects during the last two months 
of its financial year four times as much as 
during the first ten months, its balance 
of $22,861 left over from last year will 
hardly enable it to meet its engagements 
with its 343 beneficiaries. 





KELLOGG'S ELIGIBILITY. 


Mr. Wiiuram Pitt KELxLoaa, the present 
de facto governor of Louisiana, was, at the 
time of his pretended election, a senator of 
the United States, then holding the office, 
and continuing to hold it when he appeared 
before Judge Durell, and asked his judicial 
interposition to prevent his being deprived 
of an office to which he claimed to have been 
legally elected. According to the constitu- 
tion of Louisiana, he was not in a condition 
to bring the suit, or contest the question, 
simply because he was not eligible to the 
office of governor. This constitution, in 
article fifty-second, expressly says: ‘‘ No 
member of Congress, or any person holding 
office under the United States Government, 
shall be eligible to the office of governor or 
lieutenant-governor.”  ligible isthe word 
used in this constitutional interdiction, obvi- 
ously meaning capable of being legally 
elected. The language is not that no United 
States officer shall hold the office of governor 
or lieutenant-governor; but that no such 
person shall be eligible to either of these 
offices. It is a disqualification to be legally 
chosen, and not simply to hold office, which 
the constitution of the state affirms. The 
disqualification applies at the time of the 
election; and, if it then exists, it makes the 
election ‘null and void.” No subsequent 
act which the party may or may not do, at 
his own option, can change bis status, or 
put him in a position to claim an office frou 
which he is excluded by the express language 
of the constitution. 

In another article the same [constitution 
says: ‘‘No person shall be eligible to the 
office of governor or lieutenant-governor 
who is not a citizen of the United States, 
and a resident of this state for two years 
next preceding his election.” This plainly 
means that a person destitute of these quali- 
fications cannot be legally voted for. The 
election of such a person, even by 3 unani- 
mous vote, would be void a3 initio ; and, of 
course, he could set up no claim to an office 
to which the people had no right to choose 
him. Precisely the same exclusion, by the 
use of the same word, applies to one who is 
a member of Congress, or holds office under 
the Government of the United States. Being 
such a member, or holding such an office, 
the constitution of Louisiana declares that 
he shall not be eligible—that is to say, capa- 
ble of being legally chosen to the office of 
governor or lieutenant-governor of the state. 
It is a palpable evasion of the obvious sense 
of the language to say that it simply means 
that he shall not at the same time hold the 
two offices, which would make it the legal 
probibition of a physical impossibility. 

The constitution of California contains a 








similar interdiction in the following words: 
“No person holding any lucrative office 
under the United States, or any other power, 
shall be eligible to any civil office of profit 
under this state; provided that offices in the 
militia to which there is attached no annual 
salary, or local officers and postmasters 
whose compensation does not exceed five 
hundred dollars per annum, shall not be 
deemed lucrative.” In a case which came 
before the supreme court of the state the 
court held the following language as to the 
true legal construction of the word eligible: 


‘*The counsel for the appellant contends 
that the true meaning of the constitution is 
that the person holding the Federal office 
described in the twenty-first section is for- 
bidden to take a civil state office while so 
holding the other; but that he is capable of 
receiving votes cast for him, so as to give 
him aright to take the state office upon or 
after resigning the Federal office. But we 
think the plain meaning of the words quoted 
is the opposite of this construction. The 
language is not that a Federal officer shall 
not hold a state office while he is such Fed- 
eral officer; but that he shall not, while in 
such Federal office, be eligible to the state 
office. We understand ahe word ‘eligible’ 
to mean capable of being chosen, the subject 
of selection or choice. The people in this 
case were clothed with this power of choice; 
their selection of the candidate gave him all 
the claim to the office which he has; his 
title to the office comes from their desig- 
nation of bim as sheriff. But they could not 
designate or choose a man not eligible— 
namely, not capable of being selected. They 
might select any man they chose, subject 
only to this exception, that the man they 
selected was capable of taking what they had 
the power to give. We do not see how the 
fact that he became capable of taking the 
office after they had exhausted their power 
can avail the appellant. If he was not eli- 
gible at the time the votes were cast for him 
the election failed. Wedo not see how it 
can be argued that, by the act of the candi- 
date, the votes, which when cast were in- 
effectual, because not given for a qualified 
aa became effectual to elect him to 
office.” 


This construction, so lucidly stated by 
the supreme court of California, applies 
with all its force to the case of Kellogg. He 
appeared before Judge Durell as the claim- 
ant of a state office to which, being a sena- 
tor of the United States, it was not consti- 
tutionally possible that he should be elected. 
He ought to have been summarily turned 
out of court, as having no case; and such 
would have been the fact if the Judge had 
discharged his duty. The two objections 
to Kelloge as governor of Louisiana, each 
one fatal, are these: First, he was not 
eligible to the office; secondly, he was de- 
clared elected by a board of canvassers not 
authorized by the laws of the state, without 
having the election returns in its possession. 
His de facto exercise of power is in both re- 
spects without the warrant of law. It is 
sheer usurpation, mainly due to illegal Fed- 
eral interference. Republicanism bas been 
most wofully disgraced by the men who 
profess to be its representatives in Louis- 
iana. Republicans cannot endorse the out- 
rage without sharing in the disgrace. 





Gilitorvial Aotes, 


Tue testimony of Theodore Jaques, & United 
States Deputy Marshal, who was also United 
States Superviser of Elections in Plaquemine 
Parish by the appointment of Judge Durell, 
given before the Senate Committee last week, 
threw a bombshell into the camp of the Kel- 
logg party. This Mr. Jaques is a Republican, 
and did what he could to elect the Republican 
ticket. By his own showing he, as well as 
some other Republicans, did a great deal too 
mach. Printed certificates of United States 
Supervisors were scattered by the bushel 
through the state, attacbed to blank affidavits 
which were filled up with the namesin many 
instances of dead men, in others of absent men, 
and in still others of those whom Mr. Jaques 
calls ‘‘men of straw.” Indocd, be testifies that 
he himeelf signed a thousand names to ene thou- 
sand such affidavits, which purported to bear the 
signatures of as many persons wao had been 
deprived of the right to vote by reason of 
color, race, or previous condition of servitude. 
With the coolest kind of naiveté he says he 
didn’t ‘‘ know that it wasa forgery. It is not 
considered forgery in Louisiana. It is a com- 
mon thing there.’’ The oath he regarded as a 
““mere matter of form, and as of no conse- 
quence.” All these affidavits, procured by the 
most barefaced fraud, were counted by the 
Herron-Lynch Board in declaring Kellogg 
to have been elected by the people. If 
this Mr. Jaques is to be believed the election 
rascalities of she Tammany Ring in New York 
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City are fully matched by those of Kellogg and 
his party. Gov. Warmoth does not appear 
much better; yet he did not bappen to have a 
Judge Durell to help him run the machinery. 
This testimony puts Mr. Sypher, member of 
Congress from Louisiana, into a very insignifi- 
cant figure, for Jaques swears that it was un- 
der his direction that he committed these 
frauds, and that he had in previous years been 
associated with Sypher in stuffing ballot boxes. 
His testimony ought to make a vacancy in Con- 
gress from Louisiana. It is a pity that such a 
Sypher should come to nought. 





PRESIDENT GRANT is reported as being thor- 
oughly determined to break up the beastly and 
unlawful system of polygamy in the Territory of 
Utah. It is expected that he will send a special 
message to Congress before its adjournment 
asking for such additional legislation as will 
enable the Government more efficiently to en- 
force existing laws against this crime. Three 
things are necesdary to this end: First, the se- 
lection of juries must be placed under the con- 
trol of the officers of the United States, and not 
under that of local officials, who are sure to be 
Mormons, and just as sure to select Mor- 
mon juries. Secondly, the power of the lo- 
eal courts of the Territory must be so curtailed 
that they cannot nullify the proceedings of 
United States courts. Thirdly, the judicial and 
executive appointees of the Government in 
Utah must be men who will see to it that the 
laws against polygamy are rigidly enforced. 
The President should be supplied with all the 
legislation he needs; and then he should wisely 
but firmly use the power to put an end to this 
disgrace upon our common country. It is high 
time that Mormons were taught that they are 
amenable to the laws of the United States, and 
that polygamy, being a crime according to these 
laws, cannot be shielded from penal exposure 
by being made part of a religious system. Mor- 
mons have a right to worship God according to 
the dictates of their own conscience; but this 
confers no right to violate the just laws of civil 
society. The Republican Convention that nom- 
inated Abraham Lincoln, in 1860, declared it to 
be *“*the right and the duty of Congress to pro- 
hibit in the territories those twin relics of bar- 
barism, polygamy and slavery.” The latter is 
dead, but the former still lives. In 1862 Con- 
gress passed an act making it a crime and pro- 
viding for its punishment; and yet it still lives, 
in defiance of law. It is intolerable that the 
law should be practically treated as a mere 
sham. 


Tue letter of Governor Dix declining to com- 
mute the sentence of death into imprisonment 
for life in the case of John Gaffney, the mur- 
derer of Patrick Fahey, in the city of Buffalo, 
contains pleasing evidence that the pardoning 
power will not be abused in his hands. The 
case of the doomed man had been before the 
Court of Appeals; and by it the verdict of the 
lower court was affirmed and ordered to be 
carried into effect. The Governor, after briefly 
referring to the facts of the case, says: 

“T can find no justification for defeating the 

execution of the law by the interposition of 
my authority; and, if the expression of my 
purpose iv similar cases will have the effect of 
deterring evil-minded persons from commit- 
ting this highest of crimes, I am willing to 
have it understood that circumstances of a very 
extraordinary nature will be needed to induce 
me to interpose for the purpose of annulling 
the deliberate and well-considered determina- 
tions of juries and courts.”’ 
This announcement, while sad news to such 
men as Foster and Stokes, is good news to the 
people. Though no more than they had a right 
to expect from Governor Dix, especially in 
view of the emphatic utterances of his message, 
it assures the public that gubernatorial clemen- 
cy will not, during his administration, interfere 
with the due and proper execution of the law. 
Itis a timely warning to “evil-minded per- 
sons” that, if they commit the crime which 
forfeits life, the governor of this state will not 
interpose intheir behalf. Such an attitude as- 
sumed by the executive authority of every state 
would tend to diminish crime, by increasing the 
certainty of its punishment as the law directs, 


. 


Tus Senate Committee on Claims, to whom 
was referred the President’s veto of the bill for 
the cempensation of Dr. Best on account of 
property destroyed by the United States forces 
during the war, have submitted an elaborate re- 
port, recommending the passage of the bill over 
the veto. As to the merits of the question, 
the views of the Committee seem to us right. 
Dr. Best was a loyal man, and his property was 
appropriated and destroyed by the order of a 
United States officer. It is but reasonable that 
he should be paid for it, The main ground of 
the veto {s that the bill, if approved, would es- 
tablish a precedent for similar applications. 
This may be true; yet itis no reason why just 
ice should not be done in this case, and in 
every parallel case submitted to the Govern- 
ment. A precedent for doling right is always 
safe, The whole people of the United States, 





to whose interests property was taken 
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and destroyed, are better able to pay 
for such losses than are the individnal 
sufferers to bear them. Approving of the 
Committee’s conclusion, we must, never- 
theless, condemn the querulous and disrespect- 
ful temper of the report toward the President. 
The veto power is placed by the Constitution 
fn the hands of the President, without any re- 
striction as to the subjects or reasons of its 
exercise. He is not responsible to any commit 
tee or to either house of Congress for the act of 
withholding his signature; and, hence, anything 
like an attack upon him or his prerogative for 
so doing, to say the least, is very undignified, 
The Committee’s report would be greatly im- 
proved by the erasure of arunber of passages 
that more than hint a censure upon the Pres- 
dent. 


Tue principle upon which the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, in the 
bill reported by General Butler, propose to deal 
with the claims of insurance companies to 4a 
portion of the Geneva fund seems to us just 
and wise. Let each company making the claim 
show by an exhibit of its books that its war 
premiums in excess of what its rates would 
otherwise have been were less than what it 
paid out for war losses; and to the amount of 
the difference it will prove itself a loser by its 
war risks, and so far, but no further, be entitled 
to indemnity from the Geneva fund. The dic- 
tate of justice is that the reimbursement 
should be made to the party or parties 
who suffered a direct loss in consequence 
of the ‘depredations of the Confederate 
eruis*rs; and not to such as really suf- 
fered no loss, especially such as made money by 
the very risks they assumed. Who these suf- 
fering parties are is a question of fact, to be de- 
termined by an investigation. So far as insur- 
ance companies belong to this category, let 
them be indemnified; but no further. If they 
hive already had their indemnity in war premi- 
ums, then plainly they should not have it a 
second time out of the Geneva fund. Their 
balance-sheet of profit and loss on their war 
risks will show ‘what their claims are, if they 
have any claims. 


CONTRASTING singularly with the action of 
the Chinese Government is that of the Japancse. 
While the Chinese astrologer appoints a lucky 
day for the marriage of the Emperor, and the 
great officials seek to find auspicious omens to 
record concerning the nuptials, the Japanese 
Emperor issues a proclamation making the cal- 
endar of Japan to correspond with that of the 
civilized world; and in it he ridicules the idea 
of there being any lucky or unlucky days at all. 
Although China can be moved but little by 
direct European or American influence; yet 
since that once Asiatic of the Asiatics—Japan— 
has led the way and begun the ferment of future 
history China cannot long resist the example. 
The toughest substances in organic nature, 
though sometimes proof against powerful re- 
agents, are not proof against a leavening body; 
and a ferment, at the proper temperature, 
causes ferment and change in the body it 
touches. Assuredly, the influence of the Asiatic 
nations upon themselves will be as sreat if not 
greater than from that other continents. Japan 
if all things continue to go on well, may be the 
littie leaven in the great lump of Asia. 


WE do not know whether or not the ticklish 
state of the relations of England and Prussia 
has anything to do with it, but the manufacture 
of torpedoes, bombs, and war-material in gen- 
eral was never more brisk at Woolwich than at 
this present time. The War Department has 
ordered a hundred thousand Shrapnel shells to 
be prepared and dispatched in haste to India. 
The Christian public will be gratified to learn 
that the department has given orders for the 
manufacture of a topedo of gigantic di- 
mensions, which will not only have a 
giant’s strength, but can use it like a 
giant. Congreve rockets are also in the pro- 
cess Of manufacture, to be exeloded by 
means of gun-cotton, which would astonish 
the soul of that beneficent inventor if cogniz- 
ant of human affairs. It was to this benefactor 
of mankind that it was replied, when he said, 
on Haydn’s death, that ‘“‘he had gone to the 
only place where his music could be surpassed’: 
*Very true, Sir William, and when you die it 
will be said, ‘‘He has gone to the only place 
where his fire-works can be excelled!’ ”’ These 
powerful arguments urged by the most Chris- 
tian nation in Europe cannot fail to have a 
powerful effect on the heathen mind and assist 
in preparing the way for the evangelization of 
the East. 


ASTRONOMERS and other natural philosophers 
have attributed the reprebensible conduct of 
the weather for the last year or two, and 
especially for this present winter, to the un- 
usual number of spots on the sun. But they 
are notoriously an unbelieving generation, and 
they have been put to an open shame by an au- 
thority of irrefragable weight. Archbishop 
Manning has published.a Pastoral Letter, in 
which he shows that it is not the sun and its 
pots, but the sins of this wicked century that 






have brought all these storms upon our heads. 
An unanswerable proof of this is the fact that 


| the weather has misbehaved itself in the most 





most signal manner since the world has 
sat in the scoffer’s seat in regard to 
the vital dogma of the Infallibility of 
the Pope. This new archiepiscopal meteor- 
ology will have the effect of making the barom- 
eter a scientific test of spiritual as well as at- 
mospheric conditions. By careful observation 
of the weather we shall be able to make an 
authentic estimate of the current wickedness of 
the time. His Grace has further ordered pray 
rs to be offered up for the cessation of the bad 
weather which has prevailed in the British Isles 
and has fallen upon the just as well as the un- 
just, on the true believer as well as on the her- 
etic. If these prayers should have the effect of 
averting droughts and storms and floods from 
the estates and persons of good Catholics while 
they visit the vengeance of Heaven upon Prot- 
testants in all its keenness, we think there could 
hardly be a more efficient means of recalling the 
lost sheep into the fold. 


.... That a church needs « wife as well as a 
sexton is a verdict which we have more than 
once heard from neat Yankee housekeepers, 
whose swinging silks were soiled by dusty cush- 
ions and pew-rails. This want seems to be sup- 
plied by a number of high-born High Church 
ladies at the West End of London, who have 
formed themselves into a society called ‘* The 
Pheebes,” whose duty it is to keep clean the 
churches which they frequent. These ladies 
were anxious to serve as district visitors; but 
the Ritualistic clergy prefer that such work 
should be done by the regaiar sisterhoods, who 
are entirely under their direction. The zealous 
dames—arguing, no doubt, that cleanliness is 
next to godliness—have, therefore, organized 
“The Phebes.”? The institution will be serv- 
iceable in many ways. It will greatly promote 
the comfort and perhaps assist the devotion of 
the Sunday worshipers. It will afford the 
ladies who engage in it a wholesome physical 
exercise, and it will enable them to sympathize 
with their own housemaids. On the whole, we 
approve of ‘*The Pheebes.” It is the most 
harmless piece of Ritualistic humbuggery that 
has yet been invented. 


.... We are having a great deal of trouble 
with waves in these days. What with tidal waves 
in politics, and polar waves in meteorology, 
and waves of atmospheric infection, such as 
produce epizooty in w2n and beasts, this 
planet is getting into very unstable ways. 
Crime, also, seems to be traveling in waves. 
It was but a few weeks ago that murder was 
fearfully prevalent over large areas in this coun- 
try, and the English papers lately received 
show that the disturbance reached the shores 
of that island very soon after it was noticed on 
this continent. ‘‘ An outburst of crime,’’ they 
say, is reported from all quarters. Shall we not 
by and by have bureaus of social science, which 
shall watch and report by telegraph the prog- 
ress of these waves of wickedness, so that our 
policemen may be on the alert, and so that we 
may take our revolvers and our bludgeons with 
us when we go out in the evening, just as now 
we arm ourselves with umbrellas and overshoes 
at the warning of ‘‘Old Probabilities ’’? 


.... The recent discoveries of political wicked- 
ness in high places have led many persons to 
conclude that the public virtue is declining. 
But may it not be that the apparent increase of 
corruption is due in great part to the fact that 
corruption is more thoroughly uncovered in 
these days than ever before? The newspapers 
pour a flood of light into places which formerly 
were dark. The reporter is ubiquitous and 
vigilant; and while his mousing propensities 
often lead him to print hurtful scandals, they 
also stimulate him to investigations which are 
highly serviceable. We do not believe that our 
public men are any worse than those of former 
generations; but the rascals among them are, 
happily, pretty sure to be found out. 


...-Mr. Parke Godwin, in his speech at the 
Tyndall dinner, was sharp on the Materialists, 
After an incisive characterization of some of 
their doctrines and methods, he exclaimed: 

‘*Is this all the tidings ye bring from the em- 
pyrean ? What! is there nothing at the central 
wheel of life but a blind, dumb, insensible, un- 
knowable face—a face without love, without 
intelligence, without desire and purpose; an 
eyeless Samson, which goes grinding on forever 
at his mill, and crushing onward forever in a 
fruitless, endless battle against death and noth- 
ing more? (Applause.) ‘Great God!’ as 
Wordsworth says— 

“Great God! I'd rather be 
A Pagan, suckled on a creed outworn, 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses tat would make me unfor!orn. 
Have sight of Proteus, rising from the sea, 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed born !"” 

.... There is nothing new, we are very sorry 
to say, as we go to press, about the Credit 
Mobilier scandals. We are waiting to hear 
Mr. Colfax’s defense of himself, and wish he 
were not so patient about it. Every day of de- 
lay injures him, for the public cannot see why it 
is necessary to wait to hear Mr. Ames before 
presenting the accounts which are to exonerate 
him from the charge of falsehood and perjury. 
He must remain undera cloud till‘he presents 





the proofs which he claims to retain in his 
hands. 

....The Westminster Review, organ of the 
English Radicals, does not think that Mr. Dar- 
win has proved the descent of man from the 
animals. It closes an article on the subject 
with the following words: 

“Let us hear the conclusion ef the whole 
matter. He is a bold man who, testing Mr. 
Darwin’s facts and arguments, believes in man’s 
descent from the animal kingdom. He is a 
bolder who, resting on the evidence of igno- 
rance, ventures to hold any other opinion.”’ 

...-Prof. F. A. Rising, the principal of the 
Institution for the Improved Instruction of 
Deaf-Mutes in this city, has resigned his po- 
sition, his resignation to take effect April 1st. 
The pupils in the school are taught to read by 
the lips, instead of by the sign-alphabet; and 
Prof. Rising has become, during his connection 
with it, our foremost exponent of this new sys- 
tem of deaf-mute instruction, the practical re- 
sults of which, under his direction, have been 
so gratifying. 

..-. The Coolie traffic still continues, On the 
20th of December a vessel named ‘‘ Glensan- 
nox,”’ from Macao, China, arrived at Honolulu, 
and departed to Punta Arenas, Central America, 
with 685 Chinamen on board, al! of whom had 
been entered on the ship’s traffic as ‘‘ personal 
effects.” By diplomacy or by force the Chris- 
tian nations ought to put a stop to this diabol- 
ical traffic. It differs from the slave trade only 
in name. 

.-..Coal is now selling in London at fifty- 
three shillings, or about thirteen dollars in 
gold, per ton. Many furnaces and mills have 
been obliged to suspend work and the poor are 
sufiering. The manufacturing interests of 
England will be greatly damaged if the high 
prices of coal are to continue. Perhaps the 
tariff question will settle itself in this way. 

....-Hon. Edmund A. Wetmore, who died the 
other day at his home In Utica, was one of those 
pure men and public-spirited citizens who are 
the honor of the country. He was more than 
once elected mayor of Utica, and we remember 
him as the faithful and efficient chairman of the 
school commissioners for the city. 


.... New Hampshire justice is more fleet than 
that of some other communities. The veteran 
reprobate, Evans, who murdered & young girl 
at Northwood, ip that state, last October, was 
tried, convicted, and sentenced to be hung— 
the whole proceedings occupying only two days 
and a half. 

.... The “ other senator’? from Kensas fights 
shy ofperjury. He makesa long statement, deny- 
ing the charges of bribery; but declines to swear 
to it, preferring to let it rest upon his ‘honor 
as a senator.’’ It remains to be seen how 
much that amounts to. 


.... Sunflowers are raised for fuel in Minneso- 
ta. The stalks burn well, when dry, and the oil 
of the seeds produce an intense heat. 


....The Shakers are said to be very long- 
lived. If they should live a century or two, then 
their lives would not amount to much. 

.... The Pope may be infallible; but the fact 
that he is fond of billiards and cigarettes indi- 
cates that he is human. 


Religions Intelligence. 


Tae English MNonconformist, of which Mr. 
Edward Miall, the leader of the movement for 
Disestablishment, is the editor, has finally con- 
cluded the statistical tables which it has been 
publishing of late, and in which it has been 
exhibiting the comparative strength of Church- 
manship and Dissent in England. The point 
which is elucidated by the tables of the Noncon- 
Sormist is the relative amount of church accom- 
modation furnished by the Established Church 
and by the various dissenting bodies in cighty- 
four large towns. Everybody knows tiat any- 
thing may be proved by figures like these; but 
those who have compiled these statistics seem 
to have aimed at perfect impartiality, and the 
conclusions to which they lead have only been 
slightly modified by the most scorching criti- 
cism. Ina former notice of portions of these 
tables we referred to tbe estimate of an English 
statistician that church sittings in any com- 
munity are sufficient when they will accommo- 
date 58 per cent. of the population—only that 
proportion of the whole number of inhabitants 
being able, on the average, to attend church on 
any given Sunday. The population of these 84 
English towns is 5,918,919. They contain 4,843 
places of worship, with sittings for 2,644,523 
persons, nearly 45 per cent. of the population. 
This is only 13 per cent. less than what would 
be an adequate provision. It is also inter- 
esting to note that, while the population of 
these towns has increased during the last 20 
years at the rate of 34 per cent., the church ac- 
commodations have increased at the rate of 49 
percent. Those who suppose that the Christian 
religion is losing its hold upon‘ 'the population 
may find these statistics instructive. Comparing 
the Established and the Non-established churches 
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in their relation to this work, we fina that 
ti ese sittings the former vid * 
Provide 1,010 679 
the latter 1,603,501 5 or, rouucius ine — 
: up lue Usuies to 
a fractional statement, the Established chureh; 
furnish less than two-fifths of the Means ‘i 
public worship and the Non-establisheq churches 
more than three-fifths. In Only 77 of these 
towns is it possible to ascertain the relative rate 
of increase between Church and Dissent, In 
these towns it is shown that, while the progress 
of the Church of England has been at the rate 
of 34 per cent., that of the Nonconformistg hag 
been at the rate of 59 per cent. This rapid gain 
of the Dissenters upon the State Church is 
nificant fact. It is admitted that in Lo 
which is not included in these Statistics, ang in 
the rural districts the comparison would yo: ra 
so favorable to Nonconformists. Inthe coun- 
try parishes, taken as a whole, the Churchmen 
are still in the majoiiy; but it is certain that 
where the population increases most rapidly the 
Free churches show the greatest relative prog. 
ress. Our readers may be interested to sce the 
relative standing of the principal denominations 
in these eighty-four towns, as illustrated by the 
number of sittings in their churches. Church 
of England, 1,010,672; Wesleyans, 833,161; 
Congregationalists, 311,061; Baptists, 223,977; 
Roman Catholics, 182,015; Primitive Method. 
ists, 181,788; United Methodists, 103,844; Pres. 
byterians, 73,511; New Connexion Methodists, 
71,330; Unitarians, 37,865; Calvinistie Method. 
ists, 27,732; Society of Friends, 26,451; Plym- 
outh Brethren, 16,448; Bible Christians, 7,720, 
Of these relizious bodies the Established 
Church, the Wesleyans, and the Unitarians have 
increased during the last twenty-one years 34 
per cent., the Cougregationalists 60 per cent, 
the Baptists 53 per cent., the Roman Catholics 
80 per cent., the Presbyterians 150 per ceat., 
and the various small bodies of Methodists at 
rapid rates varying from 107 to 146 per cent, 
The Friends have added only 11 rer cent. to 
their strength. It will be observed that the 
ratio of increase in the small bodies, like the 
Presbyterians and the minor Methodist sects, is 
naturally much larger than in the larger bodies, 
A family of children to which one child is ad- 
ded every year increases the first year 100 per 
cent., ‘the second 33, the fourth 25, and so on, 
The rapid growth of the Primitive Methodists 
and the United Methodists, whose work is done 
mainly among the laboring classes, is notice- 
able; also that of the Roman Catholics, which is 
mainly due to Irish immigration. The whole 
body of statistics is exceedingly suggestive. It 
illustrates the patience and thoroughness with 
which English reformers do their work. Mr. 
Miall does not rest his cause on sentiment or 
prejudice ; he builds on hard facts, gleaned from 
a wide field, with infinite labor and care. The 
statistics explain also the determination shown 
by the Times and other English papers to give 
the movement for disestablishment a fair con- 
sideration. Obviously a church which provides 
accommodation for only two-fifths of the wor- 
shipers in eighty-four large towns of England is 
hardly entitled to the exclusive patronage of the 
state, 


asig- 
ndon, 


...-Father Hyacinthe has at last opened his 
mouth in Paris. They were his first addresses in 
that city since the change of his ecclesiastical 
status, and delivered at the Protestant, chapel of 
Dr. Pressensé, on two of the evenings of the 
Week of Prayer. He would have preferred to 
speak first to a Catholic audience ; but thereare 
egal obstacles in the way of this. An author- 
ization from the government is necessary for 
him to speak in public anywhere except ina 
place of worship; and there is some doubt 
whether this authorization can be obtained. 
The MHinstre des Cultes, to whom the application 
must be made, is a botorious trimmer, He 
recently struck the army chaplains out of bis 
budget to please the infidel Communists, and 
then allowed their places to be filled with Jesuit 
chaplains, serving without pay, to please the 
Ultramontanes; and he will hesitate to offend 
these latter worthies by licensing the ¢s 
preacher of Notre Dame to speak in Paris. Cer- 
tainly, however, Father Hyacinthe cannot do 
less than to seek this permission. To refuse it 
will be av outrage upon free speech which 
the minister of a free government sbou'd 
blush to perpetrate. A republic which 
undertakes to gag a man like Hyacinthe, 
who believes in liberty, for the sake of con- 
ciliating such men as Veuillot, of LD Univers, 
who believes in nothing but despotism, is a Te 
public for whose perpetuity the civilized world 
will not pray very fervently. The crowded 
audience assembled to hear Father Hyacinthe 
was mainly Protestant, though many Catholics 
were present. He spoke not from the pulpit, 
but from the platform in front of it. His ad- 
dress was of a general character, being devoted 
mainly to the theme of the meeting—vi., the 
restoration of Christian unity. Our readers 
have already read the substance in an article 
by Father Hyacinthe, which we published last 
week. 


....The London Times has opened its we 
umns to a discussion of Spiritualism. Allsh 


| of opinion have been expressed, {rom the ule 
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hesitating faith of the professed Spiritualist to 
the skep'icism of the scientist, who believes that 
it is all jugzlery. Much has been said abont 
the theory of a psychic force, by which the 
puman will can be exerted beyond the limits of 


* the body, and with such material effect as to 


move inanimate objects. The Times, in an ed- 
{torial on the subject, says: 

“Now, we must avow that, for our own part, 

we do not believe the united * wills ’ of all the 
pine hundred millions of the earti’s population 
could ever be made to move a single winevlass ; 
pat the possibility of snch a force may be imag- 
ined with less ou'rare to reason than is in- 
yolved in certain other Spiritualist theories, and 
can easily be brought to proof.” 
The ‘question ‘whether there is really 
any case for scientific investigation in 
this matter the Times finds it hard to an- 
swer. But, if any investigation shall take 
place, it must be conducted in the open day- 
light and under conditions which preclude im- 
posture. Until the advocates of Spiritualism are 
willing to concede this they have no claim upon 
the attention of scientific men: 

“The ‘medium’ must be content with any 
apartment offered for the purpose, with an un- 
believing audience, »nd with conditions gener- 
ally devised to prevent even the possibility of 
deception or misapprehension. The employer 
of ‘psychic force’ must accept similar terms ; 
which, indeed, in his case, as there can be no 


* «gusceptibilities’ involved, should be readily 


welcomed. We have been warned not to apply 
the measures of avn exact or advanced science 
to discoveries possibly just dawning uvon man- 
kind; but that advice would befit only an ulte- 
rior stage of the inquiry. We cannot be too 
skeptical, too scrutinizing, or too precise in 
ascertaining facts, though it may be otherwise 
when we come to explanations. Let us first be 
positively assured tlist a spirit has been evoked, 
or that a dining-table has been moved by a mere 
effort of volition on the part of an operator. 
When the facts have been once established, 
science may be fairly called upon to consider 
their import.” 

An examination conducted on such a basis as 
‘this would compe! the respectful attention of the 
world. But we bave a suspicion that no such 


basis will be accepted by the mediums. 


.... There is a rule in the Cambridge Divinity 
School that no student shall preach for pay 
more than three times in aterm. The students 
have petitioned the faculty for the abolishment 
of this rule; and have at the same time written 
toa large number of clergymen of all denomin- 
ations, asking their opinion as to the advisability 
of students in theological seminaries preaching 
during their senior year. Many of these minis- 
ters answer categorically in the affirmative, in- 
sisting that the only way to learn to preach is to 
preach, and that the laborer is worthy of his hire, 
in orout of the seminary. Others say that, while 
the exercise of preaching may be valuable, it may 
also lead to neglect of study; and that tire 
faculty should have some discretion in regulat- 
fog the amount of it. Rev.  homas K. 
Beecher says, characteristically : distrust all 
general rules. I cannot form te a rule for 
the regulation of preaching by undergraduates. 
Seme whom I know or have known should 
preach during all their years of theological 
study; others ought not to preach then, nor 
afterward either.”” Rey. Wm. J. Potter, of 
New Bedford, approves of the substance-matter 
of the petition; but cannot sign the paper, be- 
cause he cannot, without some mei:tal reser- 
vation, call himself a ‘‘ minister of the Gospel.’’ 
“What sort of tidings, then, has the mes- 
senger?”? This movement on the part of the 
students appears to have been conducted in a 
spirit of good-nature, and has not resulted in 
any collision with the faculty. We trust that 
it may result in enlarging the opportunities of 
the young men ; for, granting much that ie urged 
by those adverse to the petition, it seems to 
us,on the whole, that practice ought to be 
mingled with study during the years of prepa- 
ration for the ministry. 


....A singular controversy has been going on 
in France with respect to the water of the 
Grotto of Lourdes, where the Virgin made her 
recent appearance. This water is in great de- 
mand by the faithful, owing to the fact that 
several miraculous cures have resulted from its 
use. A common liquor merchant attempted to 
sell it in bottles, with his other wares; whereup- 
on the Bishop of Tarbes interfered, and con- 
demned this publican in a pastoral. Then the 
town council of Draguignan, a town situated at 
& hundred leagues from the miraculous fount- 
ain, decided that the water of Lourdes should 
pay the same dues as the mineral waters of Vals 
and Saint Galmier, and the radical council-gen- 
eral of the Var did not disprove this measure. 
The government, however, did not think it 
right to tolerate this principle, and the admin- 
istrator of indirect taxation observed that, as 
the water in question could not be distinguished 
from ordinary water, to levy duty on it would 
Taise up numerous difficulties. The case, how- 
ever, was referred to the council of state, which 
has refused to sanction the duty on another 
Rround—to wit, that it was not voted for finan- 
Cial-motives! Weare happy to add that our 
Teaders who need this new tonic can get it by 
applying to the Very Rev. Father Granger, of 
Notre Dame, Ind., who has imported eight gal- 


Jons, and has five left, divided into 2,500 vials | 








Send on a few dollars, and you will get a vial, 
and masses for fifty years thrown in, if you stay 
in purgatory,so long. 


.... [tis a little bewi'dering to find that in 
the ancient city of Calvin a rationalistic Lib- 
eralism has now the ascendency in the Pro- 
testant Church. Some time ago a new Catechism 
of a very “advanced” character was proposed 
for adoption, but was rejected by the consisto- 
ry, the governing body of the chureh. The 
Liberal pestors then withdrew from the consist- 
Ory, and appealed to the people; and in a light 
popular vote which has just been taken on the 
subject they have a majority of 400. The Ra- 
tionalism represented by these pastors is of a 
very radical type. One of them is reported to 
have said, not long ago, that the essence of 
Christianity consisted in suppressing a belief in 
the supernatural; which is much the same as 
saying that the essence of arithmetic consists is 
suppressing all reference to the science of 
bumbers, Tbe same clergyman said that he 
did not believe one word of the Bible, and that 
he and his confreres had abolished Hell. If these 
gentlemen will now be good enough to abolish 
crime and shame, we shall be much obliged to 
them. Until then their abolition of Hell will 
bea questionable service. The Liberal party 
has now a majority of one in the consistory—16 
Liberals to 15 Orthodox members. 


.-..Mr. Knight, the Liberal clergyman in the 
Scotch Free Church, who preached in the pul- 
pit of Mr. Martineau, is not yet out of his 
troubles. At a recent meeting of the Free 
Church Presbytery of Dundee, of which he is a 
member, a committee was appointed to examine 
an article on prayer recently contributed by 
bim to the Contemporary Review. Dr. Wilson, 
who moved the appointment of the committee, 
said that the article seemed to him to contain 
teaching directly contrary to the Word of God 
and tothe doctrine of the Church. In some 
sentences, indeed, the lecture appeared to ad- 
vocate entirely atheistic principles. Dr. Wil- 
son subsequently submitted a petition, signed 
by eighty-two office-bearers of the Church, 
which deplored the growing evidence of. un- 
scriptural teaching on the part of Mr. Knight; 
and, after criticising at great lenoth the lecture 
on prayer, called on the presbytery to take 
judicial action in the matter. After some dis- 
cussion, it was agreed that the document 
should lie on the table. 


.-There is a church connected with the 
English Establishment at Kilburn, in which the 
religious instruction given is illustrated by such 
verses as follow, which the children sing. First 
as to the Virgin Mary: 

“ Adam ate the fruit and died; 
But the curse that did betide 
All his sons is turned aside 
By the Virgin Mary.”’ 
Next as to priestly absolution : 
“ When I confess with contrite heart 
My sins unto the priest, 
I do believe from all their guilt 
That moment I'm released.” 


“There are other verses about the Eucharist, in 


which it is said: 


“T must with fear and trembling 
Before the altar bow, 
For Thou, O ble:sed Jesus, 

Art on the altar now.” 
Some of the people of England who are not 
quite so far ‘‘advanced’’ as this object to pay- 
ing taxes for the support of a church which 
teaches pure Popery. 


...-The English Congregational ministers are 
discussing in the English Independent the ques- 
tion of a liturgical service. The majority seem 
to think that some modification of the old and 
meager ritual, which shall allow some place 
for the congregation to participate audibly, 
would be an improvement. One of the writers 
says that, with the exception of certain omis- 
sions of doctrinal sentiment, the liturgical form- 
ulary proposed by the late Dr. Martineau, is 
one of the most perfect he has everseen. All 
of the writers insist on leaving a place for ex- 
temporaneous prayer, and most of them ap- 
prove of the use of some portions of the En- 
glish Prayer-book. 


....The Young Men’s Christian Association 
of Boston propose to open a ‘“ Bazaar of all 
Nations,” in Musie Hall, next April. The plan 
is to fill the hall with a large number of build- 
ings, representing the dwellings of. many differ- 
ent nations, occupied by representatives of the 
different peoples, clad in their native costumes. 
The Bazaar will be a very elaborate affair, and 
it is hoped that a profit of at least $100,000 wil 
be realized from it for the funds of the Associa- 
tion. Against the judgment of its president 
and the advice of the Convention at Lowell, 
this Association has voted that it is not lawful 
to do good in its reading-rooms on the Sabbath 
Day. ; 

... At is said that the Pope has: still a soft 
spot in his heart for Victor Emanuel. “While 
condemning the * persécutions”” of his gov- 
ernment, he étill. appears to regard ‘the ‘king 
petsonally with ‘affection. Recently he sent 
him an autograph letter, on some matter of 

















local administration, in which he addressed the 
king in friendly terms, and even sent bis ben- 
ediction. The king responded in the same 
spirit, 

‘+.-There is a certain town in Vermont 
where exists a Congregational church which 
has hitherto employed, at a small salary, an in- 
dustrious and excellent clergyman. He has 
now resigned, and the cause thereof was a dis- 
pute whether he committed a ‘sin’ or only 
an “indiscretion” in playing blind-man’s-buff! 
And the name of this town, to which we cor- 
dially invite the attention of all candidates for 
settlement, is Norwich. 

....-A Catholic priest in Grand Falls, Nova 
Scotia, burned the Bible of one of his former 
parishioners, who had become a Protestant On 
being summoned before a magistrate, he took 
counsel of discretion, and agreed to pay for the 
burned Bible, to bear all the expenses of the 
trial, and to make an apology for his offense; on 
which he was released. 


-..-The last census of Palestine shows a 
Jewish population of only 15,293 souls. Of 
these, 8,000 live in Jerusalem, 4,000 in Safet, 
2,000 in Tiberias, and 800 in Hebron. The re- 
mainder are divided between several seaport 
towns. 

ean aces | 


AVashington. 


Tnenz is a vast amount of business to be 
transacted in the three remaining weeks of 
the Congress; but all that is indispensable 
can be done in that time. The Appropria- 
tion bills are in sucha state that they can 
be finished. It is rumored that there is a 
conspiracy for the defeat of one or two of 
the most imvortant of them, so as to force 
an extra or called session of the new Con- 
gress in March; but, if any such scheme is 
afoot, it will probably fail. It is, neverthe- 
less, true that a large amount of really im- 
portant business will be passed over; but it 
would not make any difference if a Spring 
session of three months were to be held. 
The first months of every Congress are al- 
ways wasted, the real work being done 
toward the close of each session. 

There is one measure in the House which 
is sure of receivin.s atieution; and yet it 
ought to be kicked out the moment that it 
istaken up. It is a biil raising salaries, and 
if it were confined solely to the President, 
Vice-President, Cabinet officers, and Su- 
preme Court judges, 1t might be defended. 
Even if it went further, and raised the sal- 
aries of congressmen, commencing with the 
next Congress, it might pass without much 
dissent ; but for this Congress to vote $6,000 
extra compensation into the pocket of each 
member is a little too outrageous a propo- 
sition to succeed, or, if it succeeds, to meet 
with the approval of the country. It is, at 
least,in spirit a violation of the Constitution, 
for the principle is clearly laid down that a 
member should not vote officesor moneys 
for his own benefit. The bill proposes the 
following salaries: The President, $50,000; 
Vice-President, $10,000; Cabinet officers and 
judges of the Supreme Court, $10,000; the 
speaker of the House, $10,000; and mem- 
bers of Congress, $8,000, the increase to ap- 
ply to members of the present Congress. The 
monstrous character of the last item will ap- 
pear at a glance, for it will be seen that the 
only persons it is proposed to pay the in- 
crease to tz the past are members of Con- 
gress. If itis right to go back two years 
and pay them, why not apply the same rule 
to the President, Vice-President, and Cabi- 
net Officers? 

There is nothing new in the Credit Mo- 
bilier investigation; but Mr. Ames is expect- 
ed to give further testimony on Monday, and 
the report will then be made to the House. 
It is generally understood that the commit- 
tee will not feel authorized to recommend 
any action, because it is pretty well settled 
by the precedents that the present Congress 
has no right to go back for a term of ycurs 
and punish a man for what he did while a 
member of a former Congress. To do so 
would establish a dangerous precedent. 
And, after all, the great purposes of 
a legislative investigation will be an- 
swered by a thorough exposure of all the 
facts and a characterization of the conduct 
of members guilty of improper conduct. 
For instance, if the committee should say that 
Mr. Ames sought to influence legislation by 
his distribution of stock, but that they do 
not find that they have the right to demand 
his expulsion, this would really amount to 
very grave censure ; and, if the House should 











adopt such report, it would be a severe pun- 
ishment. So, too, if they were to condemn 
the acceptance of the Credit Mobilier stock 
and dividends, or if they should find that 
certain gentlemen have been guilty of de- 
ception and prevarication in trying to con- 
ceal the reception of the Credit Mobilier 
dividends, the censure would be sharp and 
effective, though no formal resolution should 
be adopted. Itis expected that the report 
will be bold and manly and high-toned, and 
it can be all this without recommending the 
expulsion of anybody. 

The Senate has asomewhat clearer case be- 
fore it in the Caldwell bribery matter, and 
yet I hear that this action is involved in 
doubt. Bribery, like murder by poison, is 
exceedingly hard to prove. The man who 
accepts the bribe, if placed in the witness- 
box, will always lie to save himself; but, if he 
does not, the public exclaims: ‘‘ What, will 
you destroy the character of a public man 
on the testimony of a confessed scoundrel ?” 
Gov. Carney swears that Senator Caldwell 
paid him a large amount in cash to with- 
draw from the contest. If true, it is gross 
corruption ; but Caldwell denies the story. 
Much has been proved and disproved ; but it 
strikes me that no one can doubt that the 
election was so tainted with the use of money 
that it will have a most wholesome effect in 
Kansas to declare it void. Especially is this 
true in the light of recent events in that 
state. 

The same condemnation should be ad- 
ministered to Louisiana. After the startling 
developments of the recent investigation, can 
anybody desire to see the vacant senatorial 
seat from that state filled ? How much bet- 
ter to say to the people of Louisiana: ‘‘ You 
have no legislature competent to elect a 
United States senator, and until a fair and 
honest election is held we will keep the 
chair vacant. The next House might take 
the same ground, unless it chooses to go into 
a thorough investigation of the merits in 
each district. 

There is no chance that this Congress will 
do anything in regard to the banks and 
specie resumption, nor will there be any leg- 
islation for the shipping interest. There is 
not time for the consideration of these im- 
portant subjects, and perhaps it is as well to 
remit them to the attention of the next 
Congress. D. W. B. 

Wasuinaton, D.C., Feb. 8th, 1873. 
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Susurance. 


THE NOBLEST SYSTEM OF ALL. 


WHERE is the benevolent institution that 
is doing as much good as a Life Insurance 
Society? What children’s aid society, or 
widows’ relief society, or destitute orphans’ 
society, or, in fact, what charitable or mis- 
sionary enterprise of any kind is producing 
such benfits to individuals and to the com- 
munity as is the noble institution of Life 
Insurance? It knows no sect, no rank; 
but in its ministrations of good it becomes 
all things to all men. 

We stated the other day that the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society paid a million and a 
half dollars last year to widows whose hus- 
bands had been insured by the Society. 
This is a large sum of money to be disbursed 
by one institution. Has the sum of all the 
personal charities in the land ever equaled 
that amount in one year? One and a half 
million of dollars is, indeed, a great deal of 
money to give to destitute people. Nor was 
this large amount distributed in petty sums, 
serviceable to allay the miseries of a day 
only. The average amount of the payments 
was twenty-five hundred dollars to each 
beneficiary; six hundred needy families 
received each twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars; and, if we suppose the average 
number of mothers and children and de- 
pendent persons included in each family 
to have been five, then we see that relief 
was administered directly to three thousand 
persons, in the sum of five hundred dollars 
to each one, by the Equitable Society alone. 
Yet the sum which this Society paid on its 
policies last year was probably less than 
one-eighteenth part of the entire sum which 
was paid by all our life insurance compa 
nies for the same purpose during the same 
period. And when such a fact stands be- 
fore us—the fact that not less than TWENTY- 
FIVE Minion Doxuiars are annually paid 
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by our life insurance companies to widows 
and destitute familics—we must say that 
there is no benevolent institution of church 
or state which can claim more of our ad- 
miration than this institution of life insur- 
ance. 

Thus the benefits of life insurance are not 
alone prospective. The good which it can 
do it is doing every day, in every part of 
the country. And this good is not to be 
measured only by the money value of the 
benefits conferred. How can we estimate 
the value of the peace of mind of the dying 
man, who knows that his family is placed 
above the reach of want, and, perhaps, of 
crime, by means of his forethought? How 
can we estimate the joy of the widowed 
mother, who knows that she can save her 
children from destitution by the proceeds of 
the life-insurance policy ? How can we es- 
timate the benefits derived by the community 
from the fact that a home is preserved to the 
children, and the afflicted family is furnished 
with the means of making a fair start in life, 
instead of falling asa burden upon public 
charity ? 

All this is a direct result of our system of 
mutual lifeinsurance. Is there any system 
of benevolence equal to it? 








NEW YORK INDUSTRIAL EXHI- 
BITION COMPANY. 


Tue project of a grand World’s Fair or 
Industrial Exhibition to be located in New 
York is one that should appeal to every 
public-spirited citizen in the country. The 
Company, having secured the ground upon 
which to buiid, propose to receive subscrip- 
tions for the sale of stock. They offer to re- 
ceive five per cent. of the amount at time of 
subscription ; and thereafter all assessments 
that may be made by the Company, not ex- 
ceeding at any one assessment ten per cent. 
of tbe par value of the stock purchased. 

These international expositions have be- 
come a fixed institution ot the age, and are 
a power in the development not only of the 
industries of all civilized nations, but of civil- 
zation itself. They bring together the in- 
dustries of all countries, with the products 
of their brains and hands, and thus, by ex- 
change of ideas and by comparison of their 
works, an exhibition becomes a great inter- 
national school, where object-teaching of 
the highest order is practiced. The exposi- 
tions at Hamburg, London, and Paris are 
justly considered to have added millions to 
the wealth of the nations which were there 
represented. The one at Paris Napoleon 
considered the crowning glory of his reign. 
Kings, princes, and noblemen, as well as 





mechanics, manufacturers, and farmers, were | 


in attendance; andit was not only a school 
of science and art, but a great social gathber- 
ing, in which nations learned common 
humanity and were stimulated to rival what- 
ever they saw ennobled each other. 

As an advertisement of wares, there is 


nothing like an international exhibition. | 


Reporters and commissioncrs are present 
from all quarters of the earth, whose duty 
it is to make known to their respective coun- 
tries all that is excellent in every branch otf 
industry. The exhibition at Paris introduced 
to Europe, Asia, Africa, and the islands of 
the Pacific our reapers, mowing machines, 
plows, and other agricultural implements, 
our sewing and knitting machines, and, what 
was of more value, our system of free com- 
mon schools and our cheap mode of diffus- 
ing intelligence by means of newspapers and 
books. 

We believe that such an exposition will 
accomplish even more for the United States 
than similar expositions have done for the 
countries of Europe. And it surely cannot 
fail to amply reward all who invest in its 
securities. 

Full particulars can be obtained at the 
office of the InpusTRIAL Exursrrion Com- 
Pany, No. 925 Broadway, New York. 

ODN i 


HONORABLE EMPLOYMENT. 


Tne Commonwealth Life Insurance Co. 
of New York desires gentlemen of stand- 
ing and ability to represent the Company 
and its popular features in all parts of the 
country. We can commend the company 
to all who appreciate honest dealing and 
good financial management, Fuli particu- 
Jars furnished from the Home Office, 178 
Broadway, New York. 





Publisher's Department. 


R. C. Barnes, Junction City, Kansas, 
writes that Fellows’s Compound Syrup olf 
Hypophosphites is selling rapidly, and creat- 
ing a great excitement on account of the 
cures it is effecting. 





Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., Boston; Fuller & 
Fuller, Chicago; Collins Bros., St. Louis. 





NEW RAILROAD FROM THE WEST 
TO THE SEABOARD. 


Carmi, Inurors, Feb. ist, 187% 








“ These strong Egyptian fetters 
I must break.” —AnTony and CLEOPATRA. 





Tue readers of ToE INDEPENDENT must 


ilarity, at least, in one respect—they are 
both remarkably productive. The region 
from which I write is, properly speaking, 
alt that part of Illinois south of the Ohio 
and Mississippi Railroad, and equals in area. 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
and Vermont put together. It derives its 
name from its productiveness, and not from 
its darkness; and is a region possessing rare: 
claims upon those seeking new homes or 
new fields of labor and investment. Con- 
trary to the popular opinion, it is not an un- 
broken prairie; but is beautifully diversified 
by hill and dale, prairie and forests of valu- 
able timber. The Ozark upheaval of Mis- 
souri breaks across this region from the 
neighborhood of Grand Tower, traverses 
the entire state, and enters Kentucky not far 








from Shawneetown. It forms a ridge of 
| mountains five or six hundred feet above the 
| prairie level, with a number of peaks of 
| great beauty and prominence. Mount Pros- 
pect, near Equality, in Saline County, is said 
to be the highest point of land anywhere in 
Illinois, Missouri, or Iowa, There are a 
number of caves in this vicinity which rival 
the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky in extent 
and beauty. The climate of the region is 
similar to that of Virginia, while the soil is 
inexhaustible in its fertility. All kinds of 
fruits grow to perfection; the cereals produce 
a hundredfold, and their quality is unsur- 
passed. But, rich and valuable as are the 
surface products, it has shut up within ite 
bosom stores of coal more precious than all 
the gold of California. From the bluffs of 
the Mississippi, near St. Louis, to those of the 
Ohio near Shawneetown, numerous seams of 
bituminous coal underlie the whole country. 
They crop out in many places, and particu- 
larly on the Big Muddy and the Saline Riv- 
ers; and can be reached almost everywhere 
| by shafts varying from 50 to 800 feet in 
depth. It is not too much to say that the 
| Illinois coal-field (extending under this re- 
| gion into Western Kentucky) bas shut up 
| within it fuel enough to supply the whole 
world for five thousand years! Attention is 
now being rapidly drawn to this inexhausti- 
ble source of wealth; and, although new 
mines are being opened daily, they do not 
keep pace with the demand forcoal. It is 
said that 50,090,000 bushels of coal are an- 
nually consumed below Cairo, nine-tenths of 
which comes from Pittsburgh, and that the 
demand increases at the rate of ten per cent. 
per annum. In view of the perils and diffi- 
culties which beset the unwieldy barges by 
which the coal is sent to market, it is only a 
question of time as to when the coal-fields of 
Illinois and Western Kentucky shall be 
called upon to furnish the great bulk of the 
fuel required on the Lower Ohio and the Mis- 
sippi. Those who are first to invest their 
capital in pursuance of this idea cannot fail 
to reap a go'den harvest. But coal does not 
constitute the only mineral wealth of this 
region. Iron and lead abound in Harden 
County, near the Ohio; while salt-works 
have been in operation in Gallatin County 
since the county was first visited by white 
men. Indeed, it is,more than probable that 
the aboriginal Shawnees made their salt at 
the “licks of the Saline River.” This part 
of Lilinois was settled before that further 
north for several reasons, but principally be- 
cause it was more easily reached by the 
rivers which surround it, and it seemed to 
possess superior attractions to the hardy 
pionecrs. But the construction of railroads, 
and notably the Illinois Central, gave such 
an impulse to the settlement of the prairies 











Wholesale:—J. F. Henry, New ¥ork; | 


not confuse the Egypt of Illinois with that | 
of Cleopatra, though there is a strong sim- ' 


thrifty agricultural population. An over- 

production of corn followed, the railroada 

became overtaxed, and now it is nota rare 

occurrence to use corn for fuel. The result 

is that many farmers are beginning to turn 

their attention more to what is to be found 

within the earth than to what grows 

upon its surface. They are beginning to 

realize that, while corn makes good fuel, coal 

makes better; and, now that railroeds have 

been built through the coal-fields, the 

“strong Egyptian fetters” are broken, and 

her wealth laid open to all who will seek it. 

The newest of these railroads is the St. Louis 
and Southeastern, extending fram St. Louis, 

via Belleville, Ashley, and Mount Vernon, 

to Shawneetown and Evansville, and from 
the latter place onward to Nashville, in Ten- 
nessee. It divides the coal-field diagonally, 

and has imparted new hope to the farmers 
of this region, for it not only gives them the 
means of marketing their surface products, 
but enables them to utilize their vast de- 
posits of coal underlying their farms. This 
road was projected by Gen. J. H. Wilson, 
| whose father and grandfather were pioneers 
of this region. He is a West Pointer, and 
an engineer whose scientific mind led him to 
sppreciate the great value and resources of 
the country through which the road runs. 
It was built and is now managed by Gen. 
Edward F. Winslow, a brave cavalry officer 
of the late war. He is a live Yankee, from 
Maine, a descendant of Gov. John Winslow, 
and has all the push, vigor, and honesty of 
the sturdy race to which he belongs. He 
and his Yankee assistants are immensely 
popular in this region; and well they may 
be, for they let davlight through it and in- 
fused new vigor into it. Their railroad is 
well built and admirably equipped, while 
their shops, depots, and other buildings are 
models of their kind. It is operated upon 
liberal principles, and it is gratifying to state 
that it seems to be doing a paying business. 
As its name implies, it runs southeasterly, 
and connects the North and Northwest with 
the South and Southeastern States by a very 
short and direct line. The interchange of 
products between these regions since the 
war has increased rapidly, and is greatly ac- 
commodated by the new facilities. There 
are a number of thriving cities on the line of 
this road, several of which are growing 
rapidly. Evansville now contains over 
85,000 people. Itenjoysa great trade with 
all the country circumjacent. Its thrifty 
merchants and manufacturers claim that 
their city does a larger business per capita 
than any city in the United States except 
New York and San Francisco. All that 
goes South pays tribute to the Southeastern 
Railway, one of the only four railway lines 
between St. Louis and the Atlantic seaboard 
by which freight and passengers can go 
from the Northern to the Southern States. 
My letter has already reached a length 
which will overtax your columns, and I 
close with the promise of writing you from 
other points in this region. M. 








FIRE IN CHEMICAL WORKS. 


THE ALWAYS EFFICIENT BABCOCK PUTS 
IT OUT, 


But for the prompt use of the Babcock, 
which extinguished the fire on Saturday 
night at No. 88 West Washington street, in 
the chemical works, a most disastrous con- 
flacration must have occurred, owing t> the 
inflammable nature of the chemicals kept 
there—Chicago Evening Journal, February 
3d, 1873. 


Sn 


THe Reason why so many die with con- 
sumption is because they neglect to use the 
proper remedy in season. When the system 
is first attacked with a cough, oppression of 
the chest, or seated pains in the breast, 
Allen’s Lung Balsam will cause the phlegm 
to raise, heal the irritated parts, and restore 
the system to health. 

For sale by all druggists, 








Foster Bros, of Brooklyn, have in 
connection with their large Carpet busi- 
ness a department for Curtains and Up- 
holstery Goods. Warehouse 257 Fulton 
street, 

ey 

THe Great Cures for 
Eyes, Corns, Frost Bites, ‘Out, ieee 4 
Dalley’s Puin Extractor, 











that they became rapidly filled up with a | FIFTEEN TO TWENTY 
SAVED. DOLLARS 


Any one wishing a first-class sewing ma. 
chine can save from fifteen to twenty dol. 
lars by the simple stratecy of choosing 9 
Wilson Improved Underfeed Machine one 
of the most perfect and capable machines 
ever invented. It has every valuable im. 
provement that can be named, and, as all its 
friends know, works with equal facility in 
all classes of work and on all kinds of goods, 
It is sold for the people’s own price, and its 
proprietors do not belong to any combina. 
tion organized for the purpose of - keeping 
sewing machines up to fancy prices, Sales. 
rooms at 707 Broadway, N. Y., and in all 
other cities in the United States. The com. 
pany want agents in country towns, 
EE 


FOR THE HEALING OF THE 
NATIONS. 





THe Vegetable Kingdom has antidotes 
for an immense number of diseases, and Sco. 
VILL’s LIVER AND BLoop Syrup is one oj 
the most valuable combinations of these anti. 
dotes that the world has ever known. The 
juices of invaluable herbs, roots, and plants, 
that vitalize, enrich, and disinfect the blood, 
purify the bile, and regulate the liver, act 
upon those sifters of the system, the kidneys, 
tone the stomach and bowels, invigorate the 
muscles and nerves, remove glandular swell. 
ings, abcesses, and inflammation, and re 
enforce the constitution itself, are com. 
mingled in this most wonderful of modern 
medicines. A volume would not suffice te 
tell what it is doing for mankind. All the 
terrible brood of scrofulous and other viru 
lent external diseases yicld to its clensing, 
renovating, life-giving properties. It cuts of 
the entail of inherited disorders, and not 
only cures all diseases for which mercury 
has heretofore been given, but equally fright- 
ful ailments which that horrible mineral 
creates. For sale by druggists and medicine 
dealers every where. 





Lockwoop & Co., Bankers, 94 Broad. 
way, New York, transact a general bank- 
ing business, including the purchase and 
sale, our commission, of all marketable se 
curities. Accounts of banks, bankers, and 
others solicited. 





Geo. K. Sistare, 24 Nassau street, New 
York, offers in another column New York 
City, Jersey City, and Savannah City seven 
percent. bonds. Mr. Sistare deals only in 
securities that will bear the closest investl- 
gation. 





HOW DARE YOU RISK THE 
CONSEQUENCES! 


To TRIFLE with a cough is as foolish as to 
play with a rattlesnake. The frequency of 
such folly is no excuse for it. Kerosene is 
often poured into lighted lamps; but, al- 
though this is an every-day occurrence, it is 
no less an act of insanity on that account 
To let a cold or cough run on until it ends 
in tubercular consumption, abcess of the 
lungs, bronchitis, or some other perilous 
disease of the respiratory organs, when & 
few doses of Dr. HALt’s BALSAM FOR TOE 
Lunes would avert all danger, is incon- 
sistent with common sense and indicative of 
Juuacy. For no less than twenty-five years 
this unequaled remedy has been curing 
thousands annually of the various diseases 
that lead to consumption, and it seems next 
to impossible that its invaluable properties 
should be unknown to any member of the 
community. With this life-saving BavsaM 
everywhere procurable, who can be mad 
enough to suffer coughs and colds to degen- 
erate into deadly maladies? For sale by all 
druggists and medicine dealers every where. 








{3 No hotel in New England is better 
known than the American House, Boston, 
and its excellent reputation is but a jut 
tribute to the long-tried abilities of its veteran 
landlords, Lewis Rice & Son. 





An Esrasuisnep Remepy.—‘ Brown's 
Bronchial Troches” are widely known as 40 
established remedy for Coughs, Colds, Bron 
chitis, Hoarseness, and other troubles of the 
Throat and Lungs. 








Trr Dome Lead Stove Polish 
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AN INVIGORATING CATHARTIC. 





THE 











At the drastic abominations that wrench, 
convulse, and agonize the bowels, under 
pretense of purifying them, are being sup- 
planted, and it is hoped forever, by that 
most genial and painless of vegetable aperi- 
ents, Dr. Mort's Liver Prius. Let the in- 
yalid who fancies that a cathartic must 
necessarily weaken the system try this 
matebless remedy for indigestion, constipa- 
tion, biliousness, and all complaints arising 
from disordered secretions and consequent 
depravation of the blood. Itis a powerful 
invigorant, as well as a purgative and anti- 
pilious medicine. Instead of spurring the 
torpid liver and intestines into unnatural 
action, the pills simply restore their natural 
functions. Neither mercury nor any of its 
‘salts enters into their composition; yet they 
cact more directly upon the liver than blue 
‘pills or calomel. Taken in conjunction with 
‘ScoviLL’s BLoop AND Liver Syrup, they 
produce the happiest results in cases of 
sgcrofula, chronic rheumatism, and all ulcer- 
ous, eruptive, and glandular disorders. For 
gale by ‘druggists and medicine dealers every- 
where. 

“AN eminently successful concert was given 
‘at the Terrace Garden Hall, on Fifty-eighth 
street, a few evenings since, for the benefit of 
the poor visited by the Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul. An excellent programme was 
carried out, and a large sum was realized for 
‘the worthy charity. Mr. J. H. Bonawitz, 
whose artistic rank is of the highest, presided 
-at the piano-forte, a concert-grand, kindly 
fornished by the Decker Brothers, of 38 
Union Square. The high reputation of the 
‘jnstruments made by this firm was greatly 
venbanced by the undreamed-of superiority 
-of this piano-forte over any heretofore heard 
jy public. So much grandeur and beauty of 
‘tone waa never before concentrated in an 
‘instrament of this class. 





MOTHERS, DO YOUR DUTY. 


Tue microscope has revealed the fact that 
living animalcule exist in all the fluids and 
solids of the body; but these are harmless. 
Not so the various species of voracious 
worms thut harbor in the stomach and in- 
testines of chiidren. They produce diar- 
theas, colic, nervous irritation, convulsions, 
and other disorders, which not infrequently 
terminate fatally. Annihilate these insid- 
fous enemies of the life and health of the 
rising generation with Dr. Rocgrers’s Worm 
Syrup. Mothers,do you know what this 
specific is? It is simply an agreeable syrup, 
‘composed exclusively of vegetable elements. 
Children approve it. It is not necessary to 
force it down their throats. After tasting 
it, like Oliver Twist, they ‘‘ ask for more.” 
The swiftness and certainty with which it 
expels worms from the system and removes 
‘the irritation they create is marvelous. Since 
its introduction the nauseous and dangerous 
Mminerdl -vermifuges have fallen into disre- 
ipute,:and RocErs’s VEGETABLE Worm Syr- 
‘uP isnow the SraNDARD AMERICAN Rem- 
JEDY for the most common complaint of 
‘childhood. For sale by druggists and med- 
icine dealers every where. 








Tue Best and Original Tonic of Iron Phos- 
“phorus and Calisaya, known as Caswell, 

ack & Co.'s Ferro-Phospborated Elixir of 
‘Calisaya Bark. The Iron restores color to 
the blood, the Phosphorus renews waste of 
‘the nerve tissue, and the Calisava gives a 
‘natural, healthful tone to the digestive or- 
- gans, thereby curing Dyspepsia in its vari- 
“ous forms, Wakefulness, General Debility, 
and Depression of Spirits. Manufactured 
only by CasweLt, Hazarp & Co., New 
-York. Sold by all druggists. 





$50,000 wit. be paid for any remedy 
“which will cure Chronic Rheumatism, Pains 
in the Limbs, Back, and Chest, Sore Throat, 
Insect Stings. Croup, Dysentery, Colic, 
3 Sprains, and Vomiting quicker than Dr. To- 
_ bias’s Venetian Liniment. Established in 
1847. Never fails. Sold by the druggists. 
* Depot, 10 Park Place, New York. 





$1,000 Rewanp is offered by the proprie- 
* tor of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
‘ for a medicine that will equal it in the cure 
’ of Bronchitis, severe Coughs, and the early 
* stages of Consumption. 





: Micuican.—Copies of the DeTrorr TRI- 
_ BUNE are taken regularly at every post-office 
in Michigan. To advertise judiciously, se- 


INDEPENDENT. 














MILK PAILS. 


Aut farmets are interested more or less in 
milk pails, and, as the old wooden one is a 
thing of the past and tin bas taken its place 
to a great extent, we find that there has to 
be something stronger and more durable than 
the common tin pail, as is usually made for 
this purpose, to stand the hard usage to 
which they are subjected. Therefore, we call 
your attention to an article for this purpose 
called the Zrun Clad Milk Pail, manufactured 
by the Iron Clad Can Co., 51 Dey street, N. 
Y. These pails are put together of very 
heary maierial, after which they are tinned 
over, which makes them as one solid piece; 
and by this process they are enabled to fur- 
nish a pail about double the heft, with the 
patent iron botiom, at the same price (or nearly 
the same) as the common tin one. These 
pails are for sale by all tinners through the 
country. Samples sent per express. Dis- 
count to the trade. Also Galvanized Iron 
Sap Buckets, made in the same manner as 
the pails. 








KILL EVERY PLANT, 


Vine, Peach Tree, and Shrub, by allowing 
Insects, Worms, and Plant Lice to devour 
them, or use CaRBoLIc Puant Protector. 
and save them from the ravages of these 
‘“* Parasites.” This remedy is harmless to 
Vevetable Life, but Infallible in its action. 
Prices low. References reliable. Send 
for Circular to Kipper, WETHERELL & 
Co.’s Carbolic and Medicine Warehouse, 
No. 57 John Street, New York. 

Great chance for agents. 


CRISTADORO’S HAIR DYE is an 
tmprocement on all others. Warranted to 
change the color of gray or red hair toa 
beautiful black or brown. Easily applied 
and a success every time. 


FLAGG’S INSTANT RELIEF, as the 
name implies, is so faithful a remedy that 
it is warranted (or money refunded) to in- 
stantly relieve all pains, aches, sprains, 
and bowel complaints. 





TO BOOK CANVASSERS. 


A NEw way of running a book. Can 
sell thousands. Address Murray Hri11 Pus- 
LISHING Co., 129 East 28th st., N. Y. City. 








NaTURE never leaves her work half 
dove. Nevada, that produces the most 
silver, also provides Electro Silicon, the 
best article for cleaning and polishing silver 
and all metals. Try it. Box sent by mail 
on receipt of 25 cents. Coffin, Redington 
& Co., 9 Gold street, N. Y. 





See the New Prize Sunday-school Books. 
Warren, Broughton & Wyman, N. Y. 





“Apvice.—Send for Free Price-lists. 
Jones Scale Works, Binghamton, N. Y.” 





DIED. 





Broxsoy.—At Winchester Center, Conn., Jan. 20th, 
Theron Bronson, Esq., azed 64 years. Of large public 
spirit and private benevolence and a pure Christian hfe, 
= has left a widespread circle of friends to deplore his 
08s. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 








THE CENTAUR LINIMENT 


bas cured, does cure, and will cure more cases 
of Rheumatism, stiff joints, swellings, and 
lameness upon man and beast in one day than 
all other articles have in a hundred years. One 
says: ‘I have not held a pen in seven months. 
Now I am all right.” Another that ‘‘ the Cen- 
taur Liniment cured a frightful burn without a 
scar.” Another: “‘ It restored to use a hopeless- 
ly lame horse, worth four hundred dollars,” 
ete. Try itonce. It is a wonderful thing. 


Children cry for Pitcher’s Castoria, 
a substitute for Castor Oil. It assimilates 
the food, cures Wind Colic, and causes 
natural sleep. 1t does not contain morphine, 
is pleasant to take, never gripes, and never 
fails. The best physic known. 


IMPORTANT BOOKS. 


DYSPEPSIA: Its Varieties, Causes, Effects, and How to 
Cure it without Drugs. | Price 50 cents, 











HOW f) SATHE: A Guide for Using Water in Preserv- 
ing Health an‘ Curing Diseases. Price 30 cents, 

A FARHER'S ADVICE To EVERY BOY. Price 20 cts. 

4 MOTHER'S ADVICE TO EVERY GIRL. Price 20 cts, 

‘Address E. P. MILLER, M.D., 41 West 26th St., New York. 





. an immediate, never-failing cure. Sold 78 Maiden Lane, 


MASON & HAMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS. 


THE ONLY American Musical Irstrument of 

such extraordinary and recognized 
excellence as to command a wide sale in Europe, not- 
withstanding competition there with products of cheap 


abor. 

ALW AYS awarded highest premiums, including 
the Medal at the Paris Exposition. Of 

hundreds of Industrial Exhibitions there have not been 

six in all where any other organs have been preferred to 


UNIVERSALLY “scm! so 


cellencies not attained in any others. See opinions of 
ONE THOUSAND, in Testimonial Circular. 


EXCLUSIVELY szzorits, *czere! Sxportane 


every real improvement. 


THE MOST EXTENSIVE i... 


ries in the world, producing better work at less cost than 
otherwise possible. 
PRICES FIXED and as low as consistent with 
scrupulous employment of only 
best material and workmanship. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and TEST- 
IMONIAL CIRCULAR, with Important In- 
formation about ORGANS, which may save 
purchasers from disappointment in purchase 
of inferior or worthless Instruments or pay- 
ment of high prices, sent free. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 


154 Tremont 8t., Boston; 25 Union Square, New York; 
80 and 82 Apawms 8r., Caicaco, 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 
When the flesh wastes, the strength declines, the liver 


becomes torpid, and the bowels irregular indigestion is 
the primary cause. In all such cases Holloway’s Pills are 














N.Y. Price, 25 cents per box. 
old is counterfeited. 


FINANCIAL. 


NOTICE TO 


k for new style, The 














INVESTORS. 


CHICAGO & CANADA 
SOUTHERN. 


$5 000,000 
7 PERCENT, GOLD BONDS 


COUPON AND REGISTERED. 


INTEREST PAYABLE IN GOLD, APRIL AND 
OCTOBER. 


THE CANADA SOUTHERN, or eastern end of 
this line, whose bonds were so rapidly sold last Summer, 


is Now Finished, 


and will be opened for busi » in tion with the 
TOLEDO AND WABASH and other Western roads, at a 
very early day. The CHICAGO AND CANADA SOUTII- 
ERN, or western end of this line, is now being rapidly 
built, and the Company expect it to be finished during 
the present year. 

THIS GREAT TRUNK LINF, when completed through, 
will be of immense ay a to the shipping interests of 
the Great West. being LEVEL, STRAIGHT, and 
miles shorter than any other route. Having connections 
with all the lines running irto Buffalo at the East and 
Chicago at the West, and under the managemert of some 
of the most experienced railroad operators of the coun- 
try, its success is reniered a certainty an! its bonds must 
be a sufe and profitable investm nt, It makes the short- 
est and best connections going West, both at Toledo and 
Detroit, and is the only Seven per Ceat. Gold Bond on any 
through Trunk Line now offered. 


Pamphlets and all information furnished by 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 


BANKERS, NO. 10 WALL ST; 


WINSLOW, LANIER & CO. 


BANKERS, NO. 27 PINE ST. 


MIDLAND 
0 uaranteed 
lo 


(FIRST MORTGAGE) 
old Bonds 
Completed Road. 
Issued on the Montclair Railway, 
AND 
Guaranteed by New York Midland. 


The MONTCLAIR isthe DIRE°CT and SHORT LINE 
OF THE MIDLAND through New Jereey. over which the 
vast accumulated bus ness of the N. Y. Midland will pass. 
Its bonds are issued on the basis of about half cost. It 
is a home road, running direct from the Vity af New 
York, assured of a large business and a fine future. It is 
completed and runniug regular trains. 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & C0., 
BANKERS, 
NO. 25 PINE STREET. 











EIGHT PER CENT. GOLD BONDS. 


Semi-annual Interest in this city. For sale at SU and 
accrued loterest. 








"ect the best advertising medium. 


1 ae RS er iad Gas aareesbls 
dressing. Sold everywhere. 


THOS, P, ELLIS & CO., Bankers, 14 Pine street, 
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CONVERTIBLE 
MIDLAND BONDS. 


AT7per cent. Mortgage Bond for sale on one of the 
great roads running frem New York City—ON THR 
THIRD LARGEST ROAD IN NEW YORK STATE. The 
most desirable bond of all the Midland issues, affording 
the largest income and promising the greatest profit. 

Price, 85 and interest. 

We believe them one of the safest and most profitable 
investments offered in this market for years. 

Convertible R. R. Bonds have proved in the past 
the most profitable ever issued. 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO., 
BANKERS, 
No. 25 PINE STREET. 


CITY (7) BONDS. 
NEW YORK CITY SEVENS, due 1992, 
JERSEY CITY SEVENS. due 1902. 
SAVANNAH CITY SEVENS, duels. 

or Sale. 


GEO. K. SISTARE, 
24 Nassau street, 


AGRICULTURAL. 


PURE, GENUINE, and RELIABLE 
VECETABLE 


AND 


FLOWER SEEDS, 


Sent by mail, postpaid, to any part of the country. 




















Asparagus, Conover's Colossal... .........++++ ; 30 bs 0 
Beet, Blood Turnip and Long Smooth.......... 15 10 
Cabbage, Jersey Wakefield, ............ccccceee 75 100 

« Flat Datch and Late Bergen......... 30 300 
Carrot, Long Orange and Early Horn.......... 6b 1% 
Cauliflower, Extra Early Erfurt, per pkt.20c .. 2 00 
Celery, White Solid and Dwarf Wh'te.......... 0 40 
Cucumber, White Spine and Early Cluster.... 15 1530 
Fee plant, N. Y. Imp'd and Black Pekin ...... 7% 80 
Lettuce, Curled Simpson and Tennis Ball..... © 40 
Muskmelon, Nutmeg and Skillman’s........... 1 18 
Watermelon, Mt. Sprout and Ice Cream...... 15 1850 
Onion, Large Red and Yellow Dutch.......... 3 2530 
Parsnip, Long Smooth and Guerusey,......... 10 % 
Radish, Scarlet Turnip ard Long Scarlet.. ... 10 % 
Sp'nach, Round Leaf and Prickly.............. 10 6 
Squash, Boston Marrow..........ssssesccsecees 15 18 
Tomato, The Trophy, per pkt. 25c........+..... 1 00 

be . Market and Gen. Grant 300 


COLLECTIONS OF FLOWER SEEDS. 
No. 1 contains 12 choice var. Hardy Annuals. 
No. 2 “- 2 o “ oe “ le 
No.3 “ ee - ™ ~ | aes 
Sa4 * 20 “ =“ Biennials and Perennials. 1.00 
No.5 “ so _ * - «- 2.50 
, My new Seed Catalogue for 1872, containing a compicte 
list of all varieties worthy of cultivation, giving Ti:ne and 
Manner of Sowing, alxo Two Beautiful Colored Plates and 
other Engravings, mailed to my customers gratis; to all 
others on receipt uf 10cents. Address 


JAMES FLEMING, 
67 Nassau St., New York. 











The GurpE is now published QUARTERLY. 
25 cents pays for the year, four nu-nbers, 
which is not half the cost. Those who after- 
ward send money to the amount of One Dol/ar 
or more for Seeds may also order Twenty-five 
Cents’ worth extra—the price paid for the GUIDE. 

The January Number is beautiful, giving plans 
for making Rural Homes, Designs for 
Dining-Table Decorations, Win- 
dow Gardens, etc., and containing a mass 
of information invaluable to the lover of tlow- 
ers. One Hundred and Fifty Pages, on fine 
tinted paper, some Five Hundred Engraving 
and a superb Colored Plate an 
Chromo Cover. The First Edition of 
Two HUNDRED THOUSAND just printed in En- 
glish and German and ready to send out. 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 














Ee E WD 


FLOWER AND VEGETABLE. 


Elegant Books on Window Gardening, etc. 
GIvEN AWA, 
as premiums to our customers. See our richly 


illustrated,tinted Catalocne for I873,now read 
Freetoall. WOOD & HALL, Geneva, N.Y, 


POULTRY WORLD. 


A Splendidly Illustrated Monthly, devoted entirely to 
phates 81.35 ayear. Send lv cts. for a specimen copp 














Address POULTRY WORLD, Uartiord, Ca 
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Connnercial GROGERS' MARKET REVIEW. | 


DRY GOODS. 


Tue general movement in dry goods of 


every description has been more active dur- 
ing the week, and at the close there was a 
considerably increased demand for most 
kinds of domestic cottons, especially of 
staple sheetings and shirtings ; the supply in 
first bands being unusually light for the sea- 
son. Prices are all firm, and in many instan- 
ces there has been an advance. In certain 





grades of fancy cassimeres a reduction has. 


been made, to stimulate.purchases ; and the 
attempt at a combivation on the part of the 
manufacturers to limit prodnetion is regard- 
ed as! to prevent a further decline. 
The «: ion houses have commenced their 
sales under good auspices, and the indica- 
tions for an active spring business are very 
encouraging. 

Unbleached sheetings and shirtings are in 
active demand; but the business of the week 
has been restricted in a certain decree by 
the small stock of goods of desirable makes 
in the hands of agents. Fine goods, suita- 
ble for Meaching, are in demand, and orders 
have been given for future deliverv along 
way ahead of the present supply. Prices of 
all Cescriptions are very firm, with a rising 
tendency. 

Bleached sheetings are in less active de- 
mand than brown goods, and the sales are 
hardly equal to the expectations of the 
agents; but prices are firm, and in some 
grades there has been an advance of 4 cent a 
yard. The stock of low grades is less than 
usual at this season in the hands of agents, 
an prices are very firm. 

Printing cloths are not in specially active 
demand. 64 extra quality are selling at 74 
to 78 cents; but the market is not very firm, 
and for lower grades prices are unsettled. 

Prints are more active, but the demand is 
not altogether satisfactory. There isa eood 
display of new and attractive styles by the 
agents and a more vigorous market is looked 
for next week. Prices sre steady. 

Ginghams are in fair demand. but the little 
activity of last week has abated. Prices are 
unchanged. 

Printed lawns and percales are coming 
into more active demand, but the sales are 
not vet large. The newstyles cisplaved are 
attractive and satisfactory, and the demand 
will increase for these goods and cretonnes 
as the weather grows milder. 

Cotton drills of standard makes are firm 
in price; but the demand is only moderately 
active and confined mostly to the bome 
trade. Prices unchanged. 

Osnabures are in more active demand ; but 
the supply in first hands is limited and the 
siles are consequently small. The popular 
makes are most wanted. 

Cotton yarn is in rather better demand; 
but the sa'es are to a moderate extent. Q10t- 
ations are steady. 

Corset jeans of the best makes are selling 
steadily; but there is no special activity in 
these goods and prices are unchanged, 

Cambrics are in steady demand for the 
best makes of black and colored, but. the sup- 
ply is small in first hands and prices are very 

rm. 

Rolled jaconets are without material 
change, and the sales of the week are re- 
ported as only moderate. Prices are steady. 

Silesias sre selling steadily, byt mostly to 
the clothiers. There is but little demand 
— the jobbers and the market is quiet but 

rm. 

Worsted dress goods are in more active 
demand, but mostly to make up assortments 
from the new styles introduced for the spring 
business. The agents are satisfied with the 
opening of business and prices are well 
maintained. 

There is not much change in the market 
for domestic woolen fabrics. Cloths of the 
more favorite makes are only in moderate 
demand; but prices are well maintained, and 
an advance of ten cents a yard has been es- 
tablished in certain cotton-warp cloths. 
Some of the clothiers have bought a few 
lots of overcoatings for the fall trade. 

Doeskins are in small demand, and the 
sales are in lots of a few pieces of the differ- 
ent grades, making but a small aggregate, at 
steady prices. 

Fancy cassimeres are in steady demand for 
the finer grades; but the sales are on a 
moderate scale, and purchases have been 
somewhat stimulated by a reduction of 
pric's. In the medium and low grades 
prices are not firmly sustained. 

Satinets are in moderate demand; but the 
sales are not to an encouraging extent, and 
prices are barely steady. 

Flannels are in moderately active demand, 
but chiefly to make up the assortments of 
the jobbers. Prices are unchanged. 

Carpets are now in steadv demand for the 
best Brussels and Ingrains. The sales increase 
as the season advances and prices are stead- 
ily maintained. 

Foreign goods in better demand, and the 
auction rooms are rendered more attractive 
by an increased offering of spring goods. 
There is a better demand for staple dress 
goods and woolens. There is more doing in 
fancy fabrics and silks; but the supply of 
desirable goods in the hands of importers is 
not supposed to be in excess of the demands 
of the season, notwithstanding the heavy 

importations in January. The importations 
of the past week show a considerable de- 
crease. 
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Reported Expressty For. ‘ THE INDEPENDENT,’ 
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COFFEES.—The market is more active for 
invoices of Rio, while the distributive demand 
is improving. Holders have regained their con- 
fidence as to being able to sustain for the 
present the high prices now ruling. The latest 
telegram shows increasing stocks in Rio, with 
light purchases for the United States, but prices 
fully sustained. East and West India Coffees 
are active and advancing. The stock is nearly 
all in second hands ; and, as prices are relatively 
much lower than Rios, the demand is stimulated 
in consequence and, still higher prices are 
looked for. 


FISH AND SALT.—The receipts of Dry Cod 
are liberal and the market is active. Mackerel 
are in good demand and prices very firm, with 
a decided advance on Halifax. Smoked Her- 
ring are steady, with decreased call. Dutch dull 
and nominal. Advices from Gloucester repre- 
sent a light stock of all kinds. Liverpool Fine 
Salt is again in reduced stock. Prices are firm, 
and the market tends to better prices. The 
stock of bulk is very large and weakness is ap- 
parent, although values are nominally the same. 


FOREIGN FRUIT.—An increased business is 
going on in full parcels Malaga Raisins, and a 
good jobbing trade at steady prices. Currants are 
qniet, the advanced prices not being obtained. 
Sardines are steady without activity. Turkey 
Prunes very firm: late arrivals have no effect 
upon the inarket, having been previously sold. 
Nuts of most kinds tend upward. Foreign 
Green quiet, with ample supplies. 


MOLASSES.—New Orleans is firm, with less 
activity. Dealers are partially supplied and de- 
cline purchasing at present extreme values for 
best selections. The receipts are falling off, 
and holders are indifferent, having fu'l confi- 
dence in ultimate hieher prices. Present re- 
ecipts are mainly of fair and inferior grades. The 
market is inactive and firm. Forcien attracts 
noattention. The stock is small. with very little 
suitable for gorcers’ trade Tae best Porto 
Rico only rates Fair to Good, and on these very 
full prices are realized, quality considered. The 
advance on Domestic will have a tendeney to 
insure good prices on the first arrival new crop 
Porto Ricos. 


RICE.—The meager stock of Carolina, with a 
fair demand, keeps the market firm; and, as 
values in Southern ports are relatively as high 
or bicher than here, with a continued ro001 de- 
mand from the Sonthwest and West. the market 
tends upward. The prosvects of full supplies 
are very slight. East Indivis in good reqnest 
end moderate supply. Receipts of Carolina, 
892 casks. Rangoon, 174 bags. 


SPICES.—AIl descriptions sre decidedly: firm. 
Cassia excepted, with hardening prices for 
Pepner and Pimenta and a further movement 
in Nutmegs. Cloves are somewhat unsettled, 
operators pausing to take breath. There is, 
however, no weakness, only a lull. The trade 
demand is good for all kinds, 


SUGARS.—A further decline has taken place 
in Refined, with an increased production and 
larger demand. The market is alittle irregular, 
but present values are thoueht to be about as 
lew as will be reached, unless a large decline 
takes place in Raws. ‘The business this week 
has been much larger than for ony preceding 
week this winter. The inrproved quality of 
Yellow Extra Cs is noticeable, some of the 
refiners having raised their standard on these 
and © Yellows. And, as Centrifugals are more 
extensively used than heretofore. the quality of 
all Soft Refined—the product of Centrifugals—is 
better. Raws are dull and drooping. Pretty 
liberal sales were effected at 14 cent. decline: 
but refiners insist on a further reduction, to 
insure a marzin on their production present 
values being comparatively high » than Refined. 
Receipts are more liberal, and holders are dis- 
posed to sell all parcels now landing, in prefer- 
ence to placing them in store. 

SYRUPS.—The production of Sugar Syrups 
is very light. The demand is good and the 
market strengthens. The stock of Molasses 
Syrups is exhausted, and refiners are not work- 
ing, and do not expect to commence operations 
till a supply of Molasses comes forward. Sugor- 
house is very firm, the stuck in first hands is re- 
duced to a few hogsheads. Barrels are all dis- 
posed of. Values harden. 


TEAS.—There is more inquiry for invoices; 
and, although a moderate trade is doing, there 
is stili room for improvement and the market 


remains in buyers’ favor. The demand for con- 
sumption is brisk. Greens are arriving freely, 
but prices are firmly held. Japans of the 
mecium and better grades can be purchased to 
better advantage. Oolongs and Souchongs re- 
main in large stock and are relatively low in 
price; holders are not disposed to make further 
concessions. 


GENERAL MARKET REPORT. 


REPORTED F-XPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT.” 
A Table of Quotations will be found in another 
column. 





BREADSTUFFS, Etc.—The Flour market 
has been generally dull throughout the week. 
The shipping demand is principally in City 
Ground, for the West Indies. State and West- 
ern are unsettled and irregular, the accounts 
from abroad not being of an encouraging na- 
ture. Southern is steady with a light demand. 
California is in fair request at unchanged prices. 
High grades continue firm; but the medium 
and low qualities have been parted with ata 
slight concession in some instances. In conse- 
quence of the very light stock, the principal 
holders are firm. Receipts for the week, 42,861 
barrels. Exports, 28,704 barres. Rye Flour is 
inactive at unchanged prices; the salcs are con- 
fined to small lots to the trade. Corn Meal is quiet: 
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without quotable chanre. Oat Meal continues 
steady. Buckwheat Flour is weak, without 
important change in value. Feed is without 
change and in moderate demand. The Wheat 
market is quiet. Winter and fine grades Spring 
are scarce and firmly held, the light stock and 
moderate receipts imparting confidence to 
holders. Shippers claim that they have no 
margin, hence the light export trade. Millers 
bny to a fair extent. Receipts, 51.540 bushels. 
Exports, 60,564 bushels. Corn is dull and 
prices unsettled, with but slight variations. 
New Corn is in increased supp!v; the demand 
is mainly for Old. Receipis, 63.359 bushels. 
Exports, 374,006 bushels. Oats are more freely 
offered at slightiy easier prices with a de- 
creased demand. Receipts, 84.834 bushels. 
Rve is dull, nominal, and weak for full lots. 
Small sales are made at quoted values. Barley 
dves not meet with much attention. Prime is 
firm. Receipts, 12,600 bushels. Barley Malt 
continnes firm without activity. Receipts, 
6,340 bushels. 


BUILDING MATERIALS.— Bricks are in im- 
proved demand and prices favor sellers. Cement 
is higher and very firm. Glass is quiet for 
Window, but firm, with a tendency to improve- 
ment. Lime is nominal, with very few transac- 
tions. Cut Nails are barely steady, with holders 
indifferent about selling in advance. Hardware 
varies but slightly. Jwints are in good request 
and firm: Lumber is in small request. The ar- 
rivals are light. Shingles quiet. Southern 
Pine in light stock, small demand, and very 
little arriving. Dressed Boards in fair demand 
for shipment, with a light local request. 


COTTON.—The speculative feeling has 
ceased, and with increased receipts the market 
exhibits weakness, a decline of 1¢ cent per 
pound not inducing buyers to come forward. 
Scarcity of freight-roo'n checks exports, and for 
future Gelivery the market is very dull with a 
light demand from spinners. The market closed 
firmer. 


HIDES AND LEATHER.—Hides are in 
good demand at very full prices. A fair busi- 
ness is doing in Leather, mainly in jobbing lots 
at full values. 


LIVE STOCK.—Beeves are in good supply. 
The quality of a large portion of the offerings 
has been below what butchers require. The 
market has been variable. On Thursday and 


Friday Cattle sold at one cent per pound less 
than on the previous Monday, and were not 
considered cheap. Prime Stvers, however, 
were scarce and bronght comparatively good 
prices. The range of prices for the week has 
been 91% ets. to 131% cts. per pound for Good 
to Prime Steers, with Extra and Faney at 13t¢ 
ets. to 1414 ets., Fat Texans and Cherokees 814 
ets. to 11‘ ets., Live-weight Bullocks 4 cts. to 
414 ets. Milch Cows are not in demand and sell 
slow at $380 to $75 per head.. Veal Calves 
are scarce and in good _ request, with 
quick sales of Milk-fed at 11% ets. to 12 
ets for the best and 10 cts for fsir. Hog- 
Dressed command 16 to 17 ects. Sheep are 
plentiful and the market has ruled dull at. 5 to 
74 ets. for Common to Prime, 734 to 844 ets. for 
Extra. Thecomplaints made in regard to the 
sale of diseased Sheep has had an influence on 
values, many parties ignoring Mutton and sub- 
stituting Veal and other meats. Swine are in 
better sunply and less active demand at slightly 
easier rates. Dressed Hogs are lower, the mar- 
ket opening at 6% to 7% cts. for City Dressed, 
6% to 7 cts. for Western, and closing at 5% to 
624 cts. for City, 514 to 6 ets. for Western. Most 
of the sales were made at about the average be- 
tween the opening and closing values. 


METALS.—American Pig Iron is without de- 
cided change. The market is firm and tends 
upward. Toe majority of manufacturers have 


small stocks on hand. Scotch continues de- 
cidedly quiet, stocks are reduced, and but litule 
is on the way; but, the demand being light for 
resent delivery, prices have not changed. The 
arge city consumers running on short time 
less‘ns the consumption. Enclish Rails are 
steady. Scrapis in light request and offered 
sparingly. Stocks are in few hands and held 
firmly. Refined Bar is firm with a moderate 
request. Steel is in small supply and very 
firm. Ingot Copper is in better demand at 
slightly higher rates. Manufactured steady. 
Pig Lead is decidedly quiet. Manufactured 
steady. Spelter tends upward, with larger sales, 
at full prices. Pig Tin continues inactive; 
prices are nominal. Plates are in light stock, 
but the market is dull and prices barely sus- 
tained. Iron Wire inactive and steady. Zine 
firm at full prices. 


MISCELLANEOUS.—Pot Ashes are in fair 
request, with a firm market. Pearls nominal. 
Candles quiet. Foreign Coal unchanged. Do- 
mestic firm and active. Cooperage Stock 
steady. Drugs and Dyes in fair request, with 
a better. trade in expectancy. Dye Woods in 
full supply and dull. Guano in better demand. 
Hay in fair request at full prices. Straw in 
good demand and small supply. Gunnies firm 
and inactive. Hemp very dull, with almost a 
cessation of demand. Hops quiet and firm, ex- 
cept for low qualities English, which are easier. 
India Rubber firm. Paper and Paper Stock 
steady, with increased inquiry. Clover Seed 
active at a further advance. Receipts light and 
export deniand good. Timothy firm. Flax 
firm. Goat Skins steady. Deerin fair demand. 
Spermaceti quiet. Sumac steady. Tubacco 
quiet. Freights tend upward, with scarcity of 
tonnage. Business is restricted. 


OILS, NAVAL STORES, Erc.—Crude Sperm 
Oil isin good demand. Crude Whale quiet. 
Menhaden firm. Linseed firm. Crude Cotton 
Seed witaout activity. Refined in increased 
request. Prime Winter Lard Steady. ‘Tan- 
ners’ Oil steady. Cod in good demand. City 
Distil.ed Red active. Palm Oil is scarce and 
firm. Petroleum is dull, with but slight change 
in the position of the market. Confidence is 
not wanting in the cheapness of the article, but 
want of shipping facilities restricts the demand. 
‘rhe Creek markets are lower. Napthais quiet. 
Spirits Turpentine has ruled irregular, but 
closed very strong, in sympathy with the mar- 
kets at other points. _ Rosins are steadier, with 


an increased demand for 
quiet, Pitch dull, Strained. Tar tg 


PROVISIONS.—The Pork market is inactive, 
with prices supported, in Consequence of the 
light stock, closing with increased inquiry for 
forward delivery. Sales, 4,128 bbls. Bacon is 
a trifle. easier, with freer offerings, scarcit f 
shiproom, and higher freights, Cut Meats 
little irregular. Hams steady. Smoked Meats 
in good demand and command full prices. Lard 
slightly lower; dull for spot, and in good de. 
mand for sr de'ivery, Beef in limited de. 
mand at unchanged prices. Beef H 
Tierce Becf quiet. ate: 


WOOL.—The market is lifeless and prices are 
easy. Manufacturers returned home without 
purchasing. But few sales are reported, seareely 
sufficient to form an opinion of the market, 
Holders are not disconraye4, but are somewhat 


more anxious to realize. Receipts for th 
2,30 bales Foreign. ? ia: 





WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRo- 
DUCE MARKET. 


Reported expressly for Tak INDEPENDENT by i. K, 
TuorBer & Co., Nos. 173 and 175 Chambers Street, 


Commission on Butter, "ez3, Poultry, etc., 13 5 per et. 
Flour, Grain, etc., 24 per vent. 
M arking-plates furnished on application. 


BUTTER.—The demand has heen steady withont any 
special activity. Thereceipts are in excess of last weel, 
including about 1,100 packa-es from Canada, The mar. 
ket is firm. Exports have been very light. Fine dairies 
of State are very firmly he'd. Welsh tubs are in less de. 


mand than other kinds and do not advance proportion. 
ab'y Good Mediums are the most in request. Wes‘ern 
Packed ranges Jow ip quality !ut sells reatily, Chove 
Roll is ‘n good demand, but infer‘or sells slowly, Receipts 
for the week, 13.317 packages We quote: 














Orange County Pails and Creamery, ®@ D......... 2 at 
River Pxrits, Selected... ,..cccccessereee woos --40 @B 
State Dairy, Good to Prime.. ase 6 @39 
State Dairy, Poor to Fair. ............+ 7 @34 
Ste Welsh Tubs, Poor to Choice... 23 @38 
Stote Firkins. Poor to Choice 25 @39 
Western firkins and Tubs, 4 @3t 
ET IE reso. cc dsee Foadenss scecccscell Ge 
CHEESF.—The market continues steady and firm for 


good qualities, But little has been done for export, but 
the home trade is good. Low grades are notin request, 
and for these shipners decline paying present rates. Re. 
ce'pts, 12,140 boxes. Values: 









State Factory, Fancy X........06: seveevensee eeeeel6 GIR 
Stat+ Factorv, Fa‘r to Prime.... vee +14 @16 
State Factory, Inferior. ........-+- nrRe 2 @13 


Western Factory, Ordinary to Prime.. 
State Farm Da ry, Ordinary to Prime 


ENV ODP UIs occ scesitede ccciencewies ue 16 @%0 
MU, OIRO Bs as -6s.s gciasauh duninanssemeuoners 18 @n 
SRIMIGE DUONG. ois Sit iccdsactescccas dias koleoes 6 @ll 


FGGS,—The high prices last week drove off the trade, 
and a decided break in prices has ensued. Receipts in. 
crease and the weather is favorable for augmentation of 
stock The consumption is very light ard present sup- 
plies mainly from the South, The market has been very 
irregular, Receipts, 2,‘45 barrels, We quote: 

Westera Limed, in, bbls., per foz.. 
State : . ‘ 

Canada, 
Wes ern, fair to extra, Ss a of : 
State, Penn., and Jersey, “ — ....cccce 34 E 

POULTRY AND GAME.—Dressed Poultry has been in 
fair request, with some improvement at the close, The re- 
ceipts from the West are mostly frozen, and holders are 
free sellers, as the weather is unfavorable for keeping, 
Mary of the Iurkeys are large «nd coarse. For small 
Turkeys the demand is good. Ducks are scarce. Geese 
plenty and dull. Live Poultry in good request and firm, 
Quai! ip full supply, Gr: use in fair demand, Puartridges 
steady. Rabhits doing a trifle better. Venison plenty 
dull, and unchinged, Prices range for 










Live Fow!s and Chickens, per D......-..... 16 @ 18 
Live Turkey , pert... ..... e 5 @ 18 
Live Ducks, ner pair .... 5 @$1 5 
Live Geese, per pur > @3 0 
Dressed Fowls and Chickens @ 19 
Dressed Turkeys, per BD... @ w 
Dressed Geese. per B.... 9¥@ 
Grouse, Per PAIL. ....ccccccerceeeee didiste @ 7 
Partridges, per pair........... seen eee @100 
ee. RRS eee seonas 3 @ 3% 
Venison, Short Soddles, per Ib.........0.00 10 @ i 

’ Whole Deer, per Ib ... ...-.--.000 6 @ 


BEESWAX.—For want of stock the market is firm at 
33% cts. to 35 cts. per pound for Western and Southern. 
Sales, 2.500 pounds, 

BROOM CORN is dull, There is very little doing and 

ices are in buyers’ favor. Values nominal, New 
vers 5 cts. to7 cts. per pound. O!d and Red, all grades, 
2 cts. to d cts. 

BEANS.—Receipts 3,669 bushels. Exports 920 bushels. 
The market is firmer with an upward tendency, more 
marked on Marrowfat and Med.ums than otber kinds, 
We quote : 





Marrowfats, prime, per bushel,........-+e+++ #2 75792 8 
" tair to good, per bushe . 25@ | 
Mediums, ee 2 50@ 2% 
Red Kidney, lr 4 3 K@ 3 13 
Kidney, sinoeagelstogeee Smee 


PEAS.—Southern Black Eye are scarce and firm. 
Green steady andin light demand, Canada very dull 
and nominal. We quote: nue 
Southern Black Fye, per two-bushel bag......$2 9! 
Green, ordinary t> prime, per busbel.. . 1 80@ 205 
Canada. free, in barrels ....... Meee ee . 

“in bulk, in bond........ ike<ounenekene 1 00 


POTATOFS.—Sweet are irregular in quality, with some 
complaint of the barrels varying in size, Small pres 
brine inside quotations. The stock of Irish is suppose 
be larter than previously repoited. The demand is go 
and prices are firm. We quote: 








Peachblows, per barrel, in bulk...... (ccc maaii 3 0@ H 4 
Early tose, ey cane ee ban oo BP 15@ $e 
Ordinary, - acueast --- 150@ 15 
Sweet Potatoes, per bbl. .......- Ey 


DOMESTIC DRIED FRUITS.—There is a better de- 
mand for Dried Apples. Good to fancy lots are firm, but 
common sorts are in buyers’ favor, Peeled Peaches are 


J} i . ingly 
dull, Unpeeled not wanted. Blackberries exceed 
dull. Cherries, quiet. lums easy. Raspberries steady 
with light offerings. We quote: 






Apples, State and ‘Vestern, per Wonatesic 
a Southern, Sliced. . Sida: 3 
* hes Quarters, “  ceseee doesgeises @3 
Peaches, — and N. C., Peeled, per, Ib....18 at 
Al yirgimia, ‘ 
“Halves, Unpeeled, per Ib... 5 @ § 
“ Quarters, “ “a oe f 3 a4 
Blackberries, per, Rr ore “& 33 
Cherries, Mo setesereees lng sae is 
ums, eeeerttee 
Raspberries, M ~ ch ue Vile ocatassonne gases bbe 4p 33 @3t 


GREEN FRUITS.—Apples are in moderate — 

d the market is barely steady, Cranberries are slow 
sale at unchanged figures. Peanuts are very dull, and 
only the best inquired for. We auote: 












Apples, Western, Mixed and Cboice, per bbl...¢2 Rae 9 
se" Ordinary. per bDbl..........-+-ee0 0 teres ; be 4 30 

Cranberries, per Repel desta 600.0 ep ete : oe Ff 

" per DbI.... ee pas 

Peanuts, per bushel....... oe . } <3 ‘ & 
kory Nuts, “cscs LE : 

Pecan Nuts, per Ib a dnadscliale Kaaeics eeeteaae | Ome 9% 

GREEN VEGETABLES.—We quote: 
Cabbage, per 100.....--. Sencuesssee sex 6 onan 
Pupnipe, Sassi. per mp Hn 8 
ie,p Vena eee ‘ 6 
Onions Yellow und Red, ber bb. :. 8 me 8 
Bpinach, per bbl.......seeceecereneveccererrenes 
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PRICES CURRENT. 
RespoRTEeD EXxpRressLy For “‘ THE INDEPENDENT,” 


Br A. K. THURBER & CO., 
and Wholesale Bate gs 173 and 175 Cham- 


Jnporters 
Groceries and Be 


- vy Mess..— — a15 50 
RAW SUGARS—Dors:1%a Hear yi y Mess West-_ 


Tain Mess W este 
Denar —_ ern. 


al5 00 













Hav Clear Heavy 
RF Clear Backs 
ed ‘a AMS—SMOKED. 
Powdere a Sug, ured, City. 12 013 
Grazulated..— 15, o- 1196 ll al2 
Lessorernrere? ~10K%a—11 SHOUL DE » anoKEn. 
pooee —10ka— ux Suz, Cured. Citv.. 7 a7% 
ixtr® U- -+eee 19 a] Wost'n.. 64a 7 
ellow 8X¥a— He BACON—SMOKED. 
Pr Loal,..--— 13 a—13°6 Lone Clea we Thy 
Sane i. 1be @ song Clear, D,S..— a7 
OLASSES— OVE a—80 Sho Wi als 
N. 0. News 49 a— 60 Short Ribbed..... — al% 
porte PTE N39 a—43 | Cumberland ......— 9 7 
a 35 
Moscone Hest Ket. Ref..... 9 a 934 
ae Peng FS, 1 NOB. 01scc00s-s 3h. 8hpa 9 
\ ‘Drivs.. 6 a—73 BE BEF, 
aie o 53 a— 63 Plain Mess, 
ee O45 ebb! .....—— a—— 
~ Extra Mess..1200 1350 
. 2 a—24 Packet Beef.— — al800 
ee tT Free. Fulton M’k't.—— 2300 
mbar bit . 40 a—1 10 Smoked Beet in 
J ounK 40 a—1 05 “i eee 20 a2l 
Smok ed Tongues..20 a21 


H. 
Dig Coa? sPqtl 600 a 700 


ale. 























: Piekled Cod. lines 
Free. ckled Cod, 
wonrti= onan a 26 | lb bbls —— @ 700 
a. 8 ad ackerel: 
Maracaibo... St om: No.1 Shore. 1900 a 220) 
arr hotce... No.1 Bay...1800 a 2000 
nme... 2 No 2 Shore. 120) a 120) 
© Pair,..----- 21 ¢a—22 1150 a 1200 
Ordinary «5 N 52100) a 1100 
PTC! No. 3 Med. 850 a 875 
>, nine. pic., 
en, UhbI,. 22100 a 2500 
‘amon. Herring, pic., 
loves, # bbi...... 375 a 650 
inger.. Herring, sca. 
atme UH hox..e.-—27 @ —30 
Mace. Herrirg. a 
RUIT. 1, # box...—20 a —22 
Raisins, layer 2 05 a 22 SALT — Di TY : Bal? cts. 8 





* ] musc'l260 a 280 
by oan | 132 a 350 
“ Seediess 400 a 470 
« Val'ne.& Mi 
o~ 










190 tbs, 
ast 


—§ a—48 
sfine 3 320 a 325 
rzton 

oo — & 2% 
‘dare 

















2 260 
Ait ti 5 
es ihe ? vee 
ag — 10 = i ie né on ar 28. 9 
i it 15 a—17 nabbl.... — a— 
ee 10 a— lJ bk sep aes ee ‘ 
CD FRUIT, Ere. Winabbi.. a— 
aie SALERATUS, 
402 ...-.- 210 a 220 In papers, @. 8¥a— 9% 
Peaches, 30# SODA—Bicars, 
02... 32) 3860 In Kezs, N’castl—  a— 7% 
Pineaople, 2 “ American,— ax— 6% 
#doz,.... 275 a—— ga tae 60-1 as 
=. - a 210 CRE AM OF FARTAR, 
toes, ae nd a 50 a-— 
#doz..... 240 a 250 t a—4 
5 a 
Credo. 275 a 800 SOAP Dorr 30 ® chady, 
Peas,20¥d0z.— — a 325 Castile, ingperted. 12¥%al3 
lina Beans, 15 ald 
2¥do7r...—— a 275 pasulcs Pe 10 all 
Lobster,2>2 Baie Fawuily....... a 7h 
i ze % a350 eee hanna  4%a 
ter, 1 , UES, 
doz....... 230 3250 | Patent Wax.......44 af} 
Oysters, Cove Sperm.....-- 34 aad 
Medoz..—— a 220 Parafine......- Bi a32 
Oysters, Cove Adam’tine sun'r..27. avy 
ss —— a1%B do ord'ny. a Eee 
Oysters, Pic. in 
glassPdoz—— a 509 
, Greve 
aa . dz—— 0600 
res ‘ap 
Pdozgid—— 0300 
» Nonp. 
@iozeid —— a 400 
French Must’a 





#do3,....—— 2150 
K. 


POR: G —il 
Thin Mess, new — — al5 50 Stare Cora. _ = 1048 ll 
Dutchess County ' 
Floar and Grain. 
FLO! WHEAT 
Va. an No, 1 millspe177 a 183 
Famitv...... 965 al3 25 168 al 
Va, and No. 2 Chi icazo.1 3 a 1 bis 
tra... 875 al 15 beg | 154 a 158 
St. Louis ..... 790 al40o Winter Red....14 a 2.00 
Ind., Amber Mich 260 a 205 
wa Mich 79 a 950 x nite Mich...190 9 215 


Towa & Wis, 


Ay f 775 0900 Wale mixed 64 a—67 


Western yellow .65 4a— 66% 














Txira Bate... -740 a 810 white Southern 74 ce 
State & West. 65 a— 60 
640 a 750 
4% a 62) 53 a— 55 
875 a2) 3 a—57 
350 a 650 1 4a— 53 
a— 95 
es <8 a4 
ot a395 9 al1l0 
Ont Heal, 670 a8s cased State..40 al 
eee Fi. Canada......- 1 20 a 125 
#100D.......300 a 325 


9 ge oie Free. 
ox} A. eR. ans a 1800 
FURS “AND SKINS—Un. 





dressed 0: all kinds, free 
currency prices, 
Beaver. # pce: 
“ Norto@i 300 a 50) 
bj — 15) a310 
Western. 200 a 400 
Ottervo tupeei0) ai5d) 
Washed —1) a—a0 Western 800 a1 00 
yrna Unw. 3 a—'6 Red Fox North 150 a200e 
Raccon South—4) a—vw 
West.con— (0) a—75 
‘“* Norto. ..—75 @100 
Mink Nortbe’ n 300 a 80) 
Wes Th. 2 0 a00 
Marten. North 20 ato” 


Goat Curacoa— 57 a— 57 % 
Tamp. gid® Dola— a— — 





Wascasel Deer. : sal. #6) 4a—— 
Bb Free- S Juan —oa7 a— 58 
B. Ayres Maskrat........ 5 a—d 
00 SItCo —1i*a— 15 Skunk.......... _ — 
~ er.sitd.—27 a—28 Northern bik,. 75 a 125 
Ove, —— A— 4H Nor, Striped... 27 a—v0 
ra —— 2 Nor. Wh.te, 7 1d a—w 
avan'ila ete —16 a— 17 Wolf large.....20 3 
HMaracathostd— 15 a—220 Wolf small... 
aranh.oxete—16 a—i7 Bear black.. 





500 
natamorag, -— a— 3 Bear Brown. 100 a 5¢ 











. Cahelia LEATHER. ad Sol 
— : Sole, 15 
sures. —Uprer %a°s Recent. ad v. 
ede a— 22\4 Oak (S) Lt.@m— 43 a—45 
lentta Rated 5 a Oak, middie, —42 a—44 
] Kins free 17a— 18% | Gak, heavy.. - = a— 38 
—l4 ais Jak, a— 48 


rn are 2 a— 26 
4 est—— a— 
CuySlangnter— 11sa— 12 


Henitock. light— 7 239 
jemlock,mid, —27a—31 
jeml'k.heavy—37 a—? 
Hemlock.dam— 18 a— 26 
Drugs and Dyes. 

DRUGS AND DYFs— 

















1s 1180 Ivecacuanha, 
Rew” oe 4 TAZ see.s ——= B— — 
Th... 8% BOG. ...cesee —% a 105 
AloesSoc'trine—) a— 62 dann. ve —46 a—47 
a saa— ig Lac Die gid. 2 = 
— a— jcorice Paste— z 
Mois.ref. gid—26 -a—30 | Maaaer buch 
irsenic now'r. 2 a 2% — 104%a—12X% 
cee ner 
, — 9 a—10% 
. 
C... vesee 40 O42 
Manns, “large 
flake. Reet a1i3 
Nutgalis, "bE 























Borax refined—32 a—3¢ Alen gold..— 21 a—% 
Brimstone.roli—2 a—-- On Beret «ee 450 8 465 
Rrimstone.nor— 3%a——~ Of Gassia.g.. 170 a 180 
Brim’ e. #t-n.zd — — 91000 Oi' Lemon.... 0 a 480 
Lamnb re#hinha.e2l a 22 Oh Pepvermit 315 a 320 
Camphor. rer — 33 a— 75 Oil Vitrio}, 

‘anthartdes,. 170 a 17: +6 dez.— eal 2 
Car Ammonia—2) 9—21 Opwm. Ty.2'4 5624a—— 
Cardamoms.. 165 #175 OxancAcid#be: at . 23 
Castor —16 a—18% Phosphorus. . 
CahmomileKi.—30 a—35 s. Potasa 
Chlorate Pot Quicksilver 

ash, gold. ~—41 a—42 Rhubarb war 
Cochineattiaed 62 »—69 Sago, Pid, g 
Coen, Mex.goid 56 a—60 Sal Am’ ae 
Copveras.Am — 1ka— ik Sal Soda. goia. — 


CreamTar.e d —35 a—37 





Cubebs F.L.g. 8 a— 8% ald 
Cutcn, god — 5 w— 5K Sarsa’ ila, Mex 
Epsom Salts, — 2%4a— 26 BE. « 250. bes 
Gamboze. g .—65 a—66 Senna, &. 1. 
um Arabic. Senna, Alex..— 9 
s'ts cur. ...— a—%3 Sheilac.gold..—47 a~ 52 
Gum_ Arabic SodaAsn30¥erd 3ke— 4 
Ree -.—25 a—6) SugarLead. W.2a16 = 7 
Gum Henzom—40 a— 50 Su!ph. Quin. = Or 
Gum Myrrh. Tartaricacidg 1452 a—53 
we seccen' a— 33 Verdigris.....— 23 a—2 
Gum hiss” Vitrio! Riue.. en Va— 134 
TY. ...-..226 —35 a—42 INDIGO—D FREe 
Gum Traz.,st.—23 a—26 Bengal. #b.. TO a 17% 
GumTrig..fl.gd 50 a—57 Madras,...... 1-8) a 105 
Hyd.Pota. Ene, Manilla, - « 8 @ 105 
ana Fr..gola—— a—— Caraceasgold 70 a—% 
Guatemalagsld—70 a 105 
Metals. 
IRON~Dory: Rars$1@1% Bar 5c, and Sheathing 
#D; RR. 70c #100; a4 4c. HD 
er and Plate, (ke. ® b Am’can inase 31¥a—— 
Band, Hoop, and scroll Shea ie. ne 


1% @1%e, # ® ; Pig, % 
# ton; Sheet. ‘3c, per 


Pig. Eng'ish & 
Scotch. Bron. .5600 ba — 
Pig, A mericar 4800 


(sults? en. —- a 
Sheathing. o1d— 28 a—30 
Ph @ yell. pon: a _— 





0 00 TiN (ais — bore: Pe 
Bar, fing, Am.1'500 at: 30 00 Bars. and Block, fr 
Bar. sw. :s¢.2.120 00 @ls0 09 + Sheets, 15 a ct. 
Sheet. Russia é adv 
sueeceee 16 a— 16% Banca.’ h. bipsy Psi +d 
£heet. Singie, b. Straits, gola. "2 
&T,Common —6“%a —7% 
NAILS—bory: Cut, 1; 
Wrousht. 2/4 Horseshoe 








ates 1. C.. 

SPELT aa oe the I 
Tn Pigs, Bors, and Plates, 
$1 50 per 100 ds. 

Pp ne C010 — 748 — 1% 


105 
mNc— Dori: In Pgs, 
50 R1 





HOT Ooty: et Bb. 
vérkicney — “a— tl 


Bars, 
00 ibs.; Sheets 2'4c 


a— 12% ES 
In Sheets Wieees —10 


Buek,comp/c)Ph— 


COPPERK— Dory: Pig and i a— 10% 
Oils, Naval we ete. 
OIL—Dory: aim 10, Ulive ad v 
€2 59, Linseed Flaxseed,7 44 Py Sft.N. 
Dto gal 30.cts Sperm (for- Coty #2380ms—— g—— 
eign fisheries) and Whale, = Wil- 
or other fish (foreign), 20 neton, a 350 
# cent. ad va Par 3 DUNG 333 a 350 
Olive #box.. 440 2925 | Pitch....... a 425 
Olive inc.® gail 25. a@ 185 hesin com std 3 2 60 a3 
Paim, # i ....— 8X%a— 9 Do. No.22802 375 25 


Spits furpes —09 70 

PETROLEUD Dorr: 
Crude, 2ve., Ref 40 

Crude, 40 to 47 grav 


Linseed, ¢ ity: 
gal 








Ben casdcoce —i4 a—-14% 
pak... . ee Ge G 
5) “ W,. 
W.Lib’eh 175 #130 (nv ahi ping ord)20 a— 
one West dis Refine 
tilled...... —8 a—— P. x ‘tin’ ‘ship? 
Lara Oi) P.W.—70  a—74 pineorder) -—— —— 
Keene Se a—— Refined . 
oe CARE ory? Free. oe. in 
Thin ob. c®ton 39 00 a40 60 lots).. 0% a 21 


NAVAL STORE£S—Dvorty: 
Spts. Turpentine. 30 cts. 
gal.: other kinds 20 # ct. 


Naptha.refined (6) 
—TBeravityi—14 a—146 


sundries. 
FEATHERS—0nrrz: Free, HOPS—Dory: 5cts ® mp. 
Prime West'n.— 72 8—73 1s?z i. wa aes 
Tennessee....—70 a—72 ot ei, Ditithe 
FLA X—verv: -920@40 #ton 10 - 15 





North Riv.#p— 15 a—13 
HFMP—Dory: kussta $25; 


— 12 
GUNPOWDER — a ae 4 
Manilla $25; Jute $15; It- 


cents # and 20 # ct. ad 


= 1 $25; Sun and Sisal val. 
# ton, Blasting tinge a 350 
rm. aci*t 1 n. g. 210002215 00 Fepoine.. —— 210) 
Sisal, gola ..— 8X%a— } RIGO. ..c.cccce 550 a 600 
Manila ban SERDSiarv, Linseed 1 
RO!D... coe ey ct., emp % ct. #; Ca 
Jute golc., 4 oary, $1 # busn, of 50 bs 


and Grass Seed. 39 # cent, 
ad val. 
Clover. #®...— 9¥a— 19% 
Timothy #bu 375 a 400 
FiaxAm.rougb2 15 4225 


4 
Amer.und'd 12097 al: 59.00 
Do dressed 19000 023000 


HAY— 
NF shin®100d 115 a 120 
Retail Lots..... 130 a170 


H. K. THURBER & C0., 


WHc LESALE GROCERS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


173 ond 175 Chambers St., 294, 396, and 
298 Greenwich St., New Y 
Our sales of Butter and other pt are made 
direct to Retail Grocers (not to Jobbers or Shippers). 
We therefore possess unusual facilities for i re the 
full market value for all goods consigned to u: 




















FOR FAMILY USE. 


THE 


HALFORD 


LEICESTERSHIRE 


TABLE SAUCE, 






THE BEST SAUCE AND RELISH 
MADE IN ANY PART OF THE 
WORLD. 

FOR FAMILY USE. 
Pints.......--00000 . 
Half Pints........- 


FOR SALE BY “ALL “GROCERS. 


F. E. SMITH & CO 


Crashed White Wheat 


Manufactured at the ATLANTIC FLOUR sitts, 
Brooklyn, N. Best known preparation of wheat for 
health and excellence, for general jamily wee, and 
Jncalids. For sale by all Grocers. Pamphlets sent free 


GREAT REDUCTION, 


DUTY OFF 
TEAS AND COFFEES. 


Increased Facilities to Club Organizers, 
Send for New Price-list. 

THE GREAT AMERICAN T&A CO., 

P.-0, Box 5643.) $1 and 33 VESEY §T,, New York, 


EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE. 
PARIS, 1867. 
WHEELER & WILSON, No. 625 Broapwar,) N, Yu» 


Awarded. uver Eizhty-two Competitors 
Tae Hicuest PPew'om 


ay oe Bovina 1 Button-hole 
th f chines an i Bu 0) 
er ine pert ey only Gold’ Medal tor this branch of 














POSTSCRIPT. 
LATEST DRY eooDs QUOTATIONS, 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Monpay Eventnc, Feb. 10th, 1873. 


Tur following are the wholesale net casb prices or all 
the leadne styles of Domestic Dry Goods sold in the New 
York market. {t is confidently believed that this weekly 
information. specia'ly reported to Tu INDEPENDENT. (and 
more verfectiv than to any other newspaper ip the city: 
is worth. to everv dry zoods mercnant, ten times the su’ « 
scription price of the paver 


Manchester. . .... cose 36 
Wamsutts o- © ese 
Gasner & Co. cs geal my 





conde 
Richmond, 





























a, 1 Ge 
e-- tovccccccceces | Roanoke, ... ......ceccel8 
Hartford... S13 Glasgow....... 13 
Renfrew.....ccee.----e+ 4 yo | re: 14 
BROWN SHEETINGS. 
Amoskeag. A. ..4-4 ...14 | Bedford. R.. 
Lawrence. D. cincet -- 14% Peppereil, f 
LL... 4 ve 

“ A... 

hy Beeeed i 

= Y....4-4. 2 
Pacific. Extra... .4-4....14 

coe» 4-4... 

Laurell, Bees. cdeteeds 13% 





“ 





Colden Ridge. 
Great Fails, Hf 


8909 Os WS toe 
8 


SKK 


Pittsfield. A 
Kennebec, 
Pocasset,.. 


BLEACHED MUSLIN. 












New York Mills. .4-4.. Clinton, C. 
amsutta An Iroscog; 
a Canoe... 
ere Reynolds 
Bat Mystic Lake. 17 
WwW bite Kock.. Bal tou & fon. 13% 
Forestdale ""78....1°% 
Masonville ......4-4. Lonsdale. orecec cee. 1556 
Williamsville....4-4....19 _Cambrie Bewkec 22% 
Blackstone...... 44... Aill.. oveee 4... 19% 
pape tet. ail Milne Atal iene Ts bode 
4 a. A -¥ 











“ 46-inch. 
New Market, A. Ne 

t G 
Wauregan ...... Great Falls, 8. 
Penpere:!... oe: ee = 


“ 


ba 
Red Bank..... 
W ahem, 2 x. 

neh 


Bay Mills, .. 


\ 

| 

| 

| 

| 
| Thorndixe, ‘R 
t 

' 

| 

| 

ha 

| Green,G... 


oe Amoskeag, 
Clinton Cce:: - 
DENIMS. 
—-. sccctec. BD | Otis Company, CC.....17% 
25 | a hes BB. 20 


Warren, Brown,. 
Lewiston, Brown. 
Coiumbian, AA...., 





Amoskeag ., 
York,....-.- 
Uncasville... 










American. Eagie...... 

Hamilton.. Thorndike 

Pittstield. Haymaker 
TICKS. 


Swift River... 


k, 80-ineh...... 
Yor! Methuen. AA... 
Hamilton, R 


York, 82-inch... 
Thorndike, A. 





Amoskeag, ACA 


A. 14 

” B B. 12 

< Cc 4 Ham den, cc. 15 

* Dz. Pear el oR 

Congstoga,, Gold M’ eae Pittsfie ccacegoccess § 
tra.t4.. 24 


CORSET JEANS. 








Amoskeag..... - hls Pepperell..... seseeeeeelt 

Laconia........ 132.0184 EER. cc occccccsccce aM 

tamaatos Sattens. ota 16 pe n Orchard... soe] 

New Market .....+++- 13% Everett... ......006 eccee 
me fo seep" 

—' ecccccce ecee Appleton... ......000000015 

Peg»ereil.. oan Tremont... 





Lacon‘a.. = 5 Augusta. 
fy Micssnschsoce 1: 1 Winthrop... 220202202213 
DELAINES. 
Pacific..... e Lowell.. 
liamulton... Spragues 





Manchester .. 
CANTON FLANNELS. 





Hamilton... ecccceeld Everett, T.cccccescceee 12g 
Laconia.. +6 Amoskeag, A. “20 
Tremont, + l6% Ellerton, H. oo 
+ san +2 LDS P. 18 
Nashua, A... .---0000016 ONT isdccsscteseae 








MILLER & GRANT, 


879 BROADWAY. 


Rich Laces and Lace Articles, 


Hdkfs, Collars, Shawls, Capes, Collar- 
ettes, etc., ete, 


French Embroidered Setts, Valen- 
cennes Setts, 


UNSURPASSED IN STYLE, 
at attractive Prices 








IN-DIA. 
SHAWLS 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & Co. 


will open on MONDAY, FEBRUARY 10th, an invoice of 
the above desirable goods in 


OPEN & FILLED CENTER SQUARES, 


(NEW COLORINGS AND DESIGNS). 
Also a fine assortment of 


STRIPED INDIA LONG SHAWLS. 


SPRING GOODS. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 


have just opened 


Camels’ Hair Serges, 
Plain and Striped A'g2rines, 


Figured Baptiste, White Stripe 
Satteens, 


Plain and Embroidered Piques, 
Figured Cambrics, Percales, 
Bordered Cretons, for Suits, 
French and English Prints, etc. 


Exposition of 


*| SPRING CARPETINGS. 


We shall open on MONDAY, 10th inst.,in NEW DE- 
SIGNS and COLORINGS, an unusually large assortment 


Dutch and Smyrna Carpets, 
in a great variety of sizes, 
AUBUSSONS, AXMINSTERS, AND 
MOQUETTES, 
in drawing: room sizes and colored to match the new Up- 
holstery Shadings. 


ROYAL WILTONS, 


manufactured specially to order for dining-rooms, libra- 
ries, halls, and stairs, 


English Body Brussels, 
a splendid assortment, in NEW PRIVATE PATTERNS, 
Velvets and Tapestries, 
Three-ply and Ingrains, 
English and American Qil-Cloths, 
and a full stock of 


Druggets, Rugs, Mats, etc., etc. 
ALL AT 


LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


HOTELS 
STEAMBOATS 


CARPETED AND UPHOLSTERED 


in the best manner and on the most favorable terms by 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & 60. 


Broadway, Corner 19th Strcet, 
NEW YORK. 


“BEST IN THE MARKET.” 
ASHWORTH’S SIX-CORD 


SPOOL COTTON. 


SOLD BY 
The GROVER & BAKER Sewing 
Machine Company. 


ALEX’R KING & CO., Agents, New York, 


HARMON, BALDWIN & FOY, 


New Haven, Conn., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


MADAM FOoy’s 


CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER. 


PEAKE, OPDYCKE & CO., 
IMv eit 5 ss a 3BERS OF 


427 and 429 Broadway, as +7 P . and 27 Howard streets, 
or 











SEYMOUR'S SHEARS & SCISSORS, 













** The Best are the Cheapest.” Sar 
Extra Quality. Crocus Polish. Ong. 
Zaz 
= 
“3 g 
Family Size, - - $1.50 =o 
Ladies’ Scissors, - 100 : =o Fa 
By mail, prepaid. Send P. O. Order or Draft. = og 





CUMULATIVE EXERCISE. 


The best protection against disease. The surest mode 
of regaining health, Send address and ten-cent stamp for 
“Its Theory and Practice” to 


THE HEALTH-LIFT COMPANY, 
178 Broadway, New York. 


POTSDAM SANDSTONE. 


Churches and others about to build or use stone, send 
for circular to SANDSTONE CO,, Potsdam, N. ¥. 











Financial. 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


We have the permission to publish the 
letter of Hon. Felix R. Brunot, of Pennsyl- 
vania, U. S. Indian Commissioner, as cor- 
roborating what we have frequently said in 
relation to the country referred to. Mr. Bru- 
not’s high character and intelligence will 
give great weight to his utterances: 


**PrrrspurG, Dec. 23d, 1872. 
“Drar Sm: 

“. . . My visit to the Indian Reser- 
vations last summer led me to Montana, and 
for several hundred miles on or near the 

roposed route of the Northern Pacific 

ailroad in that territory. I was greatly 
surprised at the extent of agricultural im- 
provements already to be found along the 
route on Jefferson River and in the Gallatin 
and Madison valleys and with the general 
resources of Montana. I think Montana in 
its capabilities much excels any of the in- 
terior territories, and that its rapid progress 
when it shall be reached by the Railroad 
will astonish even the most sanguine. 
Hardly a beginning has been made in the 
development of its wonderful mining re- 
sources already discovered, and vast tracts 
of its mountain region remain as yet unex- 
plored. Its valleys equal those of California 
for the production of wheat, and as a coun- 
trv for stock-raising it seems to me unex- 
celed. 

“The nutritious bunch-grass grows every- 
where in Montana more IJuxuriantly than in 
any other part of the West I have visited, 
and careful inquiry of some of the most ex- 
tensive herd-owners in the Gallatin Valley 
satisfied me that their cattle suffered no more 
from the exceptionally severe winter of 
1871-2 than did those in other parts of the 
West much further south. It is difficult for 
us, with our Middle and Eastern State ex- 

“riences, to realize the fact that cattle in 
fontana grow fat in the winter without 
grain, cut food, or shelter; but it is none 
the less true. The large number of oxen 
used for transporting freight and performing 
other labor in Montana, when reduced in 
flesh and strength by the incessant work of 
summer, are turned out to winter in the val- 
leys, where they recover the necessary 
streneth and flesh to begin their work again 
in the spring. Whatistrve in this respect 
of Westerv Montana is claimed by the moun- 
taineers, traders, and freizhters to be 
equally true of tbe country along the whole 
line of the Northern Pacific Road to the 
eastern line of the territorv. Thecompletion 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad will, I have 
no doubt, work a great change in the cattle 
trade of the country. Vast herds will be 
driven from the South during the summer 
months, to be fattened in the fall and winter, 
and shipped to the Eastern market in the 
early part of the year, furnishing the choicest 
beef in the markets of the great cities of the 
seaboard. 

‘*T went from the Crow Indian Agency 
up the Yellowstone, tosee the marvelous hot 
springs, ebout 60 miles from the line of the 
Road and just at the northern edge of the Yel- 
lowstone National Park. Except, possibly, 
the geysers in the same vicivity, which I did 
not see, I know of no other world’s wonderso 
sure to attract crowds of tourists as this or 
which will so amply compensate for the 
journey necessary to reach it. 

‘““My visit to Montana has increased 
the confidence which I have always felt in 
the success of the Northern Pacific Railroad. 
It has in a like degree increased my desire to 
see it hastened forward to completion. 

“* Very truly yours, 
“ Fetrx R. BRunot.” 








THE BUSINESS OF THE MUTUAL 
LIFE IN 1872, 


Tue annual statement of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company shows that on the ist 
January, 1873, it had 78,145 policies in 
force, covering $240,047,617 in amount of 
insurance, an average of over $3,000 to each 
policy; and that during 1872 its receipts 
were $17,716,094,and disbursements to policy- 
holders $9,554,470, the net increase of as- 
sets being $6,809,918. During tbe year 
12,181 new policies were issued, amounting 
to $34,037,775 of new risks secured. The 
gross liabilities of the Company at the close 
of the year upon @ 4 per cent. basis of cal- 
culation—the largest per centage of security 
required by the most rigid laws of any of 
the states, including not only the reserve or 
adequate security to reinsure all its risks in 
force, but also a ‘“‘reserve” for annuities, 
claims by death not yet due, post mortem 
dividends for premiums paid in advance, 
and for accumulations on Tontine policies— 
were the enormous sum of $53,109,861; and 
yet its gross assets were $58,550,059, show- 
ing asurplus over all liabilities of $5,440,698. 

This great institution, the largest of its 
class, we believe, in the world, moves stead- 
ily forward year after year, <ccreasing in 
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strength and prosperity—as figures demon- 
strate—with brilliant prospects for reaching 
figures, at no distant day, absolutely as- 
tounding to any but-clear-headed business 
men, who are accustomed to count money 
by millions of dollars. We believe the Mu- 
tual Life to be a reliable institution. Its 
officers and managers are certainly among 
the best known and most respected of our 
citizens. They may make mistakes, as all 
men do; but we believe they study earnestly 
to promote the mterests of their immense 
constituency, and as earnestly to secure pub- 
lic confidence. Wecould not sanction the 
course proposed by them to reduce the long 
and almost universally approved rates of 
premiums, without the fullest conference 
with the most sagacious living men con- 
nected with other first-class institutions, 
and a careful study of the probable conse- 
quences on the whole system; but we never 
for an instant have doubted the integrity 
of this concern, and again, as in the past, 
most cordially and heartily commend it to 
our readers and to the people generally. 





MONEY MARKET. 


THE supply of money on call loans has 
not been quite so plentiful as had been an- 
ticipated, and the rates of interest are kept 
up to a point which are sufficiept to convince 
the most bigoted of bullionists that when 
double interest must be paid for short time 
on first-class collateral securities there cannot 
possibly be a redundance of currency. But 
there are members of Congress who are con- 
tinually talking about the necessity of still 
further contractions of the national curren- 
cy, While the rates of interest are above 7 
per cent. in all the principal cities of the 
Union. In Wall Street money has ranged 
from 10 to 15 per cent. per annum, and often 
higher, ever since December; and tbe antic- 
ipated ease, except for a very brief period: 
has not yet arrived, and is not likely 
to, for the spring business is likely to open 
eatly this year, and an aclive money market 
may be expected until midsummer. The 
rate on cal] loans, on good collateral secur- 
ities, during the week was 7 per cent. coin 
interest to 7 per cent. currency, and a bonus 
of 1-64 to 1-82 per cent. The railroads are 
borrowers of money ati to 14 per cent. a 
month, and one of the heavy borrowers is 
the Lake Shore Road, which was under the 
necessity of making a temporary loan to pay 
its last dividend. The banks have been dis- 
counting more freely; but the weekly state- 
ment of the Associated Banks on Saturday 
shows a loss in reserve of more than a mil- 
lion, while the shipments of gold to Europe 
continue large. The surplus of the Associ- 
ated Banks over their 25 per cent. legal re- 
serve is reduced to $1,050,000, which would 
be an alarmingly low figure if it were taken 
as an indication of the actual condition 
of the banks. It is probable that the next 
statement will be more encouraging; but it 
will be better for merchants to make up their 
minds to what now seems inevitable—that 
money will be scarce and interest high dur- 
ing the coming active business season. 

The Syndicate for placing the new 5 per 
cent. loan appear to have made calculations 
that bave not been fully justified, that 
more than double the amount required 
($300,000,000) would be subscribed in 
the four days for which the subscrip- 
tion books were opened. It wasa dis- 
appointment to the ‘‘ bull” operators in Wall 
Street to learn on the close of the week 
nothing more definite than that $100,000,000 
of cash bonds had been subscribed for, and 
the Secretary of the Treasury had deferred 
the publication of his official ‘‘call” for 
that amount of 5-20s antil the ist of 
March. 

On the strength of these statements, and 
the presumption that the Syndicate had not 
been altogether successfully managed, gold 
advanced to 114}, and the stock market de- 
clined } to } per cent. 

The most interesting movement of the week 
has been the speculation in the stock of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, which 
culminated on Tuesday at 94, an advance in 
the course of a few days of full 10 per cent 
The history of this new ‘‘corner’ in West- 
ern Union will add another curious chapter 
to the chronicles of the Stock Exchange; 
but it is not quite time to write it yet. The 
simple facts of the affair are that seme of 
the holders of stock, who became dissatisfied 





with the managers for not declaring a divi- 











dend, when, according to their own statement, 
the company was in a condition to warrant 
it, led them to form a clique for the purpose 
of getting the direction into their own hands 
and putting the stock above par. To enable 
them to do this, they made an arrangement 
with Commodore Vanderbilt, who lvaned 
them 120,000 shares of New York Central 
stock, for which he was to receive 150,000 
shares of Telegraph stock as collateral secu- 
rity and a bonus of 5 per cent. commission, 
After completing this arrangement, the clique 
commenced buying at 84, and soon run the 
price up to 94, creating at the same time 
a large ‘‘short”’ interest—Jay Gould, 
according to reports, having put his foot 
into the trap set for him to tbe ex- 
tent of 40,000 shares, and the president 
cf Western Union, Mr. Orton, being 
tempted to sell 15,000 shares of the Com- 
pany’s stock under the pretense of a necessi- 
ty to raise money to purchase a controlling 
interest in the Cuban telegraphic cable. As 
the affair now stands, the clique has got pos- 
session of nearly the whole stock, which 
they will have to put a good deal higher 
than it is at present before they can sell out 
at a profit; and it is probable, therefore, 
that they will succeed in doing so. 

The rest of the market is in a quiet state, 
and its future will depend in a great meas- 
ure on the nature of the news, which will be 
given before long, of the operations of the 
Syndicate. 

The following shows the exports (exclu- 
sive of specie) from the port of New York 
to foreign ports for the week ending Feb. 
4th, and since the beginning of the year: 





1871, 1872. 1873. 
For the week,...........@9,636,581 $4,560,068  @5,611,700 
Previously reported. ...18,704,.183 14,565,819 17,411,461 
Since Jan. Ist...... $21,340,763 $19,065,417 $23,023,181 
Price of gold........... 11% 100X% 113% 


The following shows the imports of for- 
eign dry goods and general merchandise at 
the port of New York for the week ending 
Feb. 7th, and since the beginning of the 








year: 

For the week, 1871. 1872, 1873, 
Dry g00ds,.....--..-+00 $1,475,634 $4,283,566 $2,583,030 
General merchandise. 3,276,242 3,276,909 8,346,812 

Total for the week... .$4,651,876  $7.560,475  @5,929,812 
Previously reported... .24,864,284 81,934,517 86,396,967 
Since Jan Ist.,......--@29,516,160 99,494,993 $43.2 3,109 


The following are the dry goods imports 
included in the above for the same period: 


For the week, 1871. 1872, 1873. 
Entered at the port....... $1,475,684 $4,283,566 $2,585,030 
Thrown on market......- 1,352,010 4,490,154 2,873,490 


Since Jan. 1st. 
Entered at the port.......@8,442,025 $17,251,488 $15,361,023 
Thrown on market....... 8,133,010 16,388,160 14,235,943 
The exports of specie for the week ending 
Feb. 8th were as follows: 





WOR ON WER Scsneasinec+<cecenconsincs $1,642,370 
Previously reported.... ....cccccsssccesee 6,561,812 
Total since Jan. Ist, 1873. ...........00 $8,204,182 


The following is a comparative statement 
of the export of specie for 22 years from the 
port of New York to foreign ports, from 
Jan. 1 to Feb. 8, 1878, 2nd for the corre- 
sponding period of the undernoted years: 









































1078... 204,182! 1865 $3,788,602 |1858...... 364, 
WIR .<s 616,898 Salton dase ASE * 892. 4 
- ee 405, 5! R53 ne +693 ,,175 | 1856 aceee 553,447 
= cae ryt . ‘i a eth 34 areas ¢ 793 ,698 
ae a ae }4...... 2,045,043 
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QUOTATIONS OF CITY BANK STOCKS, SATUR- 
DAY, FEB, 8TH, 1873. 





Offered. Asked. 
NOW NOS ie desiadscknes 130 _ 
MGHDREBR 5 665 cnce) Scaccee 157 a 
MRCTOMAMEN, 5605 se ea edeaRe 116 — 
MOCIIOS osii6icenGccccece 135 _ 
BMI 65 605s dokdsc cee - 149 —_ 
Binscsésasiee daisajeaten see 250 _ 
Pitenix. :.... Sneeseesecenee 1004 — 
WHORE TWOP Ss sc. cecdccne 82 90 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.... — 147 
Gallatin National.......... 121 — 
Merchants’ Exchange...... 88 — 
Leather Manufacturers’ ....175 _ 
State of New York........ lig = 111 
CORUNEIGS 2 8.0%...6 RA 115 — 
ER ae a A one = 12 
SMOTARID 25 56 2. S05 ccsccicess _- 15344 
Bank of North America.... — 106 
MENON OE hoias oi sia<aechaata 102 103 
1 Nee osece el 2d 127 
Metropolitan......... oe ABS — 
AUSOOD 6s 5ocss csesigedese _ 187g 
Nassau....... iaelaay eoeee LOLLY _ 
Shoe and Leather.........148 o 
Corn Exchange..... ecccccclae 130 
Continental ............ eee BBG —_ 
WD cvs cbecccccccnceccouee om 


Importers’ and Traders’... — 


New York Nat. Exchange, — - 
Central National........... ? 
Fourth National........._. 1 .- 
Ninth National..........., a wh 
Tenth National............ _ 

Gold Exchange..........., 1 e 
Bankers’ & Brokers’ Asso. 80 my 
German American......... 103 « 





BANKING OFFICE oF Figx 
No. 5 Nasean Bea 
New York, Feb. 10th, 1873 

THE CHESAPEAKE AND Onno, the CEntray, 

PaciFic and WESTERN Paciric Bonps allof 
which have been negotiated by Us, we beliene 
to be among the best and most desirable jp. 
vestment securities in the market, which in 
time must become very scarce; especially ag 
the Government will probably soon pay off 
in gold, $300,000,000 Five-Twennies, and 
a large amount of the money thus released 
from investment must find its way into this 
class of securities. 
The CHESAPEAKE AND Ono Six Pp 
CEnt. Gotp Bonbs, the total amount of 
which is only $15,000,000, are secured upon 
@ property worth $35,000,000 to $40,000,000, 
and are fully equal in intrinsic value to the 
CENTRAL PaciFic Bonps. They are iggueg 
in denominations of $100, $500, and $1,000, 
coupon or registered, and at their present 
market price, 87 and accrued interest, are 
very desirable. 

The Cenrrat Pactric Srx Per Carr, 
Gop Bonps are too well known to require 
description or commendation. Their total 
amount is $25,885,000. They have for 
long time ranged in market price near of 
above par. Their niarket price to-day is 
1043 to 101. 

The WeEsTERN Pactrric Srx Per Cert 
GOLD Bonps amount to $2,735,000. This 
road is now consolidated with the Cenrran 
PaciFic, and the payment of its bonds, 
principal and interest, is assumed by the 
latter. As they have recently been intro. 
duced on the Stock Exchange, we expect 
to see them rapidly rise to the price of 
CENTRAL PaciFics, being substantially the 
same in cbaracter and value. Coupon Bonds, 
$1,000 each. Their market price to-day is 
983 to 93}. 

We buy and sell, as usual, Government 
Bonds, receive deposits, on which we allow 
interest, make collections, and conduct 4 
general banking business in all its branches, 


FISK & IATCH 





("Tue Ercut Per Cenr. (Quarterly In- 
terest) First Mortgage Gold Bonds of the 
Logansport, Crawfordsville, and Southwest 
ern Railway of Indiana, offered for sale by 
Messrs. Jones & Scnuy er, No. 12 Pive 
Street, yield the largest income of any First 
class Railway Security on the market. 


INVESTMENT BONDS. 


Tne Northern Pacific Railroad Company 
now has in full operation, with regular daily 
trains, 821 miles of road. A distance of 
nearly 200 miles more is constructed. The 
Minnesota section, immediately on its com 
pletion, entered upon a satisfactory business 
including local traffic and the large carrying 
trade of the Northwestern British Setlle 
ments and the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
The recently completed section of sixty-five 
miles on the Pacific Coast at once commands 
a profitable business between Puget Sound 
and the Columbia River, heretofore done by 
coastwise steamers. On the opening 
spring, with more than 500 miles of road 
in regular operation, the Company will com 
trol the extensive and productive trade of 
the Upper Missouri, much of Montana, and 
the Northwest. The earnings of the 
for 1878 will be large. 

Arrangements for pushing construction 
vigorously the coming year are progres#ilg 
satisfactorily. 

Of the nearly Ten Million acres of land 
accruing to the Company in connection with 
the portion of Road now virtually corstruck 
ed some Two Million acres of excelled 
average quality are in market and their sale 
and settlement progressing. The aversg® 
price thus far realized is $5.66 per acre, 
which is at the rate of more than $100,000 

per mile of road for the whole grant. 











The Company has already begun a4 
cess of redeeming and canceling its 
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Ea 
Mortgage Gold Bonds, as they are now be- 

received at 1.10 in payment and ex- 
change for the Company’s Lands. 

With these accomplished results and most 
favorable prospects the Company is now sell- 
ing its First Mortgage 7.30 Bonds for the pur- 

of completing its line of road. We 

recommend them as & well-secured and un- 
usually profitable nvestment. They have 
the following elements of strength and safe- 
ty : They are the obligation of a strong cor- 
poration ; they are a First Mortgage on the 
Road, its right of way, telegraph line, Equip- 
ments and Franchises, and a first lien on its 
Net Earnings. In addition to this usually suf- 
ficient security, there is pledged for the pay- 
ment of principal and interest a Land Grant 
of 12,800 acres per mile of road through the 
states and 25,600 through the territories. 

The rate of interest (seven and three-tenths 
per cent. gold) is equal now to about 8} cur- 
rency. Gold Checks for the semi-annual inter- 
est on the Registered Bonds are mailed to the 
post-office address of the owner. 

All marketable securities are received in 
exchange on most favorable terms. For sale 
by Banks and Bankers generally. 


JAY COOKE & CO. 


New York, Philadelphia, & Washington. 





Howes & Macy, Bankers, No. 30 Wall 
Street, N. Y., offer the same facilities to De- 

itors as Incorporated Banks, and allow 
Tote rest on daily balances at the rate of 
Four per cent. Collections made on any 
point at current rates, with immediate re- 
turns. Special attention paid to choice 
Stock, Bonds, etc., etc., for Investors. 





a OF ‘THE CONDITION OF THE 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in 
the State of New York, at the close of business on the 
Mth day of December, 1872: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and Discounts. .. teeeeeeeeetocceece sees G2,500,987 67 
tt AR EE EE Rs A 6,500 
United state Bonds to secure Circulation.. 667,000 00 


er 
schedule a 258,113 00 
Due, pe lational “Banks (as per’ schedule) 


Due from State Banks 
hed 












& 
® 
£ 
:o 


Banking House.. 
Other Real Estate 
Current Expenses. 


. 34,002 10 
+ 2,732,357 40 
2,400 00 


onal lng (nelading hickeis)...... 





i OUND. sive csctgaescseccesoes $7,171 81 
Gold Treasury Notes.......00. 1 10,000 
117,171 81 
Legal-tender Notes. .......-..+.-sccccess ++ c000 810,000 00 
Clearing House Ceriidcates (stamped three 
UNF OU Ed cc ngevsctatoecacceccaceuaesses 20,000 00 














105,916 78 
Circulating —. received from _ 
Comptroller... ...ssseessceseeee 
Amount on band:: cee ccceccccccoeocccs 
582,300 00 
te Bank Circulation outstandin 2,80% 00 
ividends unpaid....... bsredadeses 6.757 
ndividual Deposits. .........ee.+0+ 1,008,700 75 
Rt a 1605 
ue to Nationa! Banks (as per schedule) “D’’, 702,018 40 
Due to Binte Banks and Bankers (as per sched- 
ule) ‘*E’’...... GEd es Cbsds ccdeseccecourgees 263,421 08 
Nis cccdscasessace esasesseecacenesece $7,544,548 33 


State of New York, County of New York, 88.: 

LC. F. Timpson, Cashier of the Continental National 
Bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

©. F. TIMPSON, Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me, this 3d day of Jan- 


Bary, 1873, 
W. J. Harris, Notary Public. 


Correct.—Attest: 


T.J.8 
JAMES BiICE: Directors. 
N. KNIGHT. 





Banking aoe of Henry Ciews & Co., 

2 Wall Street, New York. rt 

Bills of paosin Circular Notes, 
Travelers’ and Commercial Credits issued 
available in all parts of the world. 

Deposits received, subject to check on de- 
mand. Interest allowed on all Daily Balan- 
ces. Every accommodation and facility 
afforded usual with City Banks. 


ILLINOIS REGISTERED BONDS. 


Weoffer for sale $400,000 PAR VALUE ILLI- 
NOIS EIGHT PER CENT. REGISTERED 
BONDS in lots to suit purchasers. 

These securities are FIRST-CLASS in every par- 
ticular, 

Details furvished on application. 


WINSLOW & WILSON, 
70 William st., N. Y. 


ASOLD TWELVE Per Cent. | “gy 








yb For — 


THE CONSOLIDATED 
MORTGAGE BONDS 


OF THE 


St. Louis and Southeastern 
Railway Company 
(CONSOLIDATED) 


of Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, and 


Tennessee. 


30 year 7 per cent., with Sink- 
ing Fund of 2 per cent. of 
Gross Earnings. 


Principal and Interest payable in Gold in 
New York. Interest Semi-Annually, 
February and August. 


This roadis formed bythe Consolidation of the St, 
Louis and Southeastern, the Evansville, Henderson, 
and Nashville, and the Edgefield and Kentucky Kail- 
roads; and is the shortest and best possible route from 
8T. LOUIS and CHICAGO to NASIIVILLE, MONT- 
GOMERY, ATLANTA, MACON, MOBILE, SAVAN- 
NAH, and CHARLESTON. Its superstructure and 
equipment are unsurpassed by any in the West. Its 
monthly earnings have since the consolidation already 
reached an average of $105.000, and are ampleto op- 
erate the road and pay the interest on the entire 
bonded debt. 

Three hundred and fifty-eight tales of this road are 
completed and fully ipp The © lid 
Bonds are issued at the rate of $21,900 per mile, for the 
purnose of making a single debt, completing branches, 
and supplying equipment to meet the rapidly-increas- 
ing business, $1,600,000 have been sold, and we offer a 
limited number at 90 AND ACCRUED INTER- 
EST IN CURRENCY. 

The St. Louis Board of Trade recently passed a series 
of resolutions expressing the opinion “that this willbe- 
come one of the best paying lines leading out of St. Lou- 
"congratulating the stockholderson ‘“ the honorable 
and able management of the property,’ expressing the 
belief “‘that the security offered by the Consolidated 
Mortgage Ronds to the amount of $21,000 per mile is 
good, and recommending them without hesitation as an 
inv t to italists, both at home and abroad.” 
Under ‘the terms of the Consolidated Mortgage, par- 
ties holding Bonds issued by the St, Louis and South- 
eactern Railway Company of Illinois and Indiana, or 
by the Fvansville, Henderson, and Nashville Railroad 
Company (7 per cent. currency), are entitled to the 
privilege of exchanging the same for the Consolidated 
Bonds, and can do so upon application, 

We itatingly 1 d these Bonds as an un- 
exceptionable Railway Security. 

Full particulars furnished upon application by 


GEORGE OPDYKE & C0., 


25 Nassau St., N. Y. 


WINSLOW & WILSON, 


70 William St.,N. Y. 


John J. Cisco & Son, 
BANKERS, 


No. S59 Wall st., New York. 














Gold and Currency received on deposit, subject te 
check at sight. 

Interest allowed on Currency Accounts at the rate of 
Four per Cent. per annum, credited at the end of each 
month. 

ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-HOUSF, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 

Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand, 
bearing Four per Cent. interest, 

Loans negotiated. 

Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and Sale 
of Governments, Gold, Stocks, and Bonds on commis- 
sion. 

Collections made on all part: of the United States 
and Canada. 


SAUNDERS, 
HARDENBERCH 
& KINC, 


112 AND 114 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Atvix Saunpers, (Ex-Governor Nebraska), President 
State Bank, Nebraska. 

Joun A, HARDENBERGH. 

Ricnarp W. Kina, member New York Stock Exchange. 


TRANSACT 


A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 


including the purchase and sale, on commission, of 
Government and Railway Bonds, Stocks, and other 
securities. 


WOOD & DAVIS, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 
RAILROAD BONDS, 


keep on hand a variety of choice bonds to s»pply in- 

vestors, furnish bonds advertised on the ma-ket at 

—s tion prices, execute orders for Soren 
es, gold, and railroad stocks, and do 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 


No. 31 PINE STREET. 
Cc. D. WOOD, 8. D. DAVIS. 
Formerly of Vermilye & Co, 




















UTLEY & BOWEN, | 


BANKERS AND BROKERS. 
No. 4 Wall Street, 


NEW YORK, 


OFFER FOR SALE 


NEW YORK AND OSWEGO 


7 PER CENT. 


Convertible Bonds, 

and a Second Mortgage, in denominations of 
$100, $500, and $1,000, 

COUPON AND REGISTERED, 

DUE IN 1895, 

Interest May and Nov., payable in New York. 





The total issue of Bonds are 
Ist Mortgage, $8,000,000 
2d ” 4,000,000 


of which latter 


$2,500,000 


ARE CONVERTIBLE 
into Stock of the Company and are 
FREE OF GOVERNMENT ‘TAX. 
Present Price, 85 and Accrued Interest. 
Over $2,000,000 of these Bonds have 
already been sold. 





The New York and Oswego Midland Railroad is 
rapidly approaching completion, and Trains 
are now running over nearly the entire 
length of 400 miles, which it is confidently ex- 
pected will be finished in the spring. 

By this road the distance saved between New 
York and Buffalo alone will be over 75 miles, or 
three hours’ time; and a,country rich in agricul- 
tural products, long demanding an outlet, to- 
gether with the numerous large towns and cities 
of Central New York, will bave means of direct 
communication by the shortest line to the Me- 
tropolis. 

From the large amount of traffic thus guar- 
anteed, proving the building of the road to be a 
necessity, and from the economy of its construc- 
tion, it is not difficult, when we compare it with 
its great right and left rivals, the New York 
Central and Erie Railroads, to foreshadow the 
earnings which must accrue in the future. 


About all of the First Mortgage Bonds have 
been negotiated at par. 

As a compsrison of the value of 7 per cent. 
Second Mortgages on trunk lines leading from 
New York, we give the present prices (Jan- 
uary 15th) of the following: 


HUDSON RIVER R. R.............. 102% 
ae | 1) eRe a 
MENU tee rosa idanacdecucaasaces 100 
N J. CENTRAL R. R............... 100 
MORRIS & ESSEX.................. 100 
DEL., LACKAWANA, & WESTERN. .98 
Gross Earn 
1800 7 
New York Central R. R......... «+. $22,365,000 
Erie R. R.......cccccccscccceseccees 16,180,000 
$38,545,000 


This road has only to earn about $2,250,000 

early to pay its interest and running expenses. 

tts — must, therefore, soon rank first- 
class, with those of the above "roads. 

bi bonds are a Aome security, and we re- 
gard them as one of the cheapest and safest on 
this market, and with a better prospect for an 
advance in price in the future than any offering. 

We reserve the right to advance the price at 
any time, without previous notice. 

Descriptive Pamphlets, with full 
information, furnished on application. 

We will receive in exchange for the 
Convertible Bonds Governments and other se- 
curities at their full market value. 

We receive money 00 deposit, subject 
to sight-draft without previous notice, and 5 
per cent. interest allowed. 

Six per cent. interest allowed on all de- 
posits of money left for 30 days or over. 

Orders for Governments, Gold, and Stocks 
executed at the usual rates of commission. 

Especial Attention given to In- 
vestment Securities. 

Banks, Bankers, Trust Companies, Executors, 
and others who seek reliable information on in- 
vestment stocks and bonds will have special 
and prompt attention given them. 


Readers of this advertisement who address 
us are part rly requested to say that they 
were prompted so to do by reading said adver- 
tisement in THE INDEPENDENT. We desire to 
give credit where credit is due, and be able to 
trace in some way all onatien who deal with us. 


UTLEY & BOWEN, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


4 Wall Street, 





4 ve 1S. R , COLONY, eros n° 
L. H. TENNEY & CO., Chicago an 





FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


OF THE 


Indianapolis, Bloomington, and 
Western 


EXTENSION RAILWAY. 


7 PER CENT. GOLD. 
COUPONS PAYABLE JANUARY AND JULY. 


The Indi lis, Bl ingt and Western Road, 
from Indianapolis to Pekin, 202% miles, HAS BEEN IN 
OPERATION TWO YEARS, and bas net earnings suffi- 
cient to guarantee tual pay t on all obligations of 
the Coupany, including the bonds on the Extension of 
217 miles, and which, it is estimated, will have when com- 
pleted an income larger than that of the old road at the 
present time, 

Nearly 100 miles of the Extension is finished, and the 
whole will be completed during 1878, making a trunk line, 
under one corporation, of 420 miles in a section not sur- 
passed by any in the West. 

It is seldom so strong a security is offered at the low 
price of 90 AND INTERFST. 

We recommend these Bonds as one of the most desira- 
ble securities in the market to all investors, and especial- 
ly to banks, insurance companies, and for the use of 
trust funds. 

All having large investments to make are invited to go 
over the line and make personal examination. 
Pamphlets, maps, etc., furnished on application. 


TURNER BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, NO. 14 NASSAU ST. 


MERRILL, TILNEY & CO,, 


11 Wall St., New York, 


BUY ALL FIRST-CLASS CITY AND RAILROAD 
BONDS 











AND SUPPLY INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
Send for quotations of the Securities you wish to buy 
or sell. 


Northwestern Load Awency. 
E. SANFORD, 


SOLICITOR AND COUNSELOR, 
MORRIS, ILLINOIS. 


Plenary securely Loaned for Eastern Parties. 

ortgages on pg = Ll Safar. 

Ten Per Cent. clear of all Expen 

Famebices giving fall information “and references sent 
on application. 


EDWARD HAIGHT & CO.., 
BANKERS, 


No. 9 Wall Street, New York. 


FIVE PER CENT. Interest allowed on Daily Balances 
and Certificates of Deposits. 


10 Per Cent. Kansas School Bonds. 

10 Per Cent. Nebraska School Bonds. 

10 Per Cent. Nebraska Bonds, Guar’d. 

8 Per Cent. Bonds, City St. Paul, Minn. 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN NEW 
YORK. For sale by FITCH, OTIS & CO., Bankers, 
No. 11 Pine street, New York. 


UNION DIME SAVINCS BANK, 
Nos. 396 and 398 Canal weet, corner of Laight. 
Six per cent. aren on $5 to $5,000 


ts $10,512 
eT | @Oenineneen 


——+ me s OFFics, t 
West t, N, ¥., Jan. 27th, 1873. 

Proposals, in duplicate. are invited, “and will be re- 
ceived at this office until 12 m. on the 15th day ae March, 
1873, for the following Quartermaster’s supplies 
12,000 pushels State | Gets. 

250 —d Timo 
Jand-threshed Straw. 


ons 
10 hoon: Micali 
L OF THE BEST “QUALITY. 

Bidders eh separately, the price at wiicao they 
will deliver the Oats, Hay, Straw, Shorts, and Middlings 
on the wharf at West Point, } Y. To be delivered on or 
before the ist day of April, 1873. " J. M. MARSHALL, 

Lieut. 4th Artillery, 


A. A. Quartermaster, U.S. A, 


THE HIGHEST CASH PRICES PAID 
for Old Newspapers of every descrivtion. Old Pamphlets 
of every kind. old Blank-books and Ledgers that are w rit. 


ten full and all kinds of Waste Paper from bankers, insur- 
ance companies brokers, patent-medicine depots, printing 
offices book- ‘binders, publ c and private libraries, hotels, 
‘oad express offices, etc. 


JOHN C. STOCKWELL, 


No. 25 Ann street, 
ome door west of N assau st. 


TRAVEL. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAM-SHIP COM. 
PANY’S LINE TO 


CALIFORNIA, JAPAN, AND CHINA, 


VIA PANAMA. 


CARRYING MAILS, PASSENGERS, AND FREIGHT 
TO 
ASPINWALL, PANAMA, AND PACIFIC COAST OF 
MEXICO, CENTRAL AMERICA, PERU, AND CHILL 



































Ov 10th, 20th, and 30th of each month. 

One of the large oe splendid Steamships of this lin: 
willleave PLER 43 NORTH RIVER,foot of Canal pr neo 
at 12 o'clock noon, as above (except when Those" dates 
ae on ety: ,and then on the preceding Saturday), for 

Uma ne —_—— Railway with 
oe of the Com 7 from Panams for SAN 
FRANCISCO, touchine nt £ SAPULCO and other rorts: 

mnecting at P: with Steamers for SOUTH 
ROUT a Gand CENTRAL ee tony 


h adults, 
= coompany pat may and at. 

to nee = “and Idren without male protectors 
ed on the dock the dav before sailing, 

trom ste’ raliroads, and passengers who prefer 
} a ara Mesh down See An expe! surgeon on 


dance 

or vassage-tickets or further information 
cane Company's. ticket-office, on wharf, feet 
oP Gkaal strect. North River, New Yor. 





NEW YORK. 


¥. R BABY, Asent 
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Financial, 


SPECIE PAYMENT IN CONGRESS. 


THERE seems to be an increasing convic- 
tion among the members of Congress that 
the time has come when it is proper for the 
Government to take an advance step look- 
ing toward the resumption of specie pay- 
ment. The bill of Senator Buckingham and 
that of Senator Sherman, introduced into the 
Senate, the bill of Mr. Hooper, of Massa- 
chusetts, introluced into the House, and the 
action of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee of the House, instructing its sub-com- 
mittee on specie payments to report a bill 
naming January ist, 1874, as the day for 
specie resumption, to provide for issuing six 
per cent. gold interest bonds to secure gold 
in case it should be needed for redemption 
purposes, and allow free banking under the 
National Currency Act, together with the 
discussions which have been elicited, clearly 
show that Congress is beginning to regard 
the subject as one that will demand its legis- 
lative action in the not distant future. 
Hitherto the policy has been one of simple 
delay, with repeated pledges to resume 
specie payment at the earliest. practicable 
moment. We have approved of this policy 
as financially wise for the time being; yet it 
is manifestly a policy that must have an end 
somewhere. We are now of the opinion 
that the time has come -when the Govern- 
ment should, at least, begin to shape its legis- 
lation toward the attainment of the end. 

The bill of Senator Buckingham provides 
for free banking, prohibits direct or indirect 
payment of interest on deposits, allows 
United States bonds bearing coin interest to 
be counted as well as lawful money in the 
reserves, and provides that banks may re- 
deem their notes in coin, or in legal-tenders, 
or in United States bonds at par, with ac- 
crued interest, at their option. , It also pro- 
vides for the redemption of United States 
legal-tenders in sums of one thousand 
dollars, on demand of the holder, either 
with coin or with United States bonds 
bearing a coin interest of 3.65 per cent., 
and that these bonds shall, on demand 
of the holder, be paid by the Treasurer of 
the United States in legal-tender notes, with 
the interest in coin. .The bonds thus: pro- 
vided for are to be entirely free from tax- 
ation, whether by Federal, state, or munic- 
ipal authority. This bill aims at a return ‘to 
specie payment by both the Government 
and the banks, supplementing the process 
by bringing to its aid, whenever it may be 
necessary, interest-bearing bonds of the 
United States. We entirely approve of its 
free banking feature, and also of the pro- 
vision for converting legal-tenders into bonds, 
and then converting the bonds into legal- 
tenders, at the option of the holders of 
either. The provision would serve to make 
the currency elastic, by furnishing the means 
of its increase or decrease, according to the 
demands of business. When more currency 
ia needed, it could be procured by the use of 
vonds; and when it is too abundant, it 
would naturally flow hack into the Treasury 
for the time being. Thus it would regulate 
itself according to the business wants of the 
people. The bill of Senator Sherman con- 
tains no such provision ; and in this respect 
it is inferior to that offered by Senator Buck- 
ingham. 

Mr. Hooper’s bill provides for the re- 
sumption of specie payment by the Govern- 
ment on and after May ist, 1874, and that 
thereafter all customs duties may be paid in 
United States legal-tender notes. It also 
provides that, immediately after the passage 
of the bill, the Secretary of the Treasury; 
under such regulations as he may deem ex- 
pedient, may receive deposits of” United 
States notes, and issue therefor certificates 
payable on demand in United States notes, 
after thirty days from date and ten: days’ 
notice, and bearing interest at the rate of 
8.65 percent., provided that at no time the 
outstanding amount of such certificates 
shall exceed one hundred million of dollars. 
These certificates may be held by the 
national banks as a part of their legal- 
tender reserve, to the extent of one-half of 
the amount required by law. Should it be 
necessary, in the judgment of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, as the means ‘of providing 
coin for the redemption of legal-tenders, he 
is authorized to issue bonds to an amount 
not exceeding two hundred and fifty mil- 














lions of dollars, payable in twenty years 
and bearing interest not more than six per 
cent. The legal-tenders so redeemed may 
be reissued in payment of any dues of the 
United Stat@, except the bonds thereof and 
interest on the public debt.. Such is the 
substance of the scheme proposed by Mr. 
Hooper. mi 

We have not space to discuss these specie 
payment schemes in detail, or decide their 
comparative merits. We state them, rather, 
to show that the question is engaging the at- 
tention of Congress. It is doubtful whether 
this Congress will do more than discuss the 
subject; yet the discussion, even if this be all 
attained at present, wil: shed light upon the 
whole problem. No plan should be adopted 
except after the most thorough considera- 
tion of allits practical bearings. Mere ob- 
jections which are applicable to any plan that 
lies within the possibility of human wisdom 
should frighten neither Congress nor the 
people from making a wise attempt to re- 
turn to the specie basis. 

The question is, after all, very largely a 
matter of feeling. Let the general public 
thoroughly believe that the Government and 
the banks are abundantly able to resume 
specie payment, and that both mean to do so 
within twenty days, and there would be no 
demand for gold from either that would peril 
their gold resources. So long as the people 
think they can get gold for currency when 
they want it, for all ordinary purposes they 
prefer currency, since it has the same com- 
mercial value and is much more convenient 
for use. Their course of action is influenced 
by their belief as to the power of the issuers 
of currency to redeem it in gold. The great 
difficulty, then, in resuming specie payment 
is not so much in the mere amount of cur- 
rency as itisin the state of public feeling. 
All the bills to which we have referred, in- 
cluding that of Senator Sherman, of which 
we took notice week before last, are greatly 
strengthened by the fact that they provide 
for the issue of United States bonds, as a 
collateral support, if necessary, in crossing 
the chasm between suspension and specie 
payment. This chasm once crossed, and 
the business of the country adjusted to the 
coin basis, the great difficulty is then passed. 
Crossed it must be, with whatever difficulties 
may attend the process, or the country must 
accept an irredeemable paper currency as a 
permanent feature of its monetary system. 





THE NATIONAL BANKS. 


Tue following abstract exhibits the con- 
dition of the national banks of the United 
States at the close of business on the 27th 
of December, 1872, not including those in 
Minnesota, Utah, New Mexico, and Mon- 
tana, from which the reports were not fully 
received : 





4,364,413 67 
United States bonds to secure circulation., 380,348,250 00 
United States bonds to secure deposits...... 15,781,750 00 
United States bonds and securities on hand 10,296,450 00 


Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages......... 22,999,630 75 
Due from redeeming and reserve agents.... 85,465,578 90 
Due from other national banks.............. 42,508,615 66 
Due from state banks and bankers.......... 11,673,893 40 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures.......... 82,589,247 §3 
Current Expenses........cccccccccrecrccccccce 8,328,057 30 
PHGmABEMS. «5 cece vss eoccccdecccccseccsovcscee 6,829,574 55 









Checks and other cash items......... 
Exchanges for clearing-house......... 
Bills of other national banks.... 


+. 13,480,691 86 
- 90,145,482 72 
+ 18,936,443 00 


Bills of state banks. ............- 41,787 00 
Fractional currency oo 2,232;797 79 
Specie. ...---- e+e eeeseese e+ + 18,997,782 04 





Legal-tender notes...,..--. - 99,615,890 00 
Clearing: house certificates...... -»- 5,560,000 00 
United States certificates of deposi ++ 12,650,000 00 








Three per cent, certificates...............0++ 960,000 00 
| RE Ae OE $1,757,452,180 63 
Liabilities. 
Capital stock. ..... wercee coreereereesee oeee 478,176,252 00 
Burplus fumd..........ss-ccsesceteccecerececes 110,830,107 11 
Undivided profits. .........0.--sssceresecrees 56 106,806 71 
National bank-notes outstanding............ 882,649,758 00 
State bank-notes outstanding................ 1,511,396 00 
Dividends dnpald........6-ece-seccecveecees 1,346,045 15 
Individual deposits. ...:...-...0-seeeeeeeceeee 692,311 }459 54 
United States deposits......--.-.0.--eeeseeee 7,633,764 79 
Deposits of United States disbursing offi- 
bpSceDtbidbocccss> ctesabbeeolitcbectesdiss 4,794,140 00 
Due to national banks.............06..cceeeeee 124,110,631 47 
Due to state banks and bankers........,.... 34,558,892 38 
Notes and bills rediscounted............++.. 6,511 550 78 
Bills payable.........ece--seeseeeeeacerseeeses 691,367 70 
Ween... kisi. chs $1.757,452,180 63 
Number of banks, 1,901. 





SHIPMENTS. FROM SAN FRAN- 
Sey cer. Pai’ 
Tue shipments of merchandise and treas- 
ure frdm San Francisco from the year 1848 
to 1872, inclusive—covering ; the. whole 
period éthee ‘the distovery of gold in Cal- 





ifornia—amount to $241,676,898 for mer- 
chandise and $1,009,822,299 of treasure, 
making an aggregate of $1,251,499,197. In 
1872 the amount of merchandise shipped 
was $23,698,598, and that of treasure was 
$29,330,433, making a total of $53,029,081. 
The largest amount of treasure shipped in 
any one year for the last twenty-five years 
was in 1853, when it reached $54,965,000. 
The shipments of merchandtse have been 
steadily increasing from year to year during 
the whole period, going up from $1,000,090 
in 1851 to $23,698,598 in 1872, and thereby 
showing the agricultural and industrial prog- 
ress of the State of California, as well as 
the. rising commercial importance of its 
chief city. 

The population of San Francisco in 1871 
was 149,473, and that of California in 1870 
was 582,031. In 1850 the true value of real 
and personal property in the state, accord- 
ing to the census, was $22,161,872; in 1860 
it had risen to $207,874,613 ; and in 1870 it 
was $638,767,017. This shows a growth of 
wealth in twenty years having but few 
parallels in this country or any other. 





NEW YORK CANALS. 





AccoRDING to the report of Mr. Dayton, 
the auditor of the Canal Depa ‘ of this 
state, the revenues of the canals for the year 
ending September 30th, 1872, amount to 
$3,078,247.96, against $1,875,676.71 of ex- 
penses, showing a surplus of $1,202,571.35. 
The canal debt at the same date amounted 
to $11,396,680, which a tax of seven and a 
half mills on the dollar would pay in a single 
year. The auditor estimates that the tolls, 
at their present low rates, will extinguish 
this debt in about fourteen years. He ex- 
presses his dissent from any scheme which 
pre vses to surrender the canals to the 
United States or pass them into the hands 
of any private corporation. New York, hav- 
ing constructed these canals, at the expense 
of millions, when its resources were compar- 
atively undeveloped, and having already 
paid so large a portion of the debt out of 
their revenues, has no need to sell them or 
remit their control to any other agency 
when the debt is comparatively so trifling. 
Governor Dix, in his message, concurs with 
the views of the auditor on this point, and 
recommends the state to retain the control 
of its canals, “as a security to its inhabit- 
ants against the possible consolidation of 
other lines of communication, and as afford- 
ing an ultimate measure of the rates of 
transportation, which, without such control, 
might be indefinitely and oppressively in- 
creased.” 

That which is urgently needed in the 
canal system of this state isa reduction of 
toll-rates and such an improvement in the 
method of locomotion as will secure a much 
more rapid transit of freight. Both ends 
must be gained to enable the canals to com- 
pete with other lines. The funding of the 
canal debt, with a provision for its ultimate 
payment by the gradual accumulation of a 
sinking fund, will secure the first end, and 
the use of steam as a motor force will secure 
the second. There is a movement in the 
legislature, which, as we hope, will be suc- 
cessful, to submit the funding question again 
to the people. The experiments as to the 
use of steam for locomotion are stillin prog- 
ress, and promise in the end to securea much 
greater rate of speed than has hitherto been 
attained. -The one hundred thousand dollar 
premium provided for by the act of 1871 has 
not as yet been awarded to any inventor, 
and hence inventors are still competing for 
it. Wecannot doubt that this problem of 
steam locomotion will ultimately be solved. 





EXPORT OF SPECIE. 


WE extract from one of the papers of this 
city the following tabulation of the export 
of.specie from the port of New York to for- 
eign ports from January ist to January 28th, 
1878, and for the corresponding period of the 
undernoted years: 























1878...... $6,561,812 | 1865. $3,425,350 | 1858... ...@7,722,77: 
1872...--- 1,530,887 | 1864 996,208 | 1357...-.. 2,613.1 
w 1981 823 | 196. 5,540,329 | 1856....-- 564,44 
1 683, 396 4,079,082 | 1855... 183 62% 
+214,379 | 1861 177,067 | 1854...... i 
+330,131 | 1880...... 1,034,569 | 1853... 65,6% 
CPeges 8. $7,308 1859.,,... 8,2745788 | 1853...... 





























The years 1878, 1868; 1858, and 1852, as 
compared with the other years, show a large 
exportation. The difference between 1873 
and 1872 presents a very marked contrast. 











STATISTICAL ITEMS, 


THE statistical information that has been 
collected in regard to the railroads of Great 
Britain reveal many facts of interest and 
significance. In 1852 the average earn; 
of the road were 5s. 2d. per mile, againgt 5s, 
3d. in 1871, an increase of one penny per 
mile. Furthermore, the cost of building 
railroads in 1871 was £2,661 more per milg 
than in 1852. Our larger extent of territory, 
the greater number of railroads in thig 
country, and the more widely-scattered pop- 
ulation are good reasons for believing that 
there has been a proportionate increase in 
the unproductive capital thus  investeq 
among us. This is a prominent item among 
the causes of what is known as hard 
times. 





—There are 15,000 square miles of cog}. 
fields in which Pittsburg is interested, ang 
$15,000,000 of Pittsburg capital is invested 
therein. Probably $25,000,000 more ig ip. 
vested in transportation, and the total of al] 
interests dependent upon these coal-fields 
cannot fali short of the enormous sum of 
$100,000,000. 


—The aggregate international commerce 
of the world at the present time is esti. 
mated at $9,237,000,000 in value. OF this 
amount Great Britain is able to control 
within a fraction of $3,000,000,000, or 
nearly one-third of the entire world’s com- 
merce. 


—The total coinage of the San Francisco 
Mint since its inauguration is $332,798- 
185.48, of which $322,927 ,218.28 was gold. 


INSURANCE. 











NEW YORK, Nov. 12th, 1872. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE CoO. 


Nos. 100 and 102 BROADWAY, 


Capital - - - $1,000,000 
Assets - (over) : 2,000,000 


This Company loses by the 
Fire in Boston less than one-fifth 
of its Assets, and is prepared 
for all good business at fair 
rates. 

GLO. T. HOPE, Pres’t. 
CYRUS PECK, Sect’y. 


GUARDIAN 


MUTUAL 





Life insurance Co. 


251 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


Assets over $3,000,000. 


HOME 


Life Insurance Co., 





254 BROADWAY NEW YORK. 
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STATEMENT OF 


IE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 AND 146 BROADWAY, 


for the Year ending December 31st, 1872. 





FEF. S. WINSTON, PRESIDENT. 


—o— 


YET ASSETS, January Ist, 1872, - - 
RECEIPTS DURING THE YEAR. 


$49,264,571 17 


































Pouicr pane 
inal eminn8-.- tteteee rst eeee 53 
Mw ewal Premiums. . *° : seeee i ae aio 00 
CBsaverteree? mapperen ® desetye> oe ereeee coneteece eecebpsgadeny dense ddches $14,386,863 81 
Yo ere Mortgages. - #2,807,041 58 
MB ce Cot mpal a. RE 06 
‘0 
xs trast Gon rrr 26,818 45 $38,274,980 73 
Jor Ofice Building Ben. cov cicicocgcccccdbess cccvescctcgscssccccgecbeccccsecs Rae divdie<pdeds- 54,250 00 $17,716,094 54 
$€6,980,665 71 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
PAD: as by death.....-2-- ° 
Listen to same, — 
ry Endowments... 
tins fof Premiur 7,417 08 
ed hans of Jauw -: ist 1872, applied to purchase pad p an 28 727 2 
: nlicies. . = : 
ae vans used in payment of Premiums... 219, 477 23 
coh oes cesccccteccercccege «e Rit oa 
332,448 
$55,600 07 
90,489 47 
6906 
268,702 90 
28,965 88 
Rrebinge, Post Rosse: 1Bt'509 88 
. Exec Inge OStace, CLC. ..0...-6 * 
cs peer Profit and Loss........ .. 9.108 55 
Poricacaeesceaeessccceseneccccacesevee Dekabdesqnctese Seeasetuncesqnces 24,149 46 $10,906,181 40 
a clon December 31st, 1872........... abi $56,074,484 31 
ks and are Companies at + ay 10 159,963 
bry ——— seseeee jo ye " 
Rit a ehineeh intl 5 5 
et ee te Town, and City Stocks.. 1'370,000 
eal Estate: EEE epee nana nan eae sine i 1311607 51 
lalances Mm Agents...,+--eeeeereoeeees eddsbhddhakdeencs eocccccesees wcccccccccccegescocccs 
tg ———"-— $56,074,484 31 
Ape: 
Interest AcCTUCd......-+ssceceversereeneceeereessees cecererrccccccccccccccccceceecs coceceee —9753,679 24 
rred, Sem!-annual, and Gaarteriv. «+ 1,035,158 44 
Penta a rse of Transmission. . ee wen 43 







‘ams in 
Fear Value of Sto Stocks in excess of cost. - 


Assets, December 7 sty 1872.. 
Increase in Net Assets for the Yea 


Thave carefully quntend the foregoing statement, ‘and ‘find ‘the same correct. 
ISAAC F. LLOYD, Auditor. 


THE ASSETS ARE THUS APPROPRIA.TED. 
Gross Assets, December 3 ist, 1872.............ecesecseeeeceeeereeee euceseccsoes daaess asd $58,550,059 42 
LIABILITIFS: 
Reserve Lf all Policies and eee in force ew Table 4 per cent, 
tee : + + + ¢0@52,331,702 70 
ond 154,002 65 
- 882,475 20 
4000 00 
2 29,618 23 
e 17,562 30 $53,109,361 18 


572,896 00 $3,475,575 11 
$58,550, 059 2 
6,809,9 




















Surplus over Linbilities....... eeeseeesseeeees0, 440,698 24 


During the year 1872an extra Dividend has been computed, adjusting the Division of 1870, and bringing the 
Dividend accounts forward to the anniversaries of the issue of the Policies. The whole sum so divided ($2,204,627 51) 
has now been credited in the usual form of reversionary insurance. The following is the 


DISPOSITION OF SURPLUS. 


Total rurp'us as above......... Wags Sotegaasedeeaescenassee adidescened Gnadbednuliandennmaes, $5,440, A98 A 
Tnite Dividend of 1879... weeedbcee deddvcccccBocccesdocccodBccccccdecsccedbccccedtcce eoeee 2,304,627 
Undivided Surplas, for Dividend of 1873... ...-.-s-ceeseeressesedseereeescces 


$3,235,070 73 
this sum a Dividend will be apportioned to each Policy ‘which’ ‘shall be ‘in force at its anniversary 








Policies in force, J: Ist, eee Pepa 
les in force, Janua’ eebers cecapsacpgccenpegosesccege Prerrereerireeret etree eee Tay 228,770,267 
Seiidvatated darlts the pedkons we Bat elke ee cea 34,937.75 
86,045 263,708,142 
Seana $263,708, 142 
4. €3,200,305 
18,053,395 
2,351,975 
54.850 7,809 28,680,525 
Inferce Nee Bist 1872 coeeoasenssss4esssncnssssssetsceneesettes ay ae 7a son 7 


$23,000,000 
ITE MS. 
The receipts of the year ($17.716,994 54) have heen appronriated in the following proportions 
Held for the Reserve to meet the Claims as they will mature, 38.44 per cent, of Receipts. 


Returned to Policyholders for claims by Death and for 
DA YIIIEL, 5 bisa) o doc iscve dees dpdgecsdcdersdcvcdses heseoe bs be 


Consumed i in Corr ent Exnenses. . 
Paid for Taxes in the dilferent States..... 





teafitto of Expenses to receipts in the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York for every year since Its organ- 


Year, Per om Ph a 
186; eoceee 9.5 
9 b 
10.4 
.5 
.9 
9.2 
9.6 
6 
5 
Mecereseceeccees weeeee 1.3 





Fb the Surplus now in hand there be added what was returned to Policy-holders in 1871 and 1872, and. the sum 
oy i by the undivided surplus Jan. Ist, 18°0, the overpayinents for assurance, or surp!ns of premiums, during 

iree vear: will he found to amount to the sum of ten millions, six hundred and sixty-four thousand, two 
dred and fifty-four dollars and elchty-four cents ($10,064,254.81). 


WM. H. ©. BARTLETT, Actuary. 
BOARD OF rRusTecs: 


WES WINSTON, SAMUEL F. SPROU 1S, AMUEL PD. RARCOCK, RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
ar PRUYN AMUEL M. CORNELL, DAVID HOA ADLEY. FRANCIS SKID DY, 
Ba GRE pURDY, Lucirs RO! INSON, HENRY A. HE, J. FLLIOTT CONDICT, 
nt Barre ARSON, W. SMITH BROW WILLIAM F. DODGE, JAMES C. HOLDEN, 
WILLIAM Rees CHARD PATR Ck, GEORGE S. COE, HERM No VON 
2011¥ WAST b ILLIAMH. POPHAM, «WILLIAM M. VERMILYE, GEORGE RICHATEOSON, 
ED RDWanae WILLIAM A, HAIN JOHN E. DEVELIN, ALEXANDER IL RIG 
OLIVER He Payee A WHEELER, ALONZO CHILD, W. T. RABCOCK, 
'ALME: SEYMOUR L, HUSTED, HENRY & DAVIES, F. RATCHFORD STARR. 
FREDERICK 8. WINSTON, President, 
Jour M, RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-President. 
Sruanr, Secretary W. IL C. BARTLETT, LL.D., Actuary. 
—0 -— 
ER ME CENERAL ACENTS. 
Merci & F RRELL, General Agent for Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota. Address 
SPENCER vont Detroit, Mich. 


L. SPENCER 
LE, General Agent for New Jersey, 792 Broad street, Newark, N. J. 
oe HOBBES, 6 General Agent for Pacific Coast. San Francisco, Cal i 20 
Renee. tn “, General Agent for-V i irainlay West Virginia. 


SHR Hor Of the Car and ‘Alnvamaris $0 Puiireetshafmore Mae 7 ee 1°); 
A?) . m 

DEROG oh RNTNGR de General Ae ‘Agent for Gite. awAddress Jennings. Higins & Brooks, Cleveland. 0. 

N, ARD General Agent for Northern and Western io York. Address Christie & Boardman, 








for Southern New York, 132 Broadway, New York. 
General Agent for Conne cut, New Hav: 
eral Agent for Vermont, and the Counties of De ess , Orange, Putnam, West- 
aware, Broome; Tioga, and Chemung, in ow York, Yonkers, WN. ¥. 
K eral Agent for Rhode Island, Providence, R. Massachuse Boston Mass, 
eneral Avent ie Misses! aness, Bebraska. Colorado, and Western and Mop- 
Agent for Maine and New hire, Portland, Me, . 
Agents oe we “address Vanuxem, Bates & Lambert, 400 


ttt. 
" ¢é 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


PENN MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


No. 921 CHESTNUT STREET. 


ASSETS JANUARY 1, 1872. at cost... 08,791,623 79 
RECEIPTS. 
Premiums received in 1872. ee 48 
Interest received.......... 243,107 02 
a 1,127,748 50 


$4,919,371 29 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Losses patd on 91 lives 
amounting to............. $366,000 00 
Surrendered and Canceled 
Poticies.. 41,184 18 
Expenses, Salaries; “Med- 








cal Examiners’ oa etc. 43,216 63 
Commissiors O) 
gents, Traveling Ex- 
pA" tee 65,834 54 
Advertising and Taxes, Li 6,508 60 
ty and state — 
censes, etc...... «- 15,965 33 
Reinsurance paid.. i 2,574 50 


Dividends allowed 
OIGETS. .ccrccvce 





Assets at COG. 260006 


Assets at market value, as below....... $4,130,643 15 


ASSETS. 


$100,000 United States 5 per cent. | 
0-40 Registered Loan. 
71,00¢ United States 6 per cent. 
5-0 Registered Loan, 1867. 
75,000 United States 6 per cent. 
Registered Loan, 1881.. 
180,000 Phila ulelphia City 6 per cent. 


© tax 
9,090 puisbarg ‘Gity $ pe: 





“" 

° ° 

Q- @ 

Bo: s 

si os 
ee 


10,000 Lauiewitie bie | 6 we cent, 






100,000 Pennsylvania *iaitrond “j 
per noi General Mort- 
gage Bonds.............-.. 

50,000 re Railroad 7 per 

Mortgage gaia 


191 
© 59,000 Reading ‘Railroad’ “7 "per 
cent. Rords, 18% 
50,000 Lehigh V alley Rai 
ner cent, Bonds. . 
50,000 United Canal ana 
6 per cent. Bonds,. 
50,000 = Chester Railroa 









6 per cent. Bonds.......... 
25,000 American Steamship oa 8 
r cent. Bonds. 
109,000 Masonic 7 3-10 per cen 
ee 
17,000 Lehigh Coal and Naviga- 
ee “ol —_ — AS 





Na NN cesecceze 
500 Sh aioe Hetae Central 
ailroad stock........... 
100 Shares Western National 
jg Fee eee: 
209 py a nimereil National 
Bank stock.....s.0-..-000. 


50 Shares 
Bank stock. ...0..0.5s0-c.00 


425 Shares bor . Beha Na- 
— Bank st eck 


%0 shares. “Delaware” Mutual 
Safety Ins. soc’ 
212 Shares 


Girard Life Ins, 
+t Co... 























16 Shares North American 
WORE GER. cidsc<ccccccdec 
123,729 77 
: re al 
py oo Geared taper 1,650,331 24 
Premium Notes, secured by Policies... 663,031 17 
Loans on Collaterals............-.++000 79,159 70 
Deferred Pavmer ts due Company, less 
CGsb OF COTTER. «655554. i scccsscccce 49,274 76 
Scrin Dividends heid by Company.. 284,969 58 
Interest on Loans due and accrued.... 41,167 73 
Assets Jan. Ist, 1873.....%.. eenseaeal $4,130,643 15 
Amount required to reinsure the risks 
of ofthe Company at 4 per cent. inter- 
he cddocBbod pc aber cb gn adocgebgasscoedt 03,126,894'25 
Policy claims due in 1873.............+. 83.750 00 
Number of Polistes * force Jan. 1st an 
WOR aden aes tise ehcsdcee-c Rat araetee: 7,067 
Amount at risk.........+0-....000 $22,781,848 50 














At a meeting of the Board of Trustees, held ov the 1th 
inst., the following named officers were duly elected to 
serve for the ensuing year: 

r SAMUEL ©. HOUBY, President. 

SAMUEL F. STOKES, Vice-President, 
H. 8. STEPHENS, Second Vice: Présitient. 
JAMES WIFR MASON, Actuary. ' 
HENRY AUSTIE, Secretary. 

MEDICAL. EXAMINERS: 
EDWARD HARTSHORNE, M.D. 
EDWARD A. PAGE, M.D. 

SOLICITOR, 

HENRY C. TOWNSEND. « 

And at a meeting held on the 2ist inst. they resolved 
to receive all outstanding scrip in payment of premiums 
or in reduction of premium notes the current year, and 
decided to divide the surplus upon the last “s busi. 
ness among the holders of PACTICIPATING 
upon the CONTRIBUTION PLAN, applicable to reduce 
the premiums upon the policies as they are renewed when 





the annaal premium falls due, olf oi 
HENRY AUSTIR, Secretary, 


——— 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 2th, 1873. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement af tte 
affairs on the 31st December, 1872. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, from Ist 


January, 1872, to 31st Dec. - $5, 918,019 95 
Premiu:rs on Policies not marked off Ist Jan 

BREF s WII. cideccccdsivcass cesscccice acceso: S0IOMO 

Total amount of Marine Premiums.......... $7,983 ‘679 9 40 


No Policies have been issued upon Life Risks, 
Dor upon Fire Risks disconnected with 











arine Risks, 

Premiums marked off from ist January, 1672, 

to 31st December, 1872........ aamatdadnastee 95,77 6,518 70 7 
Losses paid during the same period.. - $2,380 34 82 82 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses $1,055, 707 07 68 
The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York Stock, 

City, Bonk, and other Stocks..... ........$8,448.730 00 
Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise... 3,480,100 00 
Real Fstate and Bonds and Mortgages... - 217,000 00 


Interest and sundry notes and claims due the 
Company, estimated at.. 
| eng BS Notes and Bills Receivabl 






Six per cent, interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb- 
ruary next. 

The oatstanding certificates of the issue of 1869 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb- 
ruary next, from which date all iaterest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Fifty per Cent. is declared onthe net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 1872, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the First of April next. 


By order of the Board, 





J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 

JOHN D. JONES. JAMES LOW. 
CHARLES DENNIS, B. J. HOWLAND 
W.H, 1. MOORE, BENJ. RABCOCK 
HENRY ‘ oer B. MINTURN. 
LEWIS TIS. GORDON W. BURNHAM, 

HARLES H. RUSSELL, FREDERICK CHAUNCKY. 
LOWFL LER GEORGE 8. STE tt] eee 
R. WARREN WESTON. WILLIAM H. W 
ROYAL PHELPS. SHEPPARD GANDY. 
CALEB BARSTO RANCIS SKIDDY. 
A. P. PILLOT. HAS. P. BURDETT, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE. WILLIAM F, BUNKER, 
DAVID NE, SAMUEL L. MITCAILIL 
JAMFS B . JAMFS G. DE FORE-~T 
DANIELS, MILLER. ROBERT L. sas 
WM. 8TU Tae. AKE. 
HENRY K. BOGE CHA D LEV RICH 
JOSEPH GalLLARD, Jr. Sostat 0. LOW. 
Cc. A. HAND. CHAS. H. MARSHALL 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 34 Vice-President. 





OFFICE OF THE 


Continental 


INSURANCE Co. 
No. LO2 Broadway. 


NEW YORK, July (1, 


1872. 


Cash Capital, - $1,000,000 
Assets, over,- - - - 2,000,000 


The Directors of this Company—upon the report ofa 
committee appointed to investigate the effect of the 
Chicago fire upon its outstanding Scrip Fund, showing 
that, although they had decided each questionable 
point in the interest of the Scrip-holder, the losses and 
expenses of the past fiscal year bad been $244,609 04 In 
excess of the earnings for the same period and of said 
Scrip Fund combined—directed that public notice be 
given of the cancellation by said fire of the Scrip issues 
of 1866 to 1871 inclusive. 

The Scrip issues of 1856 to 1865 will be paid on pre- 
sentation at the office of the Company. 

Tbe Company resumed the issue of participating 
Policies on the Ist instant, and in July next will, under 
the conditions of its Policies, divide three-fourths of its 
profits to its participating Policyholders. 

The determination of the Board of Directors !s to 
create alarge surplus fund, as security that its Policy- 


holders will in the future, as in the past, receive payment 
in full of all just claims. 
A Semi-Annual Interest Dividend of rareg AND one- 
male PER CENT. has been declared upon the Capital of 
ble on 


e Comp BP 











DIRECTORS: 
CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 


SAMUEL D. BARCOC HIRAM BARNRY, 
BENJ. G. ARNOLD, as LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
A. A. LOW, SHEPPARD GANDY 
&B. CHITTENDEN, SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
WM. H. SWAN YRUS CURTISS. 
HENRY © BOWEN. WM. D MORGAN 

URBLIUS B. HULL, JAMES LOW, 

TE.LTAM M. VAIL. WILLIAM BRYCR, 
THEONORE ft. HUSTED, CHARLES LAMSON, 
GEO, &. STEPHENSON, WELLINGTON Cl. APP 
D. H. ARNOL), HENRY P. SPAULDING, 
WM. M. RICHARDS, JOHN PAINE.” 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN, ROB'T H. McCURDY, 
JAS. FREFLAND, GEORGE MOSLE, 

; LOWERY, JOHN H. FARLE, 
JOHN PD, MAT HE RY RYRE, 
LORING AND ARLES H. BOOTH, 
GARLOS OCUBB, WM. I’... cRLBUT, 
GEG. iets TOHN-O} 

HARTWELL BUCKINGHAM, 
RUB P Se 4 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 




















KNICKERBOCKER LIFE INSURANCE 60. 


No. 239 Broadway. 


ASSETS for the Security of Policyholders, over - RE: 
CHARLES STANTON, _ President. GEv. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
SOHN ACNICHOLS, Sa'VicesPrest. CHASM HIBBARD, Actaary, 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES A SPECIALTY. NEW FEATURES. 

The Knickerbocker Life Insurance Company is prepared to issue policies on avproved lives. payable to the 
party himself when he reaches a certain age, which is never to exceed 75, or to his representatives on his previous 
death, with certain important benefits never before conceded by any Company. ‘ 

1. The policy contains a ositive stipulation of an equitable and definite surrender value, which may be with- 
drawn in CASH, at the end of any policy year; or it may remain with the company, drawing an annual iuterest of 
never less than 4 per cent. and as much more than5 per cent. /or a complete year as the average interest of the 
company's investments in its preceding fiscal year has exceeded 6 per cent. 

2. To every such policy is attached a table avalyzing the premium per $1,000 insured by it, into three distinct 
parts, foreach year of its possible existence: Ist, the margin provided for expenses, and to meet possible death 
claims in excess of those expected ; 2d, the advance normal cost of the insurance to be done by the company in 
each year; 3d, the self-insurance deposit, or reserve which is to be accumulated at 4 per cent. 


EXAMPLE. 
Age30, payable at 45 (15-year endowment). Amount of policy, $1,000, payable at 45, or previous death. 





- $8,000,000. 





AGE OF ENTRY 30. GROSS PREMIUM $56.75. NET PREMIUM $53.08. 


























& INSURANCE. SELF-INSURANCE. § 
Normal | Py 
- ; ; Company’ s) Insurance | Surrender Surrender 
: Margin.) Cost of |" Risks. | Values. | Charges. |\PePostts) Reserve. | atyes, : 
e 
30 | $3 67 $7 72 | $952 81 $56 32 any ee i dy eae Pe 0 
S| 3 67 745 | 903 47 50 98 $4 08 45 63 | $4719 | $43 11 1 
82 | 3 67 716 | 851 8 45 67 8 65 45 92} 96 53 92 88 2 
33 | 3 67 6 84 797 83 40 39 8 23 46 24 14815 144 92 8 
34 3 67 6 48 741 28 85 21 2 82 46 60 | 202 17 199 35 4 
35 | 8 67 6 09 682 06 30 15 2 41 46 99 | 258 256 31 5 
36 | 3 67 5 65 620 O1 25 24 2 02 4743 | 317 94 315 92 6 
87 | 3 67 517 555 00 20 57 1 65 4791 | 879 99 378 34 a 
38 | 3 67 464 486 81 16 17 1 29 48 44 | 445 443 71 8 
39 | 3 67 4 04 415 28 12 11 97 49 04 513 19 512 22 9 
40 | 3 67 8 39 | 340 21 8 48 68 49 69 | 58472 | 584 04 10 
41 38 67 2 67 261 38 5 34 43 50 41 | 659 79 659 36 ll 
42 | 3 67 187 | 178 58 2 81 22 51 21 | 73862 | 73840 | 12 
43 | 3 67 99 91 55 99 08 52 09 | 82142 | 82134 | 18 
44) 3 67 00 00 00 00 53 08 | 90845 | 90845 | 14 
ee ee oe Le ee 1000 00 | 100000 | 15 























This table and plao refers to “Savings Bank Policies’ on! 


ly. 

The amount in column “surrender values’’ is what will be paid for policy at end of any year, under column “ age 
ofpolicy,” should it be surrendered. 

The obvious advantage of the “‘surrender value” stipulation is that it gives the policy a tangible value, recog- 
nizable in the money market, which no policy without it ever had or could have. 

The rates of premium and tables attached to the policies have been calculated by the Consulting Actuary of the 
Company, Extzor Wricut, of Boston, formerly Insurance Commissioner of Massachusetts. 

For Bate Books and other information apply at the Company's Office or any of its Agencies. To successful men 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE, 135 Broadway. 


CASH CAPITAL, - - - . = - * =* $2,500,000 00 
ASSETS, Jan. tst, 1873, - -°- - - = * = = = $4,446,858 78 
LIABILITIES, - - = $590,914 19 








ABSTRACT OF THE 
Thirty-ninth Semi-Annual Statement, showing the Assets of the Company on the Ist day of January, 1873: 





















ASSETS. 
MINIM: | 5, 5icc tn con dahsenks 0c esnieabebaneuiaibheebaekineedinad aici tisadontn cad $204,233 61 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on real estate worth $4,963,600... .. 1,910,7 00 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand (market value of securities $13 4, i? 49 
United States Stocks (market value). ace i 1,695,7 + +7 
tate Bonds (market value).......... 9,230 rT] 
nterest due on Ist January, 1873. bat 33 
Balance in hands of agents......... 274, $2 4 
ills receivable....... YE Sees 17,1: 33 
lalvages and other miscellaneous items,..............-ssce- ++ cocccccreceeees 151,425 
Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at this office ...........cccecccecccossccecececcerence 16,222 O1 
NN cai rien a Bn i ERE UE E> Bisnscks cnniiniskn eons tssesscbachsatinscioownsse ee $4,446,858 78 
Claims for Losses outstanding on Ist J: — $587.939 19 
aims for Loss 8 GU ckck sks di onaacatoe: wesecseekcucpece banpabadcabesmesene . 
Dividends unpaid............-.--sesecsssseees ie EN RO A TETRIS PRPC BE I 53;333 O8 
INGE a Pibae BUS Meets ee F ee ici secsnebnnveccusscnsbdansactascabapoaasausocducceaeune $590,914 19 
CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
- J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 





CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 22, 24 & 26 NASSAU S8St., 


CONTINENTAL BUILDING. 





Policies issued, - - 55,000. 
;“\ Assets - - - - - - $6,000,000. 


President, L. W. FROST. 


Vice-President, M. B. WYNKOOP. 
Secretary, J. P. ROGERS. 


Actuary, 8. C. CHANDLER, Jr. 





United States Life Insurance €o., 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, 
Corner of Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 

rincipal features of this Company are ARSO- 

LUTE PERCURITY, ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT, 
and LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 
AU forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
JOHN E. DE WITT, President, 


HAS. E. PEASE, Ek 
. WILLIAM D. WHITING, Actuary. 


ACCIDENTS. 


Insure in the TRAVELERS of Hartford, Oy 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 108 Broadway, N. Y¥. 











Capital, $300,000. 








Insures Fire Risks. 


R. M. C. GRAHAM, President. 
SAMUEL J. YOUNG Secretary. 





METROPOLITAN. 





THE NEW YORK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPAny. 


NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWay, 


offers, to those desiring In 7» .ce, advantages which jt is be 
lieved cannot surpassed by any other 
Institution of the kind. 


Assets, $19,000,000. Annual Revenue, $7,000,009, 


If you want Life Insurance, investigate the claims of 4; 
Company to your confidence and support, and especially ey, 


amine the 
TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY 


Plan, now offered by the New York Life Insurance Com 

which so combines the Tontine principle in the distributicy 
of surplus with Ordinary Life Endowment Assurance 4g 4 
afford to those who survive certain selected periods the may. 
imum beneiit to which their superior vitality and_persisteny 
in payment of premium entitle them. The estimated results 
upon this class of policies appended thereto have been uy, 
amined, and are indorsed by the distinguished Actuariey 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Esy., and E. W. BRYANT, Bay 


from whose letters the following extracts are made: : 


The benefits you propose to extend to those selecting this class of 
are MORE VARIED IN THEIR CHARACTER AND ADVANTAGES rut 
ARE AFFORDED BY ANY PLAN OF INSURANCE NOW IN USE BY Aiy 
COMPANY WITHIN MY KNOWLEDGE, and are such as cannot fail to rm. 
der the Tontine Investment Policy a popular, safe, and highly remuneratiy 
form of Insurance. 

Very truly yours, 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Consulting Actuary, 


I have no hesitation in sa ing that I think it more probable that ty 
actual results will exceed than fall short of your estimates. 

The VARIOUS ADVANTAGES of this form of Policy are well presented in 
the circular explaining it. and I notice among them SEVERAL METHODS OF 
APPLYING THE SURPLUS WHICH DO NOT APPEAR TO HAVE BEEN 0} 
FERED BY ANY OTHER COMPANY. 


Yours, truly, EDWIN W. BRYANT, Consulting Actaary, 
ESTIMATED RESULTS ABOVE REFERRED TO: 
Ordinary Life Policy, age 40, $10,000. Annual Premium, $318 


FIRST BENEFIT. 


Tontine estes. 10 years, annuity for life combined with 
Vv en 2 = = s s s a = oe s a 
Tontine Period, 15 years, annuity for life combined with 
dividend = 
Tontine Period, 3 
dividend 


$297 % 


years, annuity for 


life combined with 108 
Thus at end of 15 years’ period the annuity will pay the 


premium and leave a surplus for increasing income. 


SECOND BENEFIT. 
To withdraw the accumulated profits in cash. 


Tontine Period, 10 years, 56 per cent. of premiums paid Re 
turned. 
Tontine Period, 15 years, 10L per cent. of premiums paid Re 


turned, 
Tontine Period, 20 years, 150 per cent. of premiums paid Bo 


turned, 
THIRD BENEFIT. 
Surrender of Policy to the Company. 


Tontine Period, 10 years, 107 per cent. of premiums Returned. 
Tontine Period, 15 years, 154 per cent. of premiums Returned. 
Tontine Period, 20 years, 207 per cent. of premiums Returned. 


FOURTH BENEFIT. 
Paid-up Policy. 


Tontine Period, 10 years, -~ - ee _ a nate = . 
Tontine Period, 15 years, - - - 4 = « . . « 
Tontine Period, 20 years, - + = 


FIFTH BENEFIT. ~_ 
Surrender of Policy and Purchase of Annuity for Life. 


Tontine Period, 10 years, - - + = «© « e« © »* er 
Tontine Period, 15 years, eee CE 6 oe te ae 
Tontine Period, 20 years, - s te exuer ve) a © Gian 


Circulars, giving extended information in regard to this 
plan of Insurance, with tables and examples of probable It 
sults under certain assumed data, can be obtained by PG 
cation to the Home Office of the Company, Nos. 346 and 3 
Broadway, New York, or any of its Agents in the Uni 
States or Canada. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 





009 
UNIVERSAL LIFE INS. CO., | EXCELSIOR LIFE NSU te 


o. 68 and 70 William street, 
NEW YORK CITY. issue by this company 
THE ORIGINAL JOINT STOCK LIFE. INSURANCE Ra “Ot the older into an -ANSEITT ARS 
COMPANY OF THE UNIT-cb STATES thas provides a Caan LicoMe re 
teNRY. J. FIBRIL, Vice-President, iy us beens iwapted pearid 
Epwanp W. Launaat, M.D., Medical Examiner. Ske % kat 
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PREMIUMS, — 


ROCLAMATION 
TO EVERYBODY! 


| MAGNIFICENT PRESENT 
For 1873. 


Iris a well-knowD fact that there are many 
fhings that cannot be done in a day, though, 
the world grows older, the new and vari- 
, combinations in the arts and sciences 
“ short and easy some processes that 
pave been slow and difficult. A few years 
an oil painting was so much of a rarity, 
reason of the positive limitation of the 
apply that only the very wealthy could 
ford to possess one. To-day the windows 
of oar fancy stores are lined with pictures 
go nearly like oil paintings as to be hardly 
old from them, and at a cost which brings 
them within the reach of all. The fine 
chromo of to-day, for all practical purposes, 
igas good as a painting in oil ; indeed, it ts 
ap oil painting, only the painting is quickly 
doe, by # peculiar kind of printing process, 
instead of by the hand of the artist. Nearly 
syear ago We began to think of adding to 
ow already Jong and valuable list of premi- 
gnssome chromo that should be so really 
good a8 to be wanted by every one by whom 
jtsbould be seen. As we looked about us, 
oar ideas expanded, and at last a pair of 
were shown us so true to Nature 
snd 60 reaiiy meritorious that we at once 

decided them to be just what we wanted. 
These pictures were painted by the emi- 
nent artist, Mr. G. G. Fish, and are, indeed, 
tely beautiful. One of them is called 

“A Night Frolic,” and represen‘s 
young girl frolicking with her kitte: “pon 
thebed. Thelittle blue-eved fairy is cangling 
oneof her many beautiful blonde curls over 
the kitten, which is lying on its back, trying 
tocatch thecurl with its paws. It is, indeed, 
a perfect gem, that one cannot help falling 
in Jove with at first sight. The other picture 
is that of a young girl, who has completely 
exhausted herself with play, and is now re- 
dining on a sofa, ‘‘So Tired,” and yet so 
beautiful, that all who have seen it are en- 
thusiastic in their admiration over it and 
pronounce it positively splendid. These two 
we have had chromoed, at great ex- 
pense, by one of the best chromo-lithographic 
artists in the country, and are now having 
an immense edition printed, to supply the 
demand which we expect will be made. 
They are each 12 by 16 inches in size, and 
webeing printed in twenty different colors, 
from a8 many different stones, each color of 
the finest material; and altogether making 
two of the best and most beautiful chromos 
thathave ever been published, and such as 
— sell at the picture stores for 


Now, therefore, we will send both of the 
lescribed valuable chromos, postage- 
paid (unmounted), as a premium for every 
new yearly subscriber sent to Tur INDE- 
PENDENT with $3; or we will send the 
chromos, postage-paid, mounted on thick 
binders’-board, sized and varnished, ready 
for framing, for 25 cents extra—viz., $3.25 
all; or, mounted on a canvas stretcher, 
ly like an oil painting, for 50 cents 
extra—viz., $3.50 in all. 

Any old subscriber can obtain these chro- 
mos by renewing his subscription for two 
years in advance at the present rates ($3)— 
that is, for $6; or can get them mounted for 
#625, or on stretchers for $6.50. 

We want first-class reliable agents, male and 
Smale, in every town, village, and city in the 

country to canvass for these pictures. We 

et offering EXTRA inducements to good agents, 

and advise all such to send for our descriptive 

pres before engaging in any other business. 
‘ess 


Henry C. Bowen, Publisher, 
No. 8 Park Place, New York City. 








List of Premiums. 
STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


RITCHIE'S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING ENTITLED 


Authors of the United 
States. 
Size 19 by 85 Inches. 


One of the Finest and Most Celebrated 
Bteel Engravings ever produced in the ecun- 
a, oy given away for one new subscriber 





This is believed to be the most valuable 
Premium ever offered for ong new subscriber. 


_ Mhefollowing distinguished “ Authors of 





the United States” appear with good-sized 
liknesses in this engraving—viz. : 


IRVING. BANCROFT. 
BRYANT. PARKE GODWIN. 
COOPER. MOTLEY, 
LONGFELLOW. BEECHER. 

MISS SEDG WICK. CURTIS, 

MRS. SIGOURNEY. EMERSON. 

MRS. SOUTH WORTH. R. H. DANA. 
MITCHELL, MARGARET FULLER 
WILLIS, OSSOLL 
HOLMES. CHANNING, 
KENNEDY. MRS. STOWE. 


MRS. MOWATT RITCHIE. MRS. KIRKLAND, 


ALICE CARY. WHITTIER, 
PRENTICE, LOWELL. 

G. W. KENDALL BOKER. 

MORRIS, BAYARD TAYLOR. 
POR. BAXE. 
TUCKERMAN., STODDARD. 
HAWTHORNE. MRS. AMELIA WELBY. 
SIMMS. GALLAGHER. 

P. PENDLETON COOKE. COZZENS. 
HO'rFMAN. HALLECK, 
PRESCOTT, 


Remember! One New Name sent with 
$3.00 will get this Engraving, and also Taz 
INDEPENDENT for one year. 








Fagravings of Grant 
and Wilson. 


WE have decided to reward every person 
who sends us one new name, with the money 
—viz., 3.00—with a copy of each of Ritchie's 
Splendid Steel Engravings of President GRANT 
and Vice-President-elect Henry Wuson. 

These engravings we warrant to be the 


best likenesses of President Grant and Vice- 
President Henry WILs0n to be found in 
the country. 

We aska prompt response to this eztra- 
ordinary offer, and appeal to our friends, one 
and all, to make the trifling effort necessary 
to obtain these two elegant steel engravings. 

With such a popular present, which we 
offer to everybody, itis hard to believe that 
-nybody will refuse to work for it. 


RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 


“First Reading of the 
Emancipation Pro- 


: 99 
clamation. 

Copied and Engraved from F. B. CARPEN- 
TER’ great oil painting. Size 26 by 86. 
WE have purchased the steel plate of this 

engraving from Mr. Carpenter, at a cost of 

$8,000, with the exclusive right to publish 
and use the same as we may see fit, and 
until further notice will present a copy of 
the splendid engraving aforesaid to every 
person who shall send us the names of four 
new subscribers and TEN dollars, or who 
will renew his subscription for four years and 
send us TEN dollars, or who will renew his 
subscription for one or more years, and send 
us new names to make up the balance, with 

TEN dollars. 

We absolutely guarantee perfect satisfaction 
in every case and to all parties, or the money 
will positively be refunded. 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING OF 
Edwin M. Stanton, 


LatTE SECRETARY OF War. 


WE have purchased the new plate of this 
engraving, and will give one copy, printed 
on fine pasteboard, to every subscriber who 


will send us the name of a new yearly sub- 
scriber, with the money—viz., $3.00. The 
engraving will be sent, postage paid, to any 
post-office in the United States. 





New Premium. 


Grover & Baker Sew- 
ing Machine. 

Grover & BakeEr’s world-renowned No. 
28 Family Sewing Machine sells for $55 
cash. We will present such a machine to 
any person who will send us the names 
of NINETEEN new subscribers (see terms 
on 15th page), which, at our usual rates, 
$3.00 each, is $57—little more than the cash 
price of the machine, thus giving THE INDE- 
PENDENT almost for nothing. 

Persons intending to take advantage of 


this offer, and sending the subscribers’ names 
as they obtain them, will please state in each 
instance that they are sent on this account. 
All subscriptions sent under this offer must 
begin with the number of the paper NEXT 
AFTER THE RECEIPT OF THE MONEY. 
Remittances must be made by post-office 
money-order, bank-check, or express (paid). 
Send full directions how to ship the ma- 





THE BICKFORD 
Family Knitting Ma- 
chine 

will be given to any one who sends us the 
names of eight new yearly subscribers, with 
the money, $24. The lowest retail price of 
this machine is $30, which makes it 25 per 
cent. cheaper for any one to buy a single 
machine of us than from any other source, 
and at the same time do good by adding to 
the circulation of Tok INDEPENDENT. This 
machine is gaining in populanty every day 
and is fast becoming a necessity in every 


family. Send to us for acircular, describ- 
ing its wonderful economy and capacity. 





“Pure Diamonds.” 


“Pore Dramonps” is a new and elegant- 
ly printed volume of Sunday-school and 
Family Music, containing nearly 200 pages 
and tunes by the ablest of American music- 
al contributors. We have made arrange- 
ments by which we are able to offer one 
copy of this new Sunday-school Music Book 
to any person who will send us the name of 
one new subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT, 
with the money, $3.00. To any Sunday- 
school sending a club of 25 new subscribers 
to THE INDEPENDENT, at $3.00 each, we will 
present 50 copies of “ Pure Diamonds,” 
and for 50 new subscriptions, at $3.00 each, 
we will present 100 copies. 


WORCESTER’S 
Unabridged Pictorial 
Quarto Dictionary. 


WE will present this magnificent una- 
bridged pictorial dictionary—price $10—to 
any person who will send us the names of 
six new subscribers, with the money ($18), 
or to any person not in arrears who will 
renew his subscription for six years and 
pay us $18. This splendid volume, of 
eighteen hundred and fifty pages, is becom- 
ing more and more popular wherever the 
English language is spoken, and by thousands 
it is pronounced vastly superior to any other 
dictionary in the world. It is worth a whole 
library of ordinary trash, called books, and 
should be owned and placed on the center- 
table, for daily consultation and study in 
every family. Our favorable contract with 
the publishers enables us to offer it for the 
trifling effort of obtaining six new sub- 
scribers. Reader, if you are destitute of 
this volume, go to work and secure it. 








Carpenter’s Book, 
SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
WITH ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


WE will send Tue INDEPENDENT ove 
year—price $3—and “Six Months at the 
White House”—price $1.50—postage paid, to 
any person who will send us $3.50; or we 
will send ‘‘ Six Months at the White House” 
as # present to any person who will send us 
the name of one new subscriber to THE In- 
DEPENDENT, With the money—viz., $3.00. 


PERIODICALS. 
MAGAZINES. 


WE will send for one year Toe INDE- 
PENDENT, price $3.00, and either one of the 
following magazines— Atlantic Monthly, Har- 
per’s Monthly, The Ga'ary, Lippincott: Maga- 
zine—to any person (not already a subscriber 
to those magazines) who will send us $6; or 
we will send either of the above magazines 
one year asa premium to any person, not 
now asubscriber to them, who will send us 
the names of three new subscribers to THE 
INDEPENDENT, with the money—viz., $9.00. 

We will send THe INDEPENDENT one 
year, price $3, and the Sunday Magazine 
one year, price $2.75, to any person (not al- 
ready a subscriber to the Sunday Magazine) 
who will send us $5.50; or we will send the 
above magazine one year asa premium to 
any person, not now a subscriber to it, who 
will send us the names of three new sub- 
scribers to THe INDEPENDENT, with the 
money—viz., $9.00, 





We will send THe INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and the National Sunday- 
school Teacher (monthly) for one year—price 
$1.50—to any person (not already a sub- 
scriber to the National Sunday-school Teacher) 
who will send us $3.50; or we will send the 
National Sunday-school Teacher one year as a 
present to any new subscriber for that peri- 
odical who will send us the name of one 
new subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT, with 
the money—viz., $3.00. 


We will send Tue INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and the Herald of Health for 


one year—price $2.00—to pores (not 
already a subscriber to the He of Health 





chines. 





) 
who will send us $4.50; or we will send the 


Herald of Health one year as a present to any 
person who will send us the names of two 
new subscribers to Tz INDEPENDENT, with 
the money—viz., $6.00. 


We will send Tae INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and the American Agricultur- 
ist for one year—price $1.50—to any person 
(not already a subscriber to the American 
Agriculturist) who will send us $4.25; or we 
will send the American Agriculiurist one year 
as & present to apy person who will send us 
the names of two new subscribers to THE 
INDEPENDENT, with the money—viz., 6.00. 





We will send Tag INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and Our Young Folks one year 
—price $2,00 to anv person who will send us 
$4.50; or we will send Our Young Fo’ks one 
year to any person who wili send us the 
names of two new subscribers to THE LNDE- 
PENDENT, with the money—viz., $6.00. 


NEWSPAPERS. 


We will send for one year Tur INDEPEND- 
ENT, price $3.00, and either of the follow- 
ing $4.00 weekly newspapers—Harper’s 
Weekly, Harper’s Bazar—to any person (not 
already a subscriber to those newspapers) 
who will send us $600; or we will send 
either of the above papers one year as @ 
premium to any person, not now a sub- 
scriber to them, who will send us the names 
of three new subscribers to THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, with the money—viz., $9.00. 





We will send Tar INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and Youth’s Companion for 
one year (price $1.50) to any person (not 
already a subscriber to Youth's Companion) 
who will send us $3.75; or we will send 
Youth's Companion one year as a present to 
any new subscriber for that periodical who 
will send ns the name of one new subscriber 
to THe INDEPENDENT, with the money— 
viz., $3.00. 

We will send Tae INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and Hearth and Home for one 
year—price $3.00—to any person (not already 
asubscriber to Hearth and Home) who will 
send us $5.50; or we will send Hearth and 
Home one year as a present to any new sub- 
scriber for that periodical who will send us 
the names of three new subscribers to THE 
INDEPENDENT, with the money—viz., $9.00. 


Address 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher of ‘‘ Toe INDEPENDENT,” 
P.-O. Box 2787, New York. 


The Independent 


TERMS OF SUSSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. {Vhen neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. The 
present registration system is virtually an absolute pro- 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmasters are 
obliged to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

















BY MAIL, $3.00 for 54 Numbers, in advance, 
“ * }. “ i “ “ 


“ 1.00 “ 13 “oe 
* 2:33 “ 52 “* after 3 mos, 
- 00 “ 52 “ after 6 mos. 


If delivered in New York, 20 cents per year additional. 

Single copies 10 cents. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is re 
ceived by the Publisher for their discontinuance, and until 
payment of all ariearaxes is made as required by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the first payment in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note the 
expiration of their ———— and to forward what is 
due or the ensuing year, with or without further reminder 
from this office. 

THK RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt of the 
FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money remitted to 
RENEW subscriptions are attached to tne wrapper of the 
parer; but when a postage-stamp is received the receipt 
will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No, 188 Fleet street, are 
our Ageuts in London to receive subscriptions and adver- 


_—— HENRY C. BOWEN, 


Editor, Publisher, and Proprietor, 
P.-0, Box 2787. New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1.—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office — whether directed to his name or anoth- 
er's, or whether he has subscribed or not—is respon- 
sible for the payment. 

2.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the p m: 
to send it until payment 1s made, and collect the whole 
amount, whether the paper is taken from the office or 
not, 





movin, ea’ 
jacte evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION. 
ORDINARY ADVERTISEMENTS. | BUSINESS NOTICES, 
1 time .....00 a0 agnecees Icy | | ee ae 
3" {ihre montis.) Bie. = (three months) 8¢, 

“ ; SOC. 19 


“ 







) 60c. i 75¢, 
a .* iwelve ° )50c.'53 “ (twelve “ )€5c, 
D.LV8TRATED ADVERTISKMENTS. 
VOM. cco 0s. cocccccccccccccccccccccccccccscccses ss $1, 
4times ‘one month),..... . 95¢, 
13 b (th-ee months)... + ac. 
times (s13 Yee oo +s BOC. 
F FG. Jecctinnnancesancedcesece canta 80c. 
Pussisner’s Norices..One Do_tar Per AGatTs Limp 


BACH TIME. 
Fraanctat Novices ..... Two Do.iars per Acats Liv 
RELIGIOUS AND OTHER Noticzs.........Firry Cents a Lira, 
MarRiaGes AND Deatus. not exceeding four lines, $1; 
over that, Twenty five cents a line. 
Payments for advertising must be made in advance, 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 
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Farm and Garden. 
THE PRIMROSE. 


** Where'er the green-winged linnet sings 
The primrose bloometh lone.” 








No sooner have the holidays passed, and the 
bright pageantry of bloom that ravished the 
greenhouses at Christmas and New Years has 
faded, than the eye begins to take delight in the 
flowers that have alook of Spring. 

The bunches of violets, the sprays of lilies of 
the valley, and the clusters of Persian lilacs that 
are placed among the rarities of the florists’ 
windows greet us at this season with a singular 
charm. And who does not find time in the most 
hurried journey down Broadway to cast affec- 
tionate glances at the little pots of primroses 
that stand so close to the open air ? 

To passers-by of every nation these cheerful 
blossoms have a word to say of winter’s spring- 
ward threshold. Every language of north- 
ern zones recognizes them as the “first’’- 
comers—the flowers nearest after the snow. 
The English long ago named them prime- 
rose; the French, primavére ; the Spanish, prim- 
ula, which gives name to their natural order, 
primulacee; the Italians and Portuguese, prima- 
vera; the Germans, friihlings-blume or die schliizze- 
blume ; the Dutch, sleutel-blume; and the Rus- 
sians, buckwiza. 

Linneus, not for their botanical value, but 
simply for the sake of their brave little hearts, 
called his primula “the precious.” And as for 
English people—who from childhood know the 
sunny blossoms in open woods and hedge- 
banks—they love primroses dearly. Dr. Ward 
related to the Royal Institute that an English 
primrose sent in a glass case to Australia, and 
arriving there in full bloom, created such a sens- 
ation among the homesick miners that its ex- 
hibition had to be protected by a guard. 

The affection inspired by the native plant is 
not lessened by its cultivation. It rewards care 
not only with an interesting susceptibility to 
variation, but with the most lavish profusion of 
flowers. Asingle plant produces in a season 
from five bundred to a thousand blossoms, and 
goes far to justify the expression used of prim- 
roses by an experienced florist: “They will 
flower themselves to death if you will let 
them.” 

The primroses that at this time of year are 
most attractive to us, and that we include 
gladly among our house-plants, to blossom 
through February and March, are varieties of 
the Chinese primrose (Primula Sinensis). They 
are raised expressly for winter-flowering plants, 
and their blossoming time extends from mid- 
December—or, more properly, from Christmas— 
to May. 

We find them in charming variety, from the 
primitive simplicity of the single-white and 
single-red (the original Sinensis, brought from 
China, in 1820, to the refined surprises of their 
most intricately cultivated offspring—the 
double and double-fringed red, white, and 
purple; the double-fringed carmine, and white 
spotted with pale lilac; the red, white, and 
purple-and-white fern-leaved; the striata, white 
striped with red; the Kermisina splendens, 
bright carmine with yellow eye, and a new 
anc very beautiful variety; the Punctata ele- 
gantissima, rich crimson, deeply fringed, and 
bordered with snow-white flecks. 

The soil for primroses is, generally speaking, 
“sandy loam and peat.”” One of our best florists 
recommends “a good mixture of vegetable 
mold and sand—turfy loam one-half, sand one- 
quarter, and one-quarter vegetable mold or ¢:- 
cayed stable-manure.’’ The greatest success, how- 
ever, has attended a mixture of one-half sandy 
loam and one-half leaf-mold or decayed refuse 
hops. The roots of the primrose are threadlike 
and very fine, and require the mechanical con- 
dition of the soil to be yielding and easily pene- 
trated. It should be sufficiently watered to 
keep the earth from ever being so dry that it 
may be grated by the hand. 

The temperature at flowering time and at 
this season while among the house-plants 
should be 65 degrees to 70 degrees by day and 
50 degrees to 60 degrees at night. 

A moderate amount of sunlight satisfies the 
primrose, whose native taste inclines to a sub- 
dued light. In summer—its only period of dif- 
ficult culture—a modification of light is abso- 
lutely necessary to the perfection of the plant. 
It should be placed then in cool shade. In the 
greenhouses it is kept under whitewashed sashes 
from June till near November, when the screen- 
ing paint is gradually rubbed off the glass as 
the intensity of the sun’s light diminishes, 

Usually, in amateur cultivation, we are satis- 
fied to buy our plants in bud and guard them 
in good condition until the flowering is over. 
Then, indeed, unless cuttings have been made 
atthe proper time, the plants are exhausted, 
and might as well die. But sometimes among 
our primroses @ rarity falls to us that we wish 
to perpetuate, or we have a chance to save the 
seeds of a particularly lovely flower. We are 





of propagation, which in this case are either by 
seed, cuttings, or divisions. 

Pe seeds must be sown in April, May, or 
early June, or not until September or October, 
as the heat of the intervening months prevents 
vigorous germination. Sow them in shallow 
boxes or seed-pans, in the soil prepared with 
the manure or refuse hops, and keep them ata 
temperature of about 60° in the sbade and well 
moistened. From the seed-pan remove the 
plants into little pots, and shift them to the 
larger sizes three or four times, until they are 
ready to flower. 

To propagate by divisions, you have but to 
separate the roots where the plant naturally 
parts, as the eye easily determines. But the most 
expeditious and healthful mode of propagation 
is by cuttings from the side shoots. If these 
cuttings are planted in March and kept at a 
temperature of soil (indicated by use of the 
thermometer) of 65° and an atmospheric tem- 
perature averaging 50°, and well watered, so 
that they do not once wilt, they will be 
rooted in four weeks, and by Fall will have pro- 
duced plants large enough to yield from four to 
six hundred blossoms. 

The natural colors of primroses are so lovely 
that the varieties brought to us from various 
parts of the world tempt cultivation by present- 
ing the most brilliant possibilities. In many of 
these far-brought specimens we recognize the 
bewitching freshness of tint that characterizes 
Alpine varieties. 

The common British primrose (Primula vul- 
garis) is yellow; but this color is by no means 
the only one found among British primroses, 
which are of numerous varieties, including 
numberless tints of purple, copper-color, red, 
pink, and lilac, 

Among exotic primroses may be mentioned 
the softleaved Sootan, with deep rose-colored 
blossoms ; and the Primua sikkimensis, brought 
from the Himmalaya in 1850, with lemon-colored 
blossoms, that, near the rhododendrons where 
they grew, made the mountain slopes like a 
“cloth of gold.” 

Then there is the petite pink-flowered Prima 
pusilla, from Canada; and its purple sister from 
Lake Huron; and the Auricula, from Switzer- 
land, has long been famed as the delight of En- 
glish weavers, who environ the great manu- 
factories with their little primrose gardeas. 

All these and many more equally beautiful we 
see in blossom from time to time; but the nov- 
elties of to-day are the Abyssinian primrose 
( Verticillata Sinensis) and the Primula Japonica, 
or Japan primrose, which has already created a 
sensation in Europe. 

The Abyssinian is a greenhouse perennial, 
with tufted root-leaves, ten inches long, pow- 
dered with white. The blossoms resemble the 
common primrose. They are sweet-scented and 
grow in tiers or whorls to the hight of eighteen 
inches. 

The Primula Japonica lifts to the hight of 
nearly two feet three to five tiers of flowers, 
of an exquisite Magenta tint, varying to deep 
crimson. FANCHON. 





RURAL TOPICS. 


TERRIBLE EFFECTS OF DROUGHT. 

The devastation of a country cleared of its 
forests is nowhere so well illustrated as in some 
of the provinces of the Old World. In Sardinia 
and Sicily, which were once the granaries of 
Italy, the forests have been utterly exterminated, 
and to-day they are poor. Two thousand years 
ago, as we learn from Roman history, these 
very lands were celebrated for their productive- 
ness, and were said to be the most beautiful in 
the world. In 1800 Humboldt visited Venezuela, 
South America, and was informed by the 
natives living in the Valley of Araguay that they 
had noticed with great astonishment that a 
lake which lay in the middle of the valley had 
decreased in volume every year. The cause of 
this is clearly traced to the felling of a great 
number of trees which grew on the surround- 
ing mountains. In Huagary the periodical 
droughts are universally attributed to the an- 
nihilation of the forests. In Cairo, Lower 
Egypt, a great many years ago rain fell but 
seldom—only once in three or four years; but 
since the time of Mohammed Ali twenty to 
thirty millions of trees have been planted, and 
the result is now that the people have from 
thirty to forty rainy days every year. An in_ 
stance has recently been called to public atten- 
tion where in our own country there are some 
parts which once received a fall of five feet of 
snow in a year, but do not now have five inches. 
We believe it is full time the United States 
Government appointed a ‘‘ National Forester,” 
with power to reserve any part of the public 
domain sacred against the ruthless destruction 
of timber, and also supplied with means to 
support the planting of lands with timber 
where none now exists. , 

TREE PLANTING. 

Recurring again to the subject of tree plant- 
ing, we only need remind our readers of the 
immense demand for timber for the various 
mechanic and industrial arts—such as building 








interested then to know sometuing of the modes 


and railroad ties. The demand for this latter 
article is fairly enormous. In the State of Illi- 
nois alone there have been already built over 
6,000 miles of railroad. Each mile of road re- 
quires 2,640 ties, and for the whole 6,000 miles 
a total is used of 16,000,000 ties. Think of 
that number of trees being cut down. Then, 
too, it must be remembered that these ties 
must be renewed every 7 to 8 years; and the 
cost, now advancing yearly, creates a fearful ex- 
pense. Ties nowrule at 45 to 75 cents each, 
and at the former figures the expense every 
eight years is no less than $1,000,000. When 
we consider that the State of Illinois has but 
one-tenth of the whole railroad mileage of the 
United States, it will be seen that the railroad 
ties of this country cost alone over $1,000,000 
per year. 
BEST TREES FOR TIMBER PLANTING. 


Ata recent meeting of Illinois farmers this 
subject was well discussed, and the European 
laurel was considered the most important ac- 
quisition our country has ever obtained. It is 
of rapid growth and adapts itself to a great va- 
riety of soils and; exposures while the wood it 
furnishes is of the very best quality, and can be 
used for a greater variety of purposes than per- 
haps any other. Experiments in England and 
Scotland have proved that in durability it far 
exceeds the famous British live-oak, and it has 
been found superior even to the ash for the vari- 
ous purposes for which that timber is used, be- 
ing light and of superior strength. 


THE PROFITS OF SOILING. 


We must come to the soilin® system at last 
in the Eastern States, and we propose to often 
refer to it, so that the subject may not be for- 
gotten, Intelligent and careful farmers who 
have once made the experiment now will not 
give up the practice for any consideration. 

Here is an instance of this nature, which il- 
trates our recommendation most practically. 
Mr. Henry Sedgwick, of Cornwall, Ct., at a late 
farmers’ meeting in Lowell, Mass., in reference 
to the fact that all the farmers there were now 
producing milk for the New York market, 
Bays: 

‘Our farmers all declare they will not go 
back to the old way of feeding stock. We cut 
up our straw and everything available. Many 
of us have adopted the plan of steaming the 
food for our cattle, and we are satisfied from 
the experiments we have made that we save a 
third of our provender by steaming it. Asa 
sample of what this manner of feeding stock 
will do, I will relate an instance of a young 
man who, a year ago this last spring, bought a 
farm of eighty acres of land, for $11,000. The 
farm then kept eleven cows, four or five year- 
lings, and a horse or two. The young man 
took hold of that farm and immediately put in 
fourteen acres of sowed corn. He increased 
the stock to twenty-five cows, and kept them 
on twelve acres, feeding them the sowed corn, 
and also cutting his oats green for food. His 
receipts the first year were over $3,000. This 
year he has summered on that same farm 
twenty-seven cows, and he told me the other 
day that his twenty-seven cows would average 
him $100 each from the profit on milk.” 


HOW MUCH LAND WILL KEEP A COW A YEAR. 


We have still another instance of a different 
nature. A Western agricnitural paper asked 
two experienced Wisconsin dairymen how 
many cows a good dairy farm of 160 acres would 
keep. One who has been many years in the 
business said that on his farm of that size, on 
which were twenty acres thickly covered with 
timber and worthless for pasture, he could keep 
forty. The other’s estimate was forty also for 
the 160 acres. Of course, both included the use 
of such land as was necessary for the usual 
orchard, garden, etc.; but not for the production 
of anything for sale, except the products of the 
cow in milk or the cheese or butter made from 
the milk. 

Both of the dairymen believe heartily in the 
value of sowed corn, believing it a cheaper feed 
than hay. One says he would want oneand a 
half acres of pasture for each cow to last until 
after haying. After that time be pastures the 
meadows, and feeds green corn fodder, etc., 
with the usual pasturage. The other would 
have two and a half acres of pasturage for each 
cow for the whole season, also feeding corn 
fodder in the Fall. He so plants this that, while 
it produces a large amount of stalks and leaves, 
it also matures a considerable quantity of corn. 
On this feed he relies largely for the Winter 
feed. It will be seen that under pasturage from 
two and one-half to four acres are needed to 
each cow; while in soiling, as from the above 
instance in Connecticut, one acre will keepa 
cow and give plenty to spare. 


THE GREATEST OF NATURALISTS. 


Modern farmers, and perhaps even scientific 
men, little think of the labors of that illustri- 
ous old philosopher, Aristotle. He was remark- 
ably industrious, and never lost an opportunity 
to gratify his taste for scientific studies or 
natural history. Very few, either, have had 
equal advantages for gratifying their tastes. 





houses, fences, machinery, cara, telegraph poles, 


were at Aristotle’s dis Fe 
and in Asia, and probably in & Afton oth Gr 
lecting materials for his work on anim. ¥: 
was allowed by his friend, Ale 
80 talents, or a sum equal to e305 000 Great, 
him to complete the magnificent Cteteian 
had undertaken. Fishermen, h x 
men, and, indeed, every one who could 
an authentic fact respecting beast or bird, 
put under contribution. His Dotes on _ 
fish, the hatching of eggs, the econ, 
structure of the cuttle-fish haye Dever 
surpassed. Anatomical relations, the laws of 
development, and, indeed, Very much whieh 
this day occasionally turns up ag g novel - 
covery in natural history, were recorded 
that extraordinary mau, many thousands of 
rears ago. Valuable, huge in size, and import. 
ant a8 bis work was to the world, it was actual. 
ly lost for 2,000 years, and was brought to light 
again. : 
WINEMAKING IN CALIFORNIA, 

We have the authority of a California agy. 
cultural journal to the effect that win 
in that state has proved unprofitable to the 
majority of grape-growers. Those who bad 
been longest engaged in the business are Dow 
stated to be the poorest, while their sons and 
daughters have contracted a taste for strong 
drink, which will probably end in only their 
ruin. In many of the older Wine-producing 
districts wine may be bought for tbe bare cost 
of the cask in which it is stored—10 to 12 cents 
per gallon—and there is general complaint that 
they cannot find a market for it. In some of 
the counties, the wine-growers are reported a 
actually destroying their vineyards, the business 
having proved so unprofitable with them, (ne 
cultivator, who had 10,000 vines, and who bad 
tried wine and brandy making, bas pulled up 
his vines in disgust, and now uses his land for 
grain. 

GOING WEST. 

A Missouri farmer, who has been West and 
seen the sights, writes back this advice to in. 
tending comers: 

‘There is a mistake which many people make 
in coming West, and that is, they put all their 
money in land, expecting.to raise grain, and sell 
it to make money to support their families, and 
make a start at the West, forgetting that they 
have to start at the bottom, that they are ina 
new country, that they have everything to buy, 
and that there is no money in selling grain at 


market prices here; while, if they had been 
content with less land, and put their money in 
stock, ina few years they could have bought 
all the land they wanted.” 


ASPARAGUS,—A NEW VALUE.—ITS MEDICAL EF 
FECTS. 

A medical correspondent of an English jour 
nal says that the advantages of asparagus are 
not sufficiently estimated by those who suffer 
with rheumatism and gout. Slight cases of 
rheumatism are cured in a few days by feeding 
on this delicious esculent; and more chronic 
cases are much relieved, especially if the patient 
avoids all acids, whether in food or beverage. 
The Jerusalem artichoke has also a similar 
effect in relieving rheumatism. The heads may 


be eaten in the usual way; but tea made from 
the leaves of the stalks and drank three or four 
times a day is a certain remedy, though not 
equally agreeable. 


THE FRUIT REGION OF MICHIGAN. 


The apples of Michigan are noted for thelr 
beautiful colors and long-keeping qualities, 
often lasting late into the next summer. At 
Traverse, Michigan, the fruit districts are loctt- 
ed upon bluffs 500 feet above the water; and 
the climate is exceedingly mild, the average 


temperature being higher than in the valleys, 
cnaettahes showing a difference of 20 degrees. 
Thus water, also, is frequently never frozen 
during the winter. 


SILK CULTURE FOR LADIES. 

An instance has been related of a Indy in 
California who realized $500 in one year by 
raising silk cocoons. eo aa - - 

i of mal 
Hforni as dite er eee out of silk whlch i 
been damaged by insects. : 
FROZEN VEGETABLES. 

A bint at this season worth notice is with re 
spect to frozen potatoes, apples, and ee 
They may be thawed out qrednally uf with 

inj hem Wi carpets, 
can, pepe or pn take them to a warm 
room, for they will decay. — 
FRUIT TREES. ° 
A recent writer has said that the “ setting out 


Gov- 
of fruit trees is a better investment than 
ernment bonds.” He is right, if he will 
the proviso ‘‘if well taken care of. 


a 
Two Years AGO my son contracted the 


Bronchitis, and soon became 60 ill he had to 
take to his bed. After using a bottle of Dz 
Jayne’s Expectorant, he obtained some 
ease, and was evidently better; but, vie 
fever coming on subsequently, his ie sid 
and myself became anxious, and sent on 
family doctor. He told us the EXPEctor. 


might give him relief, but would not care 





Pliny assures us that several thousands of men 


him ; so he gave us some medicine of his ow? 
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ibing. He rapidly became so much 
worse under the treatment that we all feared 
that he would die; and, as a last resort, 
determined to give the EXPECTORANT 
another trial. To our great joy, after 
taking two bottles of this remedy, with the 
fanative Pills, as they were required, he was 
goon entirely cured. I have since cured a 
troublesome case of Croup with the Ex- 
pecTORANT, and knew of its being used 
with beneficial results in other cases of 
Bronchial Disorders. Ican safely say it is 
a most excellent medicine for the throat and 
Jungs—JouN SHAFFER, of Mt. Carroll, Car- 


roll Co., 1. 


MILLIONS OF ACRES 


IOWA & NEBRASKA LANDS 


FOR SALE BY THE 
Burlington and Missouri River R. R.Co. 


On Ten Years’ Credit, at 6 per cent, Interest. 


Products will pay for the land and improvements 
much within the limit of this generous credit. Better 
rms are not offered, and probably never will be. 

Circulars, giving fult particulars, gratis. Call for all 
that are wanted to circulate. 

Come West and thrive. Friends will follow. 

A Sectional Map, showing the exact location of 
Towa lands, is sold at 30 cents; and of Nebraska lands, at 
same price, For circulars and maps apply to 

GEO. S. HARRIS, 
Land Commissioner, Burlington, Iowa. 


om Ane please say in what paper this advertisement was 
Dn. 
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SCHENCK’S PULMONIC SYRUP, 


EED TONIC, AND MANDRAKE PILLS. 
er the only medicines that Mr cure Pulmo- 
Ci tion. r. Srh L ° Ph lledel 
bas been in constant practice over thirty years, con 
tinually examining lungs, and knows his medicines, if 

<4 taxen, will cure consumption. His Man- 
Peake Pills cleanse the liver and stomach; his Sea- 
Weed Tonic dissolves the food, stimulates the coating 
of the stomach, and makes it digest. His Pulmonic 
fyrup ripens the matter, and Nature throws it off 


nertion. 
without any eEPARED AND FOR SALE BY 


J. H. SCHENCK & SON, 
N. E. Corner Sixth and Arch Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA, 
and by Druggists and Dealers generally. 


—_—— 


® 5 
ES CURED. Hamilton's 
BUCHU & DANDELION 
promotes digestion of the food by its influ- 
ence on thestomach. It promotes the healthy 
action of the Kidneys. It secures activity of 
the Liver and regularity of the Bowels, and 
prevents constipation, which causesPiles. Try it. 


W. ¢. Hamilton & Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


"DOMESTIC" 
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Le 
Sewing Machi 
THE “DOMESTIC” supersedes others because it 
asses them ip the every-day service it renders, both 
inthe workshop and family; and because it is equally 
useful for VeRY FINE and VERY HEAVY WORK. 
Warerooms, {96 CHAMBERS ST, 
mporary ) { and 2 BOND ST., * New York 
and 296 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 


THE “DOMESTIC” has taken more premiums 

this fall than any other Machine, and is specially recom- 

mended for family use and manufacturers. It is simple 
construction, noiseless, and easily run. 

AGENTS WANTED. 

?, S—-WILL REMOVE EARLY _IN 1873 TO O58 

NEW BUILDING, CORNER of BROAD 

UKTEENTH ST., NEW YORK. 





AGRICULTURAL. 





fa aw 





Caeean free to all. Dealers sup- 
scount. 
AMES J, H. G.EGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


FOR SALE. 


F forme of 150 acres, 3 miles from New London, Connect- 
rod Is on good road, within half an hvur's ride of the 





Temain on m 
New Low fen One Apply to WILLIAM BELCHER, 


| REEVES & SIMONSON, |_ 


w| SEEDSMEN AND FLORISTS, |= 
2 68 Cortlandt St., N. ¥. P.-O. Box 2660.| > 


| Our A 
° le Fle engl Descriptive etalomne of Vegeta- 


Bedding, and Vegetable Plants, will be ready in! 
5 Dp. 
tio ade liste, for merchants only, sent on applica-| ° 














POMONA NURSERY.—Th 
Weet is the Jargest and best “amiaete weetiee 
_ ~~ —— Raspberries, Blackberries, Asparagus, 


ach, Apple, and Pi 
Catalogues. WM. PARRY, Ganaminean a 3: Send for 





£608 wi ant§ 
FO 


R_ 1873, 
Numbering 175 pages, and-con- 
wai 2 Colored 
mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 











All purchasers of our books, “ Gar- 
dening for Profit’ or * Practical 
Floriculture,”? price $1.50 each (pre- 
paid by mail), are entitled to receive 
above Catalogues free, annually. 


Seedsmen; 35 Cortlandt Street, New York, 








BOYNTONS 
LIGHTNING SAWS. 


Awarded the Meda! of the American Institute, 1872. 





Two Direct Cutting Edges, irstead of one Scraping Point 
Note extra steel and durability over the old V, outlinea 
on M tooth. 


A Challenge of $500, toward expense of a public 
test, to prove that the Lightning Saws excel all others in 
Speed, Ease, and Simplicity, has been offered since 1870, 
and has never been accepted. More than 100,(00 Light- 
ning Saws were sold during the year 1872, the purchasers 
of which testify to their superior merits. 

Our leading papers, such as the Tribune, American 
Agriculturist, Christian Union, etc., have published over 
sixty editorial notices recommending these Saws. Far- 
mer’s Clubs, Lumbermen, and Hardware Dealers unite 
in pronouncing the genuine Lightning Saw the greatest , 
labor-saving implement of the age. 

I have hundreds of letters from practical sawyers, vol- 
Bntarily written, expressing their entire approval! of these 

aw 


8. 

Where the Hardware Trade do not sell the Lightning 
Saw, I will send a 6-foot cross-cut and a buck saw-blade 
on receipt. of ’ 

For Catalogue and additional information, address 


E. M. BOYNTON, 80 Beekman St., New York, 


Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer. 





“ BEE-KEEPING IN A NUT-SHELL,” 


giving full and gaple directions for making money rap- 
idly with Bees, Mailed free for 15 cents. } 


BANKS & RUSSELL, Baltimore, Md. 


BELLS. 


MENEELYS BELLS. 


The genuine Troy Church Bells, known to the 
public since 1826; which have acquired a reputa- 
tion unequaled by any and a sale exceeding that of all 
others, including more than seventy chimes and 

eals. One thousand testimonies received during the 
Tost six years. Every bell made of ‘the best copper and 
tin, and formally warranted. New Patent Rotary Fix- 
tures, Catalogues free. No agencies. 

P.-O. Address either TROY or WEST TROY, N. Y. 

EA &G. K. MENEELY. 


















BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDERY. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1837, 
Superior Bells for Churches, Schools, 


etc., of Pure Covper and Tin, fully warranted, 
and mounted withour Latest Improved Rotary 
—_ the best inuse. Jl/ustrated Catalogue 
sent 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, ; 
102 and 104 E. Second St., Cincinnati, 


FURNITURE, CARPETING, ETC. 


THE WOVEN STEEL 
SPRING BED, 


The Best, 
Most Durable, 
and Comfortable. 
Send for Circular. 
Eliiptic Spring Co., 


40 LIBERTY ST., BROOKLYN. 











BUY BARBER’S BIT BRACK, 





WM. H. LEE, 


277 CANAL & 199 FULTON ST., N. Y. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 


Furniture and Upholstery 
IN EVERY VARIETY. 


LADIES’ WORK-TABLES AND 
FLOWER-STANDS, 


of every description, pow offering at low prices, 


FURNITURE. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & (60., 


Importers of Samuel 
Laycock’ 





English Hair 
Seating, 


and Manufacturers of 


PARLOR 


~ FURNITURE. 


SALESROOM, 
Se 27 Sudbury St., 


BOSTON. 
Maaufactured to Order. 













“Uneasy Lies the Head that 
Wears a Crown.” 


So sang the bard. But he would not have sald it if he had 
slept on oné of the Ne Plus Ultra Spring Beds, madé by 
the U. 8. Spring Bed Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Inquire for one of your furniture dealer; and, if he has 
none, don’t take any other kind, but write direct to the 
office of the Company; in Springfield, for price-list and 


circulars. We send beds to all parts of the United 


States, and warrant themin every respect, or money re- 
unded. J. KF. PECK, Agent. 
January, 1873, 


IRVING & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS AND. DEALERS IN 
RICH AND PLAIN 


FURNITURE, 


Upholstery, etc, etc., 


From 204 to 208 East 27th St, 
2 Doors E. of 3d Ave. NEW YORK. 


W. J. GRAHAM, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


LOOKING-GLASSES, 


FRAMES, ETC. 
No. 82 Bowery, 


Above CANAL STREET, New York. 











JOECKEL’S REVERSIBLE 
SEATS, 


FOR SUREAS-SCEQPLS 
AN 
LECTURE-ROOMS. 

J OECKE) & 


OHNSON, 
490 Hudson st., N. Y. 


SEWING MACHINES. 














nis Machine with t Imp is g 
every want of the household, for either pits or fancy work. It 
knits all sizes of Stockings and Socks, with heel and tee complete, 
and is a never-ending source of amusement to ladies of leisure, as 





ANA eee 
President and General Business Supt., 689 
way, New York. 


LYON’S NEW SEWING MACHINE 
AT $1 ABOVE COST. 


. B—. ts ited here. Send fo 4 
N. B.—Agen ented everawp So. r circular. 
33 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 
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SEE p mang oh one bao bet pes about 





i dvertisement about 
SEE pet Nebraska Lands. 





SEE in another column advertisement about 
Iowa and Nebraska Lands. 
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“BLEES” 


NOISELESS 





LN w RaGERTS 
LOCK-STITCH 
FAMILY 


SEWING MACHINE 


will Hem, Braid, Gather, Tuck, Ruffle, Cord, Bind. 
Frill, Quilt, Fringe, Fell 
—AND— 
challenges the world in perfection of work, strengt! 
and beauty of stitch, durability of construction, an 
rapidity of motion. Call and examine. Send for Oir- 
cular. Agents wanted. Manufactured by 


BLEES SEWING MACHINE CO., 
623 Broadway, N. Y. 





GITAIN OXILLUSATIS AHL SVA 
LVL ANIHOVW HOLILS-300T AINO FHL 


PLEST AND MUST PERFECT IN USE. 


J } 1g 
ViRANe MARK 


THE 
rT; 
VICTOR” 
SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
862 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


(6 doors above 17th street), 
Agents Wanted. 


ON3O DAYS’ TRIAL! 


BECKWITII IMPROVED ($12) Sewing Machine com- 
plete. Satisfaction guaranteed or $12 refunded, less ex- 
press charge, on return of Machine in 30 days. Send for 
Circulars and Samples. 


BECKWITH SEWING MACHINE CO., 
26 West Broadway, N.Y. 


1st Premium at Am. Institute, 1871. 
Stamford Sewing Machine. 
=> The most quiet and the Lightest 

Running Shuttle Machine i 

world. Not a Cam, Cog, or 

Roller. No intermediate expenses 

or profite, Wesell directly to those 

who retail the machine. Agents wanted. 
T. B. BISHOP &CO 





OUR NEW PATENT SHUTTLE IS THE SIM- 











Stacford, Conn, 





ENGINES, MACHINERY, ETC. 


PASCAL 
IRON WORKS. 


ESTABLISHED IN (821. 


MORRIS, TASKER & (C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
LAP-WELDED CHARCOAL-IRON BOILER TUBES, 
WROUGHT-IRON PIPE FOR STEAM, 

GAS, AND WATER, 
with Iron and Brass Fittings of every description for 

same. 

ARTESIAN AND OIL-WELL PIPES AND TOOLS, 
STEAM AND GAS-FITTERS’ TOOLS, 
COAL-CAS MACHINERY, HEAT- 
ING APPARATUS, 

PHILADELPHIA, 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 
New York. 


Fasten your 


Windows 
WITH THE 
REISINGER 
i, Sash Leck and 
Support. 
No spring, no muti- 
} lation ofsash. cheap, 
mM) durable, exsily ap- 
7 plied. Holds sash at 


y 
iE 
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f 


Harrisburg, Pa, 


Write for Large Illustrated and Descriptive Price-list to 


GREAT WESTERN 








= 
PITTSBURGH PA. 
Dowd! ie, Muzzle, and Breach Loading Rifles, Shot 
Gun wie vers, Pistols, etc., of every kind, fur men or 
Seoer ah very low prleun Gena bets Pistols, @1 to #95, 
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R. R. R. 
RADWAY’S READY RELIEF 


CURES THE WORST PAINS 
in from One to Twenty Minutes. 
NOT ONE HOUR 
after reading this advertisement need any one 


JFFER WITH PAIN. 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEF 18 A CURE FOR 
EVERY 


It was the first and is 
The Only Pain Remedy 


that instantly stops the most excruciatin eeine, allays 
Inflammations and cures Congestions, whether of the 
! ungs, heaton, Bowels, or other glands or Any by 
one application. 
% N FROM ONE TO TWENTY MINUTES, 

no othen bow violent or excruciating the = the 
RHEUMATIC, Bed-ridden, Infirm, Crippled, Nervous, 
Neuralgic, or prostrated with disease may suffer. 


ee READY RELIEF 
AFFORD INSTANT EASB. 
INFLAMMATION OF THE KIDNEYS. 


ms Ate Of THE BLADDER. 
LAMMATION O¢ THE TION OF THE LUNGS 


80RF THROAT, DIFFICULT Ah 


HYSTERICS, ORO IPHTH tty OF THE HEART. 
a ATARRE, INFLUENZA. 


HEA : 
DACHE TOOTHACHE VO aimvenatnate. 


COLD CHILLS, AGUE CHILLS. 

The application of the Ready Relief to the part 
or parts where the pain or difficulty cxists will afford 
case and comfort. 


Twenty drops in half a tumbler of water will in a 

eee NOI BOR READACHR, Om. 
4 EF 

ARRY* A, DYSENTERY, COLIC, WIND IN THE 

BOWELS, and all INTERNAL PAINS, 

Travelers should always carry a bottle of Rad. 
way'’s Ready Relief with them. A few drops in 
water will prevent sickness or pains from change of 
water. It is better than French Brandy or Bitters a 
a stimulant, 

FEVER AND AGUE. 

FEVER AND AGUE cured for fifty cents. There is 
Dot a remedial agent in this world that will cure Fever 
ant Ague and all other Malarious, Rilous, Scarlet, 

a phold. Yellow, and other Fevers (aided by RAD- 
WAY’S PILLS) so quick as RADWAY'S READY R«- 
Link. Fifty cents per bottle. 


HEALTH! BEAUTY!! 


STRONG AND wo ccm BLOOD INCREAS OF 
FLESH AND WEIGHT—CLEAR SKIN AND BEAU 
TIFUL comeLi XION SECURED TO ALL. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
SARSAPARIIAN RESOLVENT 


HAS MADE THE MOST ASTONISHING CURES. 80 
QUICK, £0 RAPID ARE THE CHANG THE 
80D: UNDERGOES UNDER THE INFLUENCE 
OF THIS TRULY WONDERFUL MEDICINE, THAT 


Every Day an Increase in Flesh 
and Weight is Seen and Felt. 


THE CREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 


Every drop of the SARSAPARILLIAN RE- 
SOLVENT communicates through the Blood, 
Sweat, Urine, and other fluids and juices of 
the system the vigor of life, for it repairs the 
wastes of the body with new and sonnd ma- 
terial. Scrofuia, Syphilis, Consumption, 
Glandular Disease, Ulcers in the Throat, 
Mouth, Tumors, Nodes in the Glands and 
other parts of the system, Sore Eyes, Stru- 
morous discharges from the Ears, and the 
worst forms of Skin Diseases, Eruptions, 
Fever Sores, Scald Head, Ring Worm, Salt 
Rheum, Erysipelas, Acne, Black Spots, 
Worms in the Flesh, Tumors, Cancers in the 
Womb, and all weakening and painful dis- 
charges, Night Sweats, Loss of Sperm and 
all wastes of the life principle, are within the 
curative range of this wonder of Modern 
Chemistry, and a few days’ use will prove to 
any person using it for either of these forms 
of disease its potent power to cure them. 


succeeds in arresting “these wastes, 
same with new 


—a cure is certain: for when once this vemety commences 
its work of purification, ai he 
loss of wastes, its reralrs will be rapid. and every day 
the patient will ‘eel himsel growing better an stroneer, 
the food digesting better appetite improving, and flesh 
and weight increasing 

Not only does the SARSAPARILLIAN Sparen: excel all 
krown remedial agents in the cure of Chronic, Scrofa 
lous, Constitutional, and Skin | iseases; but it is the only 
positive cure for 


Kidney & Bladder . ee 


Urmary and Womb diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, Dro; 
Stoppage of Wuter, Incontinence of Urine, prower, 
Disease, Albuminuria, and in all cases where there re 
brick-dust deposits, or the wate thick, cloudy, m xed 
with substances like the white of an exg or threads like 
white silk, or there is a morbid, dark, billous appear- 
ance, and white bone-dnst deposits, and when there sa 
rickine, burning sensation when pawiee water, and pain 
the Small of the Back and along the Loins. 


Price $1 per Bottie., 


DR. RADWAY’S 
PERFECT PURGATIVE PILLS, 


perfectiy tasteless, elegantiy coated with sweet 
purge, pomaiate. purify, cleanse, and strengthen. ~ 
way 8 Pills, for the cure of all disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Nervous Diseases, 
Headache, Constipation, Costivencss, Indigestion, Dys 
pepsia, Biliousness, Bilious Fever, Inflammation of the 
Bowels, Piles, and all Derangements of the Internal 
\'scera, Warranted to effect a positive cure, 
Veouabie, coptaining no mercury, minerals, or de! 
ous drugs. 
@™ Observe the following symptoms resuiting 
Disorders of the Digestive ae 
Const pation, Inward Piles, wainess of the Blood in 
the Head, Acidity of the Stomach ee Heartburn, 
iszust of Fo » Fullness or Weight Stomach, 
ur Eructations, Sinking or Fiuttering ot the Pit of the 
tomach, Swimming of the Head, Hurried 
Breathing, Fintteriog at the Heart, Ch 





and sudden Fl — Heat, Burning In the 
A few doses otf RADWAY'S a mi free the system 
from all the abovenamed orders. ice, 25 
Cents per Bex, SOLD BY DRUGOT STS. 
Read “FALSE AND TRUE’ 


fend one letter-stamp 2 RASWAT 2 CO., No. 33 
Warren 8t., New York. formation thousands 
will be sent" you. 


| Send 10 cents and stamp for the 
i new self-adjusting Cigarette and 
: Cigar-holder. M. R. ROKERTS, 


Room 40, 176 Broadway, N. ¥ 


PATENT BOUND TABLET CARDS 
are preserved for the Calendarfor 1873 and the Memor- 
anda, as well as their attractive appearance. Send for 
sample and price before orderin; busin 

7 8 H. HADLEY Eco. 











THE INDEPENDENT. 





WERIDEN BRIANNA Ch, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
THE FINEST QUALITY OF 


Silver-plated 
Table Ware, 


550 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THIS WARE, AS BE- 
ING OF SUPERIOR QUALITY AND STYLE AND 
MORE ECONOMICAL THAN THAT UF LOWER 
GRADE. 


FACTORIES: 
WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 


---SILVER--- 


Fine Electro Plate. 








Corham M’fg Co., 
PROVIDENCE, R. I, 
Wholesale Rooms: 
NO. | BOND ST. NEW YORK. 





aad cco! NOnmy 


VES’ PATE NT LAMP 





The BEST LAMP EVER USFD. Can be ted, 
filled, and trimmed without removing globe, shade, or 
imn annufacturers of 
BRONZE LAMr-, BRACKETS. ORANDELIERS ETC., 


Glassware, Shades, ( himneys, etc. Our new il! 
catalogues are now ready. mple orders solicited. 

e desire agents (male'c or female) in ali sections 
of the United States to -_> Marsh‘s Non- a losive 





37 Barclay St. and 42 Park Place, N. Y. 














- 
THE HICHEST PREMIUM 
AWARDED THE 


JOHNSTON 
Ruffler and Plaiter, 


For Sewing Machines, 
AT THE 
American Institute Fair, 
NEW YORK, 1872, 
C. W. HANDY & Co., Sole Agents, 


330 Broadway, New York, 


Send for Circular. Box 2g18, 





THE NUTRITIOUS CONDIMENT ~~" 


FOR HORSES AND CATT 
e safest and best Tonic and Condiment, surest preventive es Horse Distemper, and speciall 


ed oy Drops 


i Zs tee been, used by ot he eee conteastaas 
Principal cities of Europe, for the pas mn years, wit: 
Orders received b: : : , 


farmers, and owners of Horses and Cattle in : 
great success. An invaluable food for dairy 


The North British Cattle — Co., 


9 THIRD qvenus, NEW YORK. 


LOCKHART & CO., General Agents. Wanted, responsible Agents acanens the U. 





TOSEIST UDATING 
APPRATUS IT T 
WOLD, NOT A] HOT 
AIR FURNACE 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR, 


THE GOLD HEATING CO. 








NOT ASTLAM HATER, 

GIVL3 A PLRFOCTLY 
PURE WARM AIR. FREE 
FROM ALL IMPURITIES 
EQUAL TO STEAM, 


105 BEEKMAN STREET. N. ¥. 








3458347 27YEARS 


IN USE.AND 
NEN UES) 


ZZ wFIRE 
onl HILVES 


A el 


OUR 
AGENT 


WILLCALL 
proapway Ny. ON YOU. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT CONSTANTLY ON i1AND 
AT THE FOLLOWING BRANCH HOUSES: 
CORNER PEARL AND PLUM ST3., CINCINNATI, 0. 

SMITH FIELD ST., PITTSBURGH 
COR RM. SIN and FIFTH STS. “LOUISVILLE, KY. 





fl 
{a1 DEARBO! ) 
302 NORTH FOURTH ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
183 SUPERIOR ST., CLEVELAND, O10. 
SAN FRANCISC@, CAL. 


WE MAKE ONLY STRICTLY PURE GOODS 


oJ 
7 
no 
> 








Every keg of our White Lead bears the following 
warrant. and we guarantee a degree of fineness an 


hit, 





ORIENT SAFETY LAMPS, 


entirely of metal, are the only 
lamps in use which can neither 
break, leak, nor explode. Are 
ornamental and cheap. Adapted 
te all household uses; alse te 
stores, factories, churches, etc. 


AGENTS Make $10 A DAY 
Selling these Lamps. 


For an Agence: 
or ALLACE & SONS, 
§ Chambers street, New York. 


GUARDIAN SAFETY LAMP. 


Prin etpte Entirely 
New. Tested by the New 
York Fire Department, 
who mpqpounced it the 
Safest Lamp for burn- 
ing Kerosene ever in- 








nted. to 

Dwellings, Hotels.Stores. 

Churches, Factories, etc. 

Acents Wantep. Fx 

clusive sale guaranteed. 

Territorv given free. 
Address 





DAVID LUBIN, care of Edward Miller & Co., 
104 Chambers st., New York. 





U JSEFUL FACWORTH KNOWINC! 


FuvasTons IVORY PFARL TOOTH- the pd will 
eep the a a sound, and white. Price 25 and 50 
cent er bot 
NPSON' 3 POMADE orriws will cleanse, soften, 
Catity, and strengthen the hair. Price 25 and 50 cents 


SOUVEN *S INODOROUS KID-GLOVE azayes will 

vemaet oe gelled ipeses te | to a pristine beauty and useful. 
a 

BRERMAN'S g Sous ii LOZENGES waa sive immediate 

relief and certain aa Price 3) cents per box. 

SHERMAN's WORM L LOZEN KS will” expel all worms, 


leasant to the taste. Price 25 cents per box. 
WRELS3 BM MAC HINE- SPREAD * STRENGTH ENING 
PLASTE whenever a Ea ay ny, eeded, are un- 


ivaled. ice 90, 25, and 30 
CHINESE, TOOTH ACHE Dit DROPS. sli ir.ataatly relieve 


this most d lssrensing male “i, Price 25 cents per! gad NOS 
GINGKR»READ NUTS 
Pen WORMS ar adily eaten by children an 


¥. ©. WELLS & CO.. Wholesale Agents, 
Me. 193 Fulton street, New York. 




















unsurpassed ; 
THIS PACKACE CONTAINS 
Pure White Lead 91 parts 
“ Linseed Oil Rae 


- 100 
$25 IN GOLD will be paid to any one find- 
ing the contents of this keg different from the 


above analysis. 
DAVIS, CHAMBERS & CO. 


SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE, 
BROOKLYN 


WHITE LEAD COMPANY. 


Established (825. 























This Company continues to manufacture their superior 
Premium White Lead, 


being one of the oldest and most extensive establishments 
in the country for manufacturing 


WHITE LEAD, RED LEAD, AND LITHARGE 
FROM THE RAW MATERIAL. 
Deaters and Coysowers or Watts Leap are CAU- 
TIONED thatno Lead is genuine unless branded with 


their full stamp and Labeled with their Copyright 
Trademark, 


Business address 


No. 89 Maiden Lane New York, 
Corner of Gold street. 


Garratt’s Electric Disk. 
Physicians and others find it pPrr- 


FRECTLY RELIABLE. Superior for local stiff- 

ness, coldness, weakness, or pain. Is sim- 

ly worn for lame back, stomach, or limb, 
uni action of m 


ruggiete. 
. Sent by mail on 








rents, 
small size, $1. 


rece 
7 A. GAR Bago 


THE TRADE WAGON, 











A Wagon Intended for General Purposes, 
WEIGHS BUT 400 POUNDS. 


Is finished ready to paint and trim. Inquire 
carriage maker, or the ONLY manofacturers. al es 


S. N. BROWN & CO., of Dayton, Ohio, 


Edey’s Carvolie Troctes, 


A specialty for SORE THROAT, the Carbolic Acid of 
which the Troches are in part composed acting as 8 
HEALING AGENT, 8nd curing all forms of cLcERATED and 
INFLAMED surfaces of the larynx and epiglottis. 





A specialty for hoarseness, the CLEANSING power of the 
Carbolic Acid tending to expel all collecticns and forma- 
tions of mucous matter, phlegm, etc., and restoring a 
healtby action to the sensitive and delicate organs of the 
throat and windvipe. 





A specialty against contracting infectious diseases. 
The peculiar properties of Carbolic Acid in preventing 
infection and contagion have long been known, and 
FEY'S CARBOLIC TROCHES may be safely relied on 
asa preventive in cases of Sma.t Pox, VaRIOLoI, etc, 
etc. 





Aspecialty for common colds, coughs, and all disor- 
dersof the throat, chest, and lungs, 


Price 25 cents per box. Sold by druggists every- 
where. 


JOHN EF. HENRY, 
Sole Proprietor, No. 8 CollegePlace, New York. 





A sure indicator # 


eis 


gat in ir wenten, 
and never ma’ 
kes. Price $2.00 


). Sent prepaid 
Sve). Siren ole 








Alvan L.Loveiey 
Proprietor and Man 
ufacturer, 


229 Wasnweron 81. 
Losroa, 


Package of one 
dozen to same ad- 
dress, $20. 


WEATHER HOUSE, “ite face" 
TESTIMONIAL EXTRAORDINARY. 


Messrs. Norton & Co., 240 Broadway A —, 
:—For the in ormation 0! DP 

a Gaty fo humanity, we, the undersigned, t us tan 
8a oe have purchased of you © ents 
Purdy Sok Give or ene 

that you 

find that it per HOOKS, Reenng aS “Brpress: SAMUEL 

ew Ye or. ene 

HAMMOND. Bellevue Medical College: Maj 

eral M. x2 MEIGS, Quartermaster: General United States 

“the WAREN PATENT ‘COOKER ts for sale at se 

range and ho’ 
agg A samp for Descriptive Pampl let 


further information. RTON & 00., Post-office Box S61 


SCOVILL’S eo AND LIVER 
SYRUP 














is an infallible remedy for BUILDING ‘UP BROKE. 
DOWN CONSTITUTIONS, and Is used by PHYSICIANS 
in all parts of the country as the best 

BLOOD PURIFIER 


known for the cure of SCROFULA and all disease 
arising from IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD 














